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PEEFACE. 


Knowing  the  interest  taken  by  the  average  ama- 
teur actor  or  actress  in  all  kind  of  shows,  and  things 
appertaining  to  the  stage,  I  have  put  together  a 
number  of  incidents  relating  to  my  own  experience, 
both  as  an  amateur  and  professional,  covering  a 
space  of  some  ten  years,  in  which  I  had  some  queer 
adventures  and  plenty  of  up-hill  work. 

With  a  fellow-feeling  for  all  amateurs  and  actors 

in  their  struggles  and  triumphs,  I  launch  this  little 

volume  on  the  broad  ocean  of  literature,  hoping  that 

those  for  whom  it  was  written,  —  people  who  are 

interested  in  theatrical  topics,  — will  give  it  a  kindly 

welcome.     Should  this  be  done,  it  will  be  applause 

enough  for 

Yours,  truly, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  BILLY  SHAKESPOKE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH.  —  I  DEVELOP  AN  EARLY  LIKING  FOR 
THE  STAGE. 

BEING  the  son  of  my  parents,  I  am  by  birth  and 
family  right  a  Shakespoke, — a  name  not  un- 
familiar to  the  world  in  general. 

Our  ancestral  name  being  so  near  that  of  the  im- 
mortal bard  of  Avon,  determined  my  father  upon 
naming  me  after  him,  and  I  was  in  due  time  chris- 
tened William,  which  eventually  shortened  to  Billy. 

Whether  my  patronymic  had  anything  to  do  with 
my  early  developed  fondness  for  the  stage  I  cannot 
say,  but  certain  it  was,  that  as  a  youngster  I  excelled 
in  "spouting,"  and  that  in  both  Sunday  and  day 
school  where  I  attended,  whenever  there  were  any 
exhibitions,  I  was  always  selected  to  give  a  recita- 
tion. 
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Before  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  had  all  the  stock 
speeches  of  the  speakers  and  reading-books  at  my 
tongue's  end,  and  still  was  not  satisfied,  but  longed 
to  strut  my  brief  hour  upon  the  stage. 

About  this  time,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
boys,  —  friends  living  in  our  neighborhood,  — I  started 
a  theatre  in  the  garret  of  my  father's  house.  An  ad- 
mission to  the  performances  of  our  talented  company 
cost  the  beholders  two  cents,  —  an  enormous  sum  in 
our  eyes. 

We  played  pieces  containing  male  characters  only, 
and  the  scenery  and  costumes  were  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  the  company.  Our  receipts  were  equally 
divided,  and  were  soon  swallowed  by  candy,  ice- 
cream, and  marbles. 

Our  theatre  had  only  been  running  a  month  when 
my  parents  left  Boston,  and  moved  to  a  town  in  Ver- 
mont, and,  being  obliged  to  go  with  them,  our  theat- 
rical company  burst  up. 

After  getting  settled  in  my  new  home,  with  some 
of  the  most  wide-awake  boys  of  the  High  School  I 
attended,  I  formed  a  Debating  Society,  and  we  hired  a 
small  room  in  which  to  meet,  in  a  building  occupied 
by  the  bank. 

The  Debating  Society  flourished  for  one  winter,  and 
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we  adjourned  over  in  summer,  and  the  second  winter 
reorganized  as  a  dramatic  club,  procuring  the  ser- 
vices of  several  young  ladies,  whom  we  admitted  as 
members. 

I  was  elected  stage-manager  of  the  club,  and  we 
took  up  a  drama  and  a  farce  in  rehearsal. 

I  followed  in  the  illustrious  footsteps  of  all  stage- 
managers  of  dramatic  clubs  from  time  immemorial, 
and  appropriated  all  the  best  parts,  without  regard 
to  my  ability  for  playing  them. 

Our  first  public  performance  was  given  in  a  hall  in 
Masonic  Building,  and  was  a  success  in  every  partic- 
ular. The  bill  consisted  of  "  Box  and  Cox  "  and  the 
"Momentous  Question." 

I  personated  Box  in  the  farce,  and  Robert  Shelly 
in  the  drama,  and  brought  down  the  house,  as  the 
critics  say,  in  both  characters. 

It  being  the  first  performance  of  the  kind  in  the 
town,  we  had  a  crowd  present,  and,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  reporter  for  the  town  paper,  "  The  number  of 
the  audience  was  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the 
hall."  Financially,  also,  our  show  was  a  success,  as 
we  cleared  twenty-five  dollars  above  expenses. 

This  unlooked-for  result  was  very  gratifying  to  all 
the  club,  and  at  the  next  regular  meeting  we  voted 
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to  give  another  performance,  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day, giving  us  about  two  months  for  preparation. 

The  twenty-five  dollars  in  the  treasury  soon  became 
a  bone  of  contention.  Every  male  member  of  the 
club — the  girls  having  no  vote  in  the  matter — wished 
to  spend  the  money.  Some  wanted  to  use  it  for  a 
sleigh-ride  ;  others  suggested  that  we  "  fix  up  "  the 
club-room ;  and  each  had  some  pet  way  of  disposing 
of  the  cash,  but  no  two  thought  alike  on  the  subject. 

We  had  selected  for  our  next  performance  the 
farce  of  the  "  Yankee  Peddler,"  and  the  comedy  of 
the  "  Serious  Family ; "  and  as  the  club  could  not 
agi'ee  how  to  spend  the  twenty-five  dollars,  and  as 
there  was  no  scenery  in  the  hall  where  we  were  to 
play,  I  proposed,  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  that 
we  should  write  to  some  scene-painter  in  Boston,  and 
have  him  furnish  us  with  what  scenery  he  could  for 
the  money,  urging  that  our  pieces  could  be  given 
with  a  great  deal  better  efiect  if  we  had  a  few  sets  of 
scenery.  My  proposition  was  received  with  great 
favor  by  all  but  a  few  members,  and  these  dissenters 
we  soon  argued  into  silence. 

I,  being  the  only  one  who  was  at  all  acquainted  in 
the  "hub,"  was  authorized  to  write  to  the  proper  party, 
and  see  what  our  twenty-five  dollars  would  procure. 
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I  accordingly  wrote  to  "  old  Wilcutt,"  giving  him 
the  size  of  the  stage  in  the  hall  where  our  perform- 
ances took  place,  and  told  him  what  I  thought  we 
would  need  in  the  way  of  scenery.  He  wrote  me 
back  that  he  would  paint  us  four  drop-scenes ;  two 
drop-curtains,  or  flats,  painted  on  each  side,  and  two 
sets  of  wings  to  correspond.  This  was  a  better 
bargain  than  we  had  expected ;  and  when  I  read 
his  letter  to  the  club,  our  low  comedian  proposed 
three  cheers  for  the  old  fellow,  which  were  heartily 
given. 

In  about  a  month  our  scenery  arrived,  and  to  the 
uneducated  eyes  of  the  boys  appeared  gorgeous ; 
but  having  seen  nice  scenery, — real,  as  Cool  Burgess 
says,  in  the  Boston  theatres,  —  I  was  not  so  much 
carried  away  with  it,  although  it  looked  very  well. 
The  flats  represented  a  street,  a  kitchen,  a  plain 
chamber,  and  a  drawing-room,  with  two  sets  of  wings 
painted  on  each  side  to  match. 

The  treasurer  was  instructed  to  send  the  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  "old  Wilcutt,"  and  inform  him,  if  our 
next  performance  turned  out  a  financial  success,  we 
should  order  a  proscenium  of  him. 

We  obtained  permission  from  the  gentleman  who 
let  the  hall  to  put  up  our  scenery  about  two  weeks 
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before  the  show  came  off,  so  that  we  might  have 
some  stage  rehearsals. 

Under  my  instruction  the  boys  worked  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons  in  fixing  up  a  light  frame  for 
our  scenery  to  work  in.  Our  droprcurtain,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  girls,  we  made  of  green  cambric, 
and  the  proscenium  cover  was  pink,  of  the  same 
material.  The  side-curtains,  or  maskings,  that  con- 
cealed the  dressing-rooms  from  the  audience,  were 
made  of  black  cambric,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  whole  was  quite  pleasing. 

I  rehearsed  the  company  thoroughly  in  the  pieces, 
and  came  down  severely  on  the  unlucky  Thespian 
who  had  to  be  prompted,  so  that  a  week  before  the 
show  we  were  all  letter-perfect  in  our  parts.  We 
had  two  stage  rehearsals,  after  our  scenery  was  put 
up,  and  ait  each  of  these  I  invited  a  select  few,  who 
did  some  excellent  advertising  for  us  before  the  night 
we  were  to  play. 

At  the  former  show  our  prices  had  been  fifteen 
cents  for  adults  and  ten  for  children ;  but  now,  on 
account  of  the  new  scenery,  we  raised  them  to 
twenty-five  and  fifteen  cents,  —  a  lucky  hit  for  our 
treasury. 

The  longed-for  day  at  last  arrived.     As  soon  as  I 
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had  swallowed  my  breakfast  I  went  over  to  our 
property-man's  house,  and  gave  him  a  list  of  the 
props. ^  I  needed  for  the  evening,  and  told  him  to 
have  them  at  tfee  hall  by  noon,  without  fail. 

'We  had  paid  particular  attention  to  our  costumes, 
some  of  us  having  had  entire  suits  made  by  our 
sisters  and  mothers,  for  dressing  the  parts  we 
played ;  we  intended  this  show  to  surpass,  in  every 
way,  the  first  we  had  given. 

I  played  the  Yankee  Peddler  in  the  farce,  and 
OapL  Murphy  Maguire  in  the  comedy.  For  the 
first  character  I  had  a  bright-blue,  long,  swallovv-tail 
coat,  a  flowered  calico  vest,  and  a  pair  of  striped 
pants  resembling  barber's  poles.  A  white  plug-hat 
and  cowhide  boots  completed  the  costume.  An  im- 
mense yellow  bandanna  handkerchief,  and  a  huge 
old-fashioned  silver  watch  were  concomitants  of  the 
costume.  Being  unusually  tall  of  my  age,  I  had 
borrowed,  for  the  Captain,  a  dress  suit,  consisting  of 
black  swallow-tail  coat,  white  vest,  and  black  pants. 
The  boy  who  played  Pompey  in  the  farce  had  also 
got  up  a  costume  regardless  of  expense,  and,  having 
a  natural  faculty  for  negro  delineations,  was  sure  to 
make  a  hit. 

I  Articles  used  on  the  stage  in  the  representation  of  the  plays. 
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We  had  one  queer  stick  in  the  club,  a  boy  nearly 
a  year  older  than  myself,  preternaturally  grave  and 
serious,  with  a  voice  possible  of  peculiar  intona- 
tion. This  fellow  I  had  cast  for  j^minadah  /Sleek 
in  the  comedy,  and  from  his  appearance  at  the 
rehearsals  I  was  certain  he  would  prove  a  good 
card. 

The  Mi's.  Delmaine  was  the  oldest  girl  in  our 
company,  pretty  and  sprightly,  with  a  decided  talent 
for  the  stage,  and  I  expected  a  good  performance 
from  her ;  nor  was  I  mistaken  in  her  ability,  as  the 
night  of  the  performance  proved.  The  other  parts 
in  both  pieces  I  had  done  the  best  with  that  the 
material  at  hand  would  admit  of. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  stage  rehearsal  with 
closed  doors,  not  a  soul  being  admitted,  and  every- 
thing passed  off  capitally,  the  prompter's  services 
not  being  once  required,  —  an  unusual  thing  at  an 
amateurs'  rehearsal.  When  it  was  over  we  went 
home  to  supper ;  but  at  half-past  five  every  member 
of  the  club  was  back  in  the  hall. 

The  performance  was  to  commence  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  by  half-past  six  the  hall  was  two-thirds 
full,  and  the  people  were  still  crowding  in.  Another 
extra  attraction  for  this  performance  was  an  orchestra 
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of  four  pieces,  that  I  had  obtained,  from  a  neighboring 
city,  at  an  expense  of  fifteen  dollars. 

At  quarter  to  seven,  just  as  the  music  struck  up, 
the  treasurer  sent  in  word  to  me  that  he  had  taken 
over  one  hundred  dollars,  and  I  told  the  club  of  our 
good  luck.  As  our  expenses  would  not  exceed  fifty 
dollars,  we  were  now  sure  of  making  fifty  dollars ; 
and  this  fact  determined  each  one  to  do  their  best, 
and  put  us  all  in  excellent  spirits. 

Promptly  at  seven  1  rang  up  the  curtain,  and  a 
buzz  of  admiration  ran  through  the  hall  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stage  and  scenery.  The  farce  commenced 
and  went  along  very  smoothly,  and  took  with  the 
audience  immensely ;  all  the  characters  did  finely, 
and  received  a  generous  applause. 

Between  the  farce  and  the  first  act  of  the  "  Serious 
Family,"  there  was  what  would  be  considered  a  long 
wait  in  a  city  theatre,  owing  to  the  confusion  inci- 
dent to  change  of  scenery  and  costumes.  One  per- 
son had  missed  this  thing,  another  lost  that,  and 
Pompey  was  bawling  for  some  one  to  bring  a  pail  of 
water,  so  that  he  could  get  rid  of  his  burnt  cork. 
The  stage  carpenter,  scene-shifter,  and  machinist, 
combined,  wanted  some  one  to  help  him,  and  could 
not  find  a  soul  but  what  was  up  to  his  eyes  in  busi- 
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ness.  But,  reader,  if  you  have  ever  been  in  an  ama- 
teur show,  you  know  how  it  is  yourself.  During  all 
the  turmoil  and  bustle,  however,  I  kept  the  orchestra 
playing,  —  for  I  was  bound  they  should  earn  their 
money,  —  and  their  soothing  strains  kept  the  audi- 
ence quiet.  During  the  short  stops  between  the 
orchestral  selections  the  musical  patter  of  peanut- 
shells,  as  they  were  dropped  by  the  boys  in  the  gal- 
lery, fell  softly  upon  the  ears  of  the  audience ;  and 
when  some  young  scamp,  more  daring  than  his 
neighbors,  would  scale  a  peanut  down  below  and 
strike  some  gentleman  on  the  head,  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter would  come  from  those  who  witnessed  the  per- 
formance, and  cries  of  "Good  shot!"  "Hit  him 
again  !  "  "  Save  your  powder  !  "  etc. ,  would  echo 
through  the  hall. 

I  used  the  drawing-room  scene  for  the  first  act  of 
the  comedy,  and,  as  the  curtain  rolled  up,  many 
compliments  were  pronounced  upon  the  scenery  and 
stage-setting,  which,  for  a  country  dramatic  club, 
was  really  hard  to  beat. 

The  play  commenced  favorably,  and  ran  along 
smoothly,  the  characters  being  well  up  in  their 
parts,  and  doing  their  stage  business  with  an  ease 
and  grace  that  reflected  credit  on  the  club,  if  not  on 
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the  stagre-manafrer.  The  act  drew  to  an  end,  and  all 
went  well  until  Lady  Creamly  spoke  her  last  speech 
and  sank  into  a  chair,  which,  by  some  inadvertence, 
had  a  weak  leg.  As  she  uttered  the  words,  "It's  all 
over ! "  the  faulty  chair-leg  broke,  and  down  she 
went  upon  the  stage,  floundering  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  audience  were  convulsed  with  laughter,  while 
her  companions  on  the  stage  smiled,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  the  contrary.  The  curtain  was  dropped  in 
a  hurry,  and  we  assisted  the  luckless  actress  to  her 
feet. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Black  —  I  should  say  Lady 
Creamly — stood  upright  she  declared  that  she  would 
not  appear  again  that  evening ;  and  she  charged  one 
of  the  club — a  fellow  who  was  known  to  be  fond  of 
practical  jokes — with  having  provided  that  particular 
chair,  with  malice  aforethought. 

He  indignantly  denied  the  charge,  telling  her  he 
was  as  sorry  for  the  accident  as  she  could  be,  and 
that  the  audience  would  forget  all  about  it  before  she 
went  on  the  stage  again.  But  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye  while  speaking  led  me  to  suppose  that  he 
knew  more  about  the  matter  than  he  cared  to  own. 

In  turn  we  all  plead  with  her,  and  I  told  her  that 
the  piece  would  be  ruined  unless  she  continued  her 
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part,  and  by  hard  coaxing,  and  a  little  judicious  flat- 
tery, —  where  will  you  find  one  of  the  gentler  sex 
who  is  not  susceptible  to  it  ?  —  succeeded  in  getting 
her  to  reverse  her  decision. 

The  second  act  passed  off  all  right,  and  the  third 
went  along  well,  until  the  very  last,  where  8leek  and 
Lady  Creamly  make  their  exit. 

In  leaving  the  stage  they,  in  some  manner,  struck 
against  the  supports  of  the  scenery  so  heavily  that 
the  whole  frame,  flats  and  wings,  came  down  about 
our  heads,  knocking  two  or  three  of  us  over,  and  the 
curtain  caught  fire  from  the  footlights  and  covered 
those  who  were  sprawling  about  on  the  stage.  In- 
stantly all  was  confusion  ;  but  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  sat  in  the  front  seats  jumped  upon  the  stage  and 
stamped  out  the  fire  ;  not,  however,  until  Sleek,  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion,  deluged  three  or  four  of 
us,  who  were  trying  to  crawl  out  from  under  the 
scenery,  with  cold  water. 

That  ended  the  performance  ;  and,  after  the  audi- 
ence dispersed,  we  looked  things  over,  and  found 
the  damage  would  not  exceed  a  dollar,  the  burned 
hole  in  the  curtain  being  all  there  was  to  repair. 

After  we  had  changed  our  clothes  the  treasurer 
reported  the  gross  receipts  at  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
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seven  dollars  and  forty  cents,  and  on  the  strength  of 
that  we  voted  to  adjourn  to  the  hotel  and  have 
supper. 

The  landlord  of  the  H —  House  served  up  a  nice 
supper,  and  we  enjoyed  it  heartily.  Speeches  were 
made  and  songs  sung  during  the  repast,  and  we  had 
a  very  pleasant  ending  to  the  evening. 

This  was  the  only  performance  we  gave  that 
winter ;  but  during  the  spring  and  summer  we  took 
up  several  pieces  for  rehearsal,  intending  to  give  our 
next  show  in  October.  Before  that  month  came, 
however,  circumstances  had  transpired  that  carried 
me  back  to  Boston,  and  my  connection  with  the  club 
was  severed ;  but  I  am  happy  to  state  that  it  had  a 
long  and  successful  career  after  I  left  it. 
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THE  first  winter  after  my  return  to  Boston  I  be- 
came interested  in  dancing,  and  took  no  part 
in  theatricals  except  to  play  once  or  twice  with  the 
dramatic  club  connected  with  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association. 

The  next  fall  I  embarked  in  a  business  venture 
with  a  friend,  and  we  had  an  office  on  one  of  Boston's 
principal  thoroughfares.  My  partner  was  fond  of  all 
kind  of  amusements,  and,  both  of  us  being  stage- 
struck,  we  soon  organized  a  dramatic  club,  using  our 
office  in  the  evening  for  meetings  and  rehearsals. 

We  were  both  acquainted  with  quite  a  number  of 
fellows  about  our  own  age,  and  several  young  ladies, 
all  of  whom  joined  the  club,  it  numbering  at  one 
time  between  twenty  and  thirty  members. 
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To  get  a  better  idea  of  stage  business,  and  to 
acquire  the  necessary  cheek  to  appear  before  a  pub- 
lic, who  generally  appreciate  a  show  according  to  its 
merits,  most  of  the  young  fellows  joined  the  noble 
army  of  "  supers "  at  the  Boston  Museum,  com- 
manded by  one  Captain  Bellamo. 

This  was  cheaper  than  acquiring  the  knowledge  by 
attending  theatres,  or  taking  elocutionary  lessons 
from  high-priced  teachers ;  because  in  the  one  case 
we  had  to  pay,  and  in  the  other  we  were  paid  for 
our  valuable  services  the  magnificent  sum  of  fifty 
cents  per  night,  half  of  which,  at  the  end  of  each 
week,  we  had  regularly  to  hand  over  to  our  captain, 
who  was  a  perfect  Shylock,  and  would  have  his 
pound  of  flesh. 

We  also  had  the  privilege  of  attending  any  of  the 
performances  when  we  were  not  needed  on  the  stage, 
and  this  we  availed  ourselves  of  as  often  as  possible. 

Under  the  instruction  of  Captain  Bellamo  we  be- 
came au  fait  in  dressing,  and  making  up,  marching, 
posturing  for  tableaux,  and  learned  to  make  a  grace- 
ful "  fall,"  and  acquire  the  peculiar  "  stage  walk." 
Fencing  and  broad-sword  exercise  we  also  became 
familiar  with,  as  it  was  a  part  of  our  "  heavy  "  busi- 
ness in  the  tragedies. 
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During  our  connection  with  the  Museum  we  ap- 
peared in  a  large  number  of  pieces,  "  Jeanie  Deans," 
"  Colleen  Bawn,"  "  The  Enchantress,"  "  Angel  of  Mid- 
night," ^*  Pauvrette,"  "The  Long  Strike,"  "Lady, 
of  Lyons,"  "  Richelieu,"  "  The  Hunchback,"  "Neigh- 
bor Jackwood,"  "  Our  American  Cousin,"  "The  Rob- 
bers," "The  Corsican  Brothers,"  nearly  all  of  the 
more  common  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  numerous 
others  that  there  is  no  special  need  of  mentioning. 

Most  of  the  pieces  mentioned  above  had  long  runs 
of  from  six  to  nine  weeks,  making  it  easy  for  all  the 
company,  "supers"  included.  There  were  also  many 
humorous  incidents  connected  with  them  behind  the 
curtain,  that  I  do  not  mention  in  this  book,  out  of 
respect  to  some  of  the  parties  who  were  victims, 
being  still  alive,  and  on  the  boards. 

At  that  time  the  Museum  had  one  of  the  best  stock 
companies  in  the  country, — a  feature  for  which  it  has 
always  been  noted,  —  embracing  the  names  of  War- 
ren, Keach,  Whalley,  Smith,  Ring,  Wilson,  Barrett, 
Cunningham,  Hardenburgh,  McClannin,  Davies,  Mrs. 
Vincent,  Mrs.  Farren,  Kate  Reignolds,  Kate  Denin, 
Louisa  Myers,  and  several  whose  names  I  do  not 
now  recall. 

It  was  a  good  school  for  aspiring  members  of  the 
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sock  and  buskin,  and  we  picked  up  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information.  Whether  we  showed  more 
aptitude  for  the  business  than  other  "supers"  in  the 
company  I  am  too  modest  to  say ;  but  certain  it  was 
that  all  the  best  parts  were  distributed  among  the 
members  of  our  club,  and  whenever  an  extra  utility 
man  was  needed  for  a  speaking  part,  which  frequent- 
ly happened  when  a  piece  was  put  on  containing 
many  minor  characters,  one  of  our  club  was  always 
chosen  for  the  honor.  The  fact  that  we  were  am- 
bitious, and  whatever  we  did  we  tried  to  do  well, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  company 
we  all  had  our  favorites,  and  whenever  we  spent  an 
afternoon  or  evening  before  the  curtain  they  were 
sure  of  a  hearty  encore  from  us  as  often  as  we  could 
find  the  slightest  pretext  for  giving  one. 

Bellamo,  the  captain  of  the  "  supers,"  was  a  character 
in  his  way.  He  was  a  very  ordinary  actor,  one  of 
the  poorest  in  the  company,  yet  with  conceit  enough 
for  a  tragedy  star.  His  meanness  and  closeness 
were  proverbial,  and  at  one  time  while  I  frequented 
the  Museum  he  and  another  fellow  started  an  oyster 
and  liquor  saloon  in  the  city,  and  then  he  modestly 
proposed  to  his  army,  one  pay-day,  that  he  should 
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collect  their  cash  at  the  box-office,  and  pay  them  in 
oysters,  cigars,  or  whatever  else  they  saw  fit  to 
indulge  in  at  his  saloon. 

His  nice  little  plan  did  not  work,  however,  as  we 
threatened  to  leave  in  a  body  if  he  played  that  game 
on  us ;  so  he  reluctantly  gave  it  up,  but  many  was 
the  quarter  that  he  skinned  from  the  boys  in  that 
saloon,  with  props  and  dice  that  I  have  no  doubt 
were  loaded. 

One  season  he  had  a  benefit,  and  between  two  of 
the  pieces  on  the  bill  -he  was  to  sing  a  duet  with  a 
member  of  the  company  who  was  a  fine  singer,  while 
Bellamo  himself  could  not  sing  any  more  than  a  hen. 
With  his  usual  conceit  he  had  emblazoned  in  large 
type  on  the  bills,  "First  appearance  of  Bellamo  as  a 
vocalist,"  and  asked  all  the  "supers"  to  distribute 
themselves  among  the  audience,  and  "call  him  out" 
after  his  duet.  We  readily  promised,  for  that  was  a 
job  we  were  hankering  after  —  would  not  have 
missed  it  on  any  account. 

That  eveninor  we  turned  out  in  full  force,  and 
cheered,  clapped,  whistled,  and  stamped  when  he 
came  out  to  sing.  It  was  "guying"  of  the  worst 
description,  and  the  gentleman  who  sang  with  him 
could  see  it,  and  looked  annoyed ;  but  Bellamo  was 
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as  smiling  as  an  angel,  and  took  it  all  in  good 
faith. 

As  they  finished  the  duet  a  perfect  storm  of 
applause  broke  forth,  accompanied  by  cheers  and 
cat-calls,  and  Bellamo  and  his  unwilling  companion 
came  on  again  and  repeated  the  last  verse. 

As  they  turned  away  the  second  time  shouts  of 
"Bellamo!"  "Bellamo!"  "Speech!"  "Speech!" 
echoed  through  the  auditorium  ;  and  the  beneficiary, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face  reaching  from  ear  to  ear, 
came  forward  alone,  bowed,  and  would  have  com- 
menced a  speech,  but  just  then  a  gamin  in  the  gal- 
lery —  who  had  been  paid  and  instructed  for  the  part 
he  was  to  play  —  launched  a  huge  cabbage  upon  Bel- 
lamo, which  struck  him  squarely  upon  the  head, 
bringing  his  teeth  together  with  a  snap,  and  nearly 
flooring  him,  while  a  thin,  squeaky  voice  exclaimed, 
"You  have  dropped  your  head.  Pick  it  up  and 
scoot ! "  Bellamo  gave  the  ofi'ensive  vegetable  a 
savage  kick,  and,  shaking  his  fist  in  the  direction 
from  whence  it  came,  made  a  hasty  exit,  amid  roars 
of  laughter. 

During  one  of  the  runs  of  the  "  Colleen  Bawn  "  at 
the  Museum,  while  I  was  there,  three  of  the  princi- 
pal characters  in  the  piece  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
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go  on  a  spree,  without  obtaining  leave  of  absence,  or 
making  any  arrangements  for  substitutes. 

On  the  night  in  question,  about  twenty  minutes 
before  it  was  time  for  the  curtain  to  rise,  some 
comment  was  made  as  to  the  non-appearance  of 
the  three  missing  actors.  As  the  twenty  minutes 
shortened  to  ten,  messengers  were  hurriedly  de- 
spatched in  various  directions  to  look  them  up  ;  but 
they  were  not  to  be  found.  The  stage  was  kept 
waiting  about  fifteen  minutes  beyond  regular  time, 
and  then  the  performance  began.  As  can  well  be 
imagined,  it  was  a  little  weak  that  night,  and  for 
several  niglits,  till  the  runaways  returned.  As  every 
member  of  the  company  had  been  cast  in  the  piece, 
parts  were  changed  to  suit  those  remaining,  and 
three  of  our  club  were  selected  to  play  utility 
parts. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  heavy  men  in  the  Museum 
Company  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  ought  to  play 
low  comedy,  and  this  idea  grew  upon  him,  until  it 
amounted  to  monomania.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
villains  I  ever  saw,  and  about  as  fit  to  play  low 
comedy  as  Edwin  Forrest.  He  had  an  idea  that  he 
could  give  Warren  points,  and  one  time,  during  a 
temporary  absence  of  Boston's  great  comedian,  he 
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actually  played  —  or  tried  to  play,  I  should  say  — 
one  of  Warren's  parts  in  a  farce.  The  audience  sat 
through  it  as  if  it  was  a  funeral  oration ;  but  it 
furnished  fun  for  those  of  us  behind  the  curtain.  He 
left  the  Museum  after  a  while  and  took  to  low 
comedy  business,  and  a  friend  of  mine  who  saw  him 
in  that  line,  a  year  or  two  ago,  dubbed  him  the 
"  Graveyard  Comedian ;  "  and  I  should  judge  the  title 
would  just  suit  him. 

While  a  member  of  the  Museum  Company  a 
young  fellow,  about  twenty  years  old,  inquired  at  the 
b(5!x-office,  one  Wednesday  afternoon,  for  the  stage- 
manager.  Harry  and  I  were  standing  near  the  office 
at  the  time,  watching  the  people  come  upstairs.  It 
was  just  about  time  for  the  performance  to  com- 
mence,, and  Blatchford  was  as  busy  as  a  bee  selling 
tickets.  "He's  busy,"  said  the  treasurer;  "call 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  you  can  see 
him ; "  and  he  motioned  the  fellow  out  of  the  way  of 
the  people  who  were  crowding  around  the  window  to 
buy  tickets. 

Harry  and  1  looked  him  over.  He  was  evidently 
from  the  "  rural  deestricts  ;  "  had  on  a  flashy  suit  of 
store  clothes,  a  plug-hat,  boots  blacked,  hair  well 
greased,  and  a  brass  watch-chain  hung  from  his  vest. 
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A  pair  of  silk  gloves,  and  a  large  cane,  which  he  car- 
ried awkwardly,  completed  his  toilet. 

I  winked  at  Harry,  and  then  accosted  the  young 
man,  who  looked  perplexed,  and  seemed  as  if  think- 
ing what  to  do  next. 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  wished  to  see 
the  stage-manager?"  I  asked  pleasantly,  touching  him 
on  the  arm. 

"Yes,  I  came  here  to  see  him,  and  I  want  to 
mighty  bad.     I'm  going  on  the  stage." 

"You  don't  say!"  exclaimed  Harry,  looking  at 
him  with  wonder.  "  Going  to  be  an  actor,  are  you? 
I  thought  you  had  a  theatrical  look  about  you.  You 
resemble  Forrest  very  much." 

"Do  I  now,  —  is  that  so?"  asked  the  young  man, 
delightedly. 

"  Fact,  I  assure  you.  Don't  he  remind  you  of 
Forrest,  Billy?"  and  Harry  appealed  to  me. 

"Couldn't  look  more  like  him  if  he  was  his  son," 
I  asserted,  and  then  turned  aside  to  conceal  a  smile, 
for  the  fellow  looked  about  as  much  like  Forrest  as 
JimMaffitdid. 

"Now,  my  friend,"  interposed  Harry,  "you  follow 
us,  and  we  will  introduce  you  to  the  stage-manager. 
What  do  they  call  you  when  you  are  at  home  ?  " 
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"Ezekiel  Thompson  ;  and  a  d^rn  good  name  it  is, 
too,  where  I  came  from." 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Harry.  "Now  let  me  in- 
troduce my  friend  to  you,  William  Shakespoke, 
Esq. , —  a  direct  descendant  of  the  immortal  bard  of 
Avon." 

"  Jumping  grasshoppers,  you  don't  say,  now ! 
What !  —  a  relation  to  that  ere  fellow  that  wrote  all 
them  tragedies  that  I've  been  studying  for  the  last 
six  months  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  that  honor,"  I  said,  as  I  shook 
hands  with  him.  "  And  my  friend,"  nodding  to  Harry, 
"  is  Mr.  Harry  Adams,  the  celebrated  comedian." 

"  Sho  !  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Do  you  play  here  ?  " 
inquired  Zeke. 

"Yes,"  answered  Harry,  "I  am  a  member  of  the 
Museum  Company,  and  Mr.  Shakespoke  is  filling  a 
star  engagement  here." 

"  Good  Jerusalem  !     You  don't  mean  it." 

"  Fact,"  said  Harry ;  "  but  we  must  go  in  now. 
Come  with  us,  Mr.  Thompson." 

"  I  aint  got  any  ticket,"  he  replied. 

"  You  don't  need  any,"  I  said  loftily ;  "  any  friend 
of  ours  is  always  passed  free  here  ;  "  and  Harry  and 
I  went  in,  followed  by  our  new  acquaintance. 
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After  passing  the  doors  I  pushed  Zeke  through 
the  gate.  Old  Harden  looked  at  him  sharply,  and 
set  out  to  stop  him ;  but  I  told  him  that  was  all 
right,  and  that  Thompson  was  a  new  "  super." 

"His  name  is  not  on  the  list,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  No  matter,  I  vouch  for  him  ;  "  and  Harry  and  I 
crowded  in  with  Zeke,  and  Harden,  who  had  all  he 
could  do  to  attend  to  his  tickets,  did  not  trouble 
us  further. 

Instead  of  going  up  to  the  gallerj^  by  the  rear  steps 
that  end  near  the  stage  door,  we  went  through  the 
hall,  up  the  main  staircase,  then  turned  to  the  left 
and  made  the  circuit  of  the  upper  hall,  and  stopped 
at  the  stage  door,  on  which  I  gave  three  low  raps. 
I  waited  a  moment,  as  if  for  a  response,  and  then 
put  my  foot  on  the  spring-latch,  opened  the  door  and 
went  in,  followed  by  Harry  and  Zeke. 

The  passage-way  was  so  dark  that  faces  were 
scarcely  discernible,  and  when  we  had  taken  a  few 
steps  from  the  door  we  stopped. 

"My  gracious!"  exclaimed  Zeke,  "aint  it  dark? 
"Where  are  we  ?  " 

"  On  the  stage,"  answered  Harry.  "  You  must  keep 
perfectly  quiet  now." 

"All  right;  I  will." 
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"Now,  Mr.  Thompson,"  I  said,  "remain  here  a 
few  moments,  and  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  will  look 
up  the  stage-manager  and  bring  him  to  you." 

Then  Harry  and  I  went  behind  the  scenes,  and 
found  one  of  the  actors,  a  friend  of  ours,  and  a  great 
wag,  and  we  told  him  about  Zeke,  and  asked  him  to 
personate  the  stage-manager,  and  tell  Zeke  to  come 
around  that  evening,  and  we  would  play  a  joke  on 
him. 

The  actor  tumbled  to  the  dodge  at  once,  and  ac- 
companied us  back  to  the  passage-way  where  Zeke 
stood. 

"  Mr.  Thompson,"  I  said,  "  allow  me  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  our  stage-manager,  Mr.  Keach." 

"  How  are  you,  Mr.  Keach?"  said  Zeke.  "  Hope  you 
are  well ;"  and  he  caught  the  actor's  hand,  and  played 
it  up  and  down  like  a  pump-handle. 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you,"  said  the  actor,  in  a 
deep,  tragic  voice,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
bottom  of  his  boots,  and  that  slightly  startled  Zeke. 
"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  give  me  a  job  in  your 
company.  I  want  to  be  an  actor,  and  I'm  some  on 
making  a  speech." 

"  Are  you  ?  "  returned  the  actor.     "  Then  you  are 
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the  very  man  we  want.  One  of  our  company  has 
just  left,  and  you  can  take  his  place.  But  you  will 
have  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  the 
first  thing  an  actor  has  to  do  is  to  carry  messages  to 
the  stage-managers  of  other  theatres.  Can  you  do 
errands  well  ?  " 

"  I  rather  guess  I  can.  But  how  long  will  it  be 
before  I  can  have  a  chance  to  act  ?  " 

"  In  about  a  month,  if  you  study  hard ;  but  I  must 
leave  you  now,  for  the  curtain  has  gone  up." 

As  Harry  and  I  were  not  on  that  afternoon,  we 
took  Zeke  around  to  the  auditorium,  and  stopped 
through  the  performance,  with  which  he  was  delighted. 
After  the  perfprmance  was  over  I  went  directly  out 
with  Zeke,  while  Harry  went  around  to  the  stage, 
saw  our  friend  in  his  dressing-room,  and  asked  him 
to  obtain  an  admission  ticket  for  Zeke,  for  we  were 
afraid  we  could  not  hoodwink  the  door-keeper  again. 
He  happened  to  have  one  in  his  pocket,  and  gave  it 
to  Harry,  who  joined  us  on  the  sidewalk. 

"You  must  be  here  to-night  by  quarter  of  seven," 
said  Harry,  "  and  we  will  meet  you.  Where  do  you 
stop?" 

"  I'm  boarding  at  the  Quincy  House  now ;  but  it 
costs  a  tarnal  sight  to  live  there,  and  I  mean  to  look 
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up  a  cheaper  boarding-place.  Where  do  you  fellows 
live?" 

"Oh,  we  stop  at  the  Tremont  House,"  returned 
Harry,  with  a  wink  at  me.  "  Remember  now,  Zeke, 
—  quarter  to  seven  ; "  and  we  left  him. 

We  met  him  at  the  Museum  entrance  at  the  time 
agreed,  and  went  directly  to  the  stage.  Harry  gave 
him  the  admission  ticket,  to  prevent  his  being  both- 
ered by  the  door-keeper.  On  the  stage  we  were  met 
by  our  friend,  who  had  a  letter  in  one  hand,  and  a 
shabby  old  valise  in  the  other ;  contents  of  said  valise 
being  broken  crockery,  short  pieces  of  gas-pipe, 
three  or  four  bricks,  and  some  scrap-iron,  the  whole 
weighing  about  forty  pounds. 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Thompson,"  said  the  actor, 
pleasantly.  "  Here  is  a  letter,  and  a  little  bag  that 
I  want  you  to  take  to  the  stage-manager  of  the 
Boston  Theatre.  Do  you  know  where  the  Boston 
is?" 

"  On  Washington  street,  near  a  big  tavern.  Oh, 
I  remember  ;  the  Adams  House." 

"Quite  right.  But  that  is  the  front  entrance. 
You  must  go  around  to  the  stage  entrance,  on  Mason 
street.     Any  one  will  tell  you  where  it  is." 

"  I  can  find  it,  I  guess." 
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"  You  must  be  very  careful  of  this  bag.  You  see 
it  contains  an  apparatus  for  making  thunder  in  plays 
where  a  storm  is  introduced  ;"  and  he  gave  it  a  shake 
that  made  the  old  junk  rattle,  and  accidentally  (  ?) 
dropped  it  on  Zeke's  foot,  bringing  a  groan  from  that 
poor  victim.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  continued; 
"  sorry  if  I  hurt  you." 

"Oh,  no  matter,"  responded  Zeke,  with  a  ghastly 
smile,  feeling  of  his  foot ;  "  it  did  not  hurt  much." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.  As  I  was  saying,  be  careful  of 
this  bag,  and  take  it  to  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  tell 
the  stage-manager  you  want  our  grip-sack  that  I  lent 
him  last  week.  We  want  to  use  it  to-morrow  night. 
But  I  have  told  him  all  about  it  in  this  letter ;"  and 
he  handed  Zeke  the  letter  and  the  bag. 

"  By  gracious  !  this  bag  is  pretty  heavy,"  exeiaimed 
Zeke,  as  he  took  it,  and  shouldered  it. 

"  Well,  it's  only  ten  minutes'  walk,"  said  the  actor. 
"Harry,  you  open  the  door  for  him." 

Harry  went  as  far  as  the  stage  door  with  him,  and, 
after  seeing  him  outside  of  that,  told  him  if  he  hur- 
ried he  could  get  back  in  time  to  see  the  play,  as  he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  that  night. 

"  Did  you  have  to  do  this  kind  of  work  when  you 
first  went  on  to  the  stage,  Mr.  Adams?" 
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"  Certainly.  All  actors  have  to  do  it.*  Hurry  up 
now,  and  don't  drop  your  bag,  or  lose  the  grip-sack 
when  you  come  back." 

"  You  bet  I  wont ;  "  and  off  he  went. 

When  Harry  returned,  the  actor  told  us  he  had 
written  the  stage-manager  of  the  Boston  to  keep  the 
racket  up,  and  in  a  few  days  we  obtained  a  full  ac- 
count of  Zeke's  adventures  that  evening. 

He  managed  to  find  the  stage  entrance  at  the 
Boston,  and  the  door-keeper  refused  to  let  him  in, 
until  Zeke  told  him  he  had  come  from  the  Boston 
Museum  for  a  grip-sack.  Then  the  door-keeper 
grew  wonderfully  pleasant,  and  called  a  boy,  who 
took  him  behind  the  scenes  to  the  prompter,  and  to 
him  Zeke  delivered  his  letter.  The  prompter  read 
it,  and  told  him  that  they  had  lent  the  grip-sack,  the 
day  before,  to  the  Howard  Athenaeum  stage-manager, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  go  over  there  for  it.  "  And, 
by  the  way,"  said  the  prompter,  "  as  you  are  going 
over  to  the  Howard,  I  should  like  to  have  you  take 
a  little  box  for  us,  that  belongs  there.  We  borrowed 
some  things  of  them  last  week,  and  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  send  them  back  yet.  You  must  carry  that 
bag  up  to  the  scene-painter's  room,  however,  — that's 
where  it  belongs." 
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Then  Zeke  was  sent  up  in  the  flies  clear  to  the  top 
of  the  theatre,  and  one  of  the  stage  hands,  who  fol- 
lowed him  up,  showed  him  the  paint-room.  Zel^e 
found  the  scene-painter  mixing  colors,  and,  setting 
the  box  down,  stopped  a  few  moments  to  rest. 
Being  of  a  communicative  disposition  he  told  the 
artist  where  he  had  come  from  and  what  he  had  come 
for,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  artist,  "who  had  looked 
as  savage  as  a  meat-axe  when  he  came  in,  immedi- 
ately became  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  in  the 
world,  and  had  a  long  and  pleasant  chat  with  him. 
But  somehow,  while  they  were  talking,  he  managed, 
quite  accidentally,  to  upset  about  a  quart  of  red  paint 
on  Zeke's  new  light-colored  coat,  making  his  back 
look  like  a  peony  in  full  bloom. 

The  painter  was  profuse  in  his  apologies,  and, 
grabbing  an  old  rag,  swabbed  the  paint  off  Zeke's 
back  in  a  manner  that  left  it  looking  worse  than  if 
he  had  not  touched  it.  He  was  so  sorry  that  Zeke 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  get  mad  with  him,  and 
just  then  the  call-boy  came  up  and  told  him  the  box 
was  ready  for  him.  They  started  downstairs,  and 
the  call-boy  accidentally  stumbled  on  one  of  the 
stairs,  threw  out  one  hand  to  save  himself,  and 
knocked  Zeke's  plug-hat  t;o  the  depths  below.     "When 
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Zeke  reached  the  stage  he  found  some  one  had 
stepped  upon  his  hat,  —  by  accident  of  course,  —  and 
crushed  it  flatter  than  a  pancake,  completely  ruining 
it.  He  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it  dolefully,  and 
exclaimed,  "Great  Jehoshaphat !  I  shall  have  to  spend 
five  dollars  for  a  hat  to-morrow." 

"There  is  the  box,"  said  the  prompter,  pointing  to 
one  about  two  feet  square,  which  had  been  half-filled 
with  ashes,  and  weighed  about  thirty  pounds.  Six 
or  eight  holes  had  been  cleverly  bored  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  so  that  as  Zeke  carried  it  the  ashes  would  sift 
out,  and  he  would  look  like  an  ashman  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  Howard. 

"Here  is  a  letter  for  the  stao:e-maMao:er  of  the 
Howard,"  said  the  prompter,  as  Zeke  shouldered  the 
box.  "I  have  asked  him  in  it  to  give  you  the  grip- 
sack. I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Thompson,  that  you  are  en- 
gaged at  the  Museum ;  you  have  a  fine  figure  for 
the  stage,  and  I  should  like  to  have  you  in  our 
company.  That  Keach  is  a  sharp  fellow ;  he  always 
secures  the  best  men  in  the  business.  Don't  you 
make  an  engagement  with  him  for  next  season  until 
after  you  have  talked  with  us." 

"All  right,  sir ;  if  I  don't  like  there  perhaps  I  will 
join  your  company  this  season ;  but,  hang  it  I  I  don't 
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like  this  errand  business.  Should  I  have  to  do 
errands  here  ?  " 

"Of  course,  for  a  while.  All  actors  have  to  when 
they  first  go  on  the  stage." 

"I  guess  marm  would  howl  if  she  should  see  mo 
now.  I've  got  my  new  beaver  and  new  coat  com- 
pletely spiled  to-night." 

"That  is  too  bad,"  said  the  prompter;  "but  then, 
you  know,  accidents  will  happen.  Now  run  along, 
for  it  is  nearly  nine  o'clock." 

"Hemlock  and  juniper!  —  is  that  so?"  and  Zeke 
started  oif.  He  reached  the  Howard  nearly  fagged 
out,  and  completely  covered  with  ashes,  about  half- 
past  nine.  He  had  sweat  considerably  in  carrying 
the  boxes,  and  the  ashes  had  stuck  to  the  sides  of  his 
face  and  his  neck  as  he  had  shifted  the  box  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  he  looked  like  an  Irishman 
who  had  been  working  all  day  in  a  sewer.  He  went 
in  at  the  front  entrance  and  slammed  the  box  down, 
and  presented  himself  at  the  ticket-office,  and  passed 
the  letter  to  the  man  in  charge.  Zeke  was  a  hard- 
looking  subject,  and  the  ticket-seller  laughed  as  he 
looked  at  him.  When  he  read  the  letter  he  laughed 
more,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  contain 
himself  enough  to  scribble  a  few  lines  on  a  piece  of 
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paper  and  enclose  it  in  a  sealed  envelope,  and,  hand- 
incr  it  to  Zeke,  told  him  to  take  both  letters  and  the 
box  to  the  stage-manager  at  the  stage  entrance,  which 
he  directed  him  to. 

Zeke  went  out  and  turned  into  the  alley-way  that 
led  to  the  back  of  the  theatre,  and  reaching  the  door 
banged  upon  it.  The  door-keeper  opened  it,  and 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Zeke,  with  his  crushed  hat, 
his  dirty  face  streaked  with  ashes,  and  his  coat 
daubed  up  with  paint,  he  thought  he  was  a  drunken 
Mick,  and  was  going  to  bounce  him  ;  but  when  Zeke 
passed  him  the  letters,  and  stammered  out  something 
about  grip-sack,  the  door-keeper  began  to  smell  a  rat, 
and  told  him  to  come  right  in,  and,  passing  him  back 
his  letters,  directed  him  where  to  find  the  staofe- 
manager.  When  that  important  individual  was  found 
he  looked  at  Zeke  with  astonishment  for  a  moment, 
and  then  doubled  up  with  laughter.  He  finally  man- 
aged to  quiet  down,  and  asked  Zeke  what  he  wanted, 
and  that  young  man  passed  him  the  two  letters. 

He  read  them  with  one  eye,  keeping  the  other  on 
Zeke,  and  every  moment  or  two  he  would  be  seized 
with  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  seemed  strange  to  Zeke, 
who  thought  to  himself  what  good-natured  people 
actors  are  !    When  he  had  finished  the  letters  he  told 
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Zeke  to  wait  a  few  moments,  and  he  would  get  the 
grip-sack  ready  for  him.  The  manager  was  away 
some  time,  but,  as  Zeke  was  tired,  he  took  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  rest.  Finally  he  came,  and  told  Zeke 
to  follow  him.  The  performance  was  gomg  on,  and 
he  led  him  behind  the  flat  that  made  the  back  of  the 
scene  on  the  stage  ;  and  just  as  they  reached  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage  Zeke  stepped  on  a  trap  that  had  been 
cleverly  arranged,  and  down  he  went  under  the  stage. 
Here  all  was  darkness,  the  gas  having  been  turned 
out  purposely.  Zeke  rolled  off  the  trap  on  to  the 
floor,  not  hurt,  but  frightened  half  out  of  his  senses. 
He  picked  himself  up,  and  just  then  one  of  the  stage 
hands  came  down,  lighted  the  gas,  and  took  him  back 
to  the  stage  by  the  stairs.  The  stage-manager  met 
him  again,  and,  laughing,  said,  "I  ought  to  have  told 
you  to  avoid  that  trap,  Mr.  Thompson,  but  I  forgot 
it.     Are  you  hurt  any  ?  " 

"  Hurt  ?  Gosh  !  no  !  But  you  might  as  well  kill 
a  man  as  scare  him  to  death." 

"  After  you  have  been  on  the  stage  awhile  you  will 
get  used  to  traps.  But  the  grip-sack  is  ready ;  take 
it  to  Mr.  Keach,  and  tell  him  I  am  much  obliged  for 
the  use  of  it." 

"Where  is  it?" 
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"  The  door-keeper  will  give  it  to  you  as  you  go  out. 
Go  through  that  entrance," — and  he  pointed  to  the 
third,  —  "  and  you  will  avoid  the  trap." 

Zeke  avoided  the  trap  this  time ;  but  he  did  not 
avoid  a  five-pound  paper  bag  of  flour,  that,  descend- 
ins:  from  the  flies,  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  com- 
pletely  showered  him.  .  Frightened  again,  he  rushed 
to  the  door-keeper,  and  succeeded  in  finding  him. 
"Where  is  that  grip-sack?"  he  asked.  "I  shall  get 
killed  if  I  stay  here  any  longer." 

"Oh,  sit  down  !  sit  down  !"  cried  the  door-keeper. 
"I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,"  —  and  he 
pushed  him  back.  Zeke  dropped,  as  he  thought,  into 
a  chair;  but,  instead,  lit  in  a  tub  of  dirty  water. 
Mad  as  a  hatter,  he  jumped  up,  the  water  streaming 
down  his  legs,  and  the  door-keeper  told  him  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  tub  was  there,  and  that  he  was  so 
sorry  that  Zeke  had  sat  down  in  it. 

"  Yes,  you're  awful  sorry  !"  exclaimed  Zeke,  indig- 
nantly. "I've  had  more  accidents  happen  to  me 
to-night  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  time  since  I  was 
born  ;  and,  darn  it !  I  believe  half  of  them  happened 
on  purpose.     Give  me  that  grip-sack  ! " 

"Here  it  is."  And  the  door-keeper  passed  him  a 
meal-bag,  tightly  tied  up. 
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Zeke  grabbed  it,  and  rushed  out ;  but  he  had  only 
gone  a  few  steps  from  the  door,  when  he  stumbled 
and  fell,  and  down  he  went  on  top  of  the  bag,  and 
there  was  a  gi-eat  crash.  The  door-keeper,  who  had 
been  watching  him,  rushed  out  just  as  he  had  recov- 
ered his  feet. 

"  Great  snakes  !  You  have  broken  that  grip-sack  !  '* 
exclaimed  the  door-keeper. 

"Broken  it?"  asked  Zeke,  looking  a  little  scared. 

"  Yes.  You  are  in  a  pickle  now  !  Have  you  any 
idea  of  its  value  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  answered  Zeke,  looking  badly  frightened. 

"  That  grip-sack  cost  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  if 
you  haven't  the  money  to  replace  it,  they'll  jug  you, 
sure." 

"Jug  me?" 

"  Yes,  put  you  in  jail.  Now,  young  man,  you  fol- 
low my  advice.  Don't  you  go  to  the  Museum  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  you  make  tracks  for  home." 

"  By  gracious  !  I  believe  I  will.  If  I  have  got  to 
go  through  this  kind  of  business  for  a  month,  I 
wouldn't  be  an  actor  for  all  dad's  farm  is  worth." 
And,  giving  the  bag  a  kick,  Zeke  started  on  the  run 
again,  and  that  was  the  last  we  heard  of  him. 

What  was  in  the  bag  ? 
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Oh,  yes  !  I  had  forgotten.  It  was  filled  with 
empty  bottles. 

I  believe  the  last  engagement  ever  played  at  the 
Museum,  if  not  in  Boston,  by  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  was 
played  there  while  I  was  connected  with  the  house. 
Being  in  nearly  every  piece  with  him  I  became  some- 
what acquainted  with  him,  and  liked  him  very  much. 
He  was  social,  gentlemanly,  free-hearted,  and  one  of 
the  very  last  men  that  I  should  have  supposed  would 
turn  out  such  a  villain.  He  was  a  good  actor,  and, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  equalled,  if  not  excelled, 
his  father. 

His  rendition  of  Richard  Third,  and  Charles  de 
Moor,  in  "  The  Robbers,"  were  marvels  of  strong, 
vigorous,  and  impassioned  acting.  He  excelled  in 
shooting  and  fencing,  and  I  have  been  told  that  he 
would  fire  at  a  ten  of  diamonds  with  a  common  re- 
volver, and  take  a  spot  out  with  every  shot,  at  a  long 
distance, — the  exact  number  of  yards  I  can't  recall. 

His  fencing  in  "Macbeth,"  "Richard  Third,"  and 
such  pieces,  was  terribly  realistic  ;  and  his  opponents 
ofttimes  left  the  theatre  with  bruised  or  cut  hands, 
due  to  the  careless  excitement  under  which  he  labored 
in  such  scenes. 

When  one  thinks  of  what  he  might  have  been,  had 
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he  lived  and  followed  his  profession,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  he  should  have  given  way  to  the  mistaken  feel- 
ings and  passions  that  made  him  a  cowardly  assassin. 

As  an  actor  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies, 
and  when  he  appeared  as  Claude  Melnotte,  in  "The 
Lady  of  Lyons,"  always  drew  crowded  houses,  the 
fair  sex  comprising  by  far  the  larger  half  of  the 
audience.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  he  played  Claude 
Melnotte  at  his  last  matinee  appearance  at  the 
Museum. 

The  first  show  the  club  gave  was  in  the  School- 
street  .Opera-House,  which  has  long  since  been  given 
up  to  business  purposes.  We  had  it  one  Thanksgiv- 
ing afternoon  and  evening,  and  expected  to  make  a 
small  fortune  out  of  it ;  but  how  easy  it  is  to  be  mis- 
taken in  this  world ! 

Most  of  the  boys  were  then  engaged  at  the  Museum ; 
but  we  were  not  needed  that  day,  and  had  the  after- 
noon and  evening  for  our  own  use. 

We  advertised  as  a  regular  dramatic  company 
"  from  the  New  York  theatres ;  "  this  out  of  revenge, 
I  suppose,  to  the  numerous  snap-shows,  composed  of 
supes  and  ballet-girls,  sent  out  from  New  York,  who 
advertise  themselves  from  the  Boston  theatres. 

We  advertised  in  all  the  daily  papers,  and  had 
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every  available  wall  in  the  city  plastered  with  two- 
sheet  posters.  We  pinned  our  faith  on  printer's  ink ; 
but,  by  the  ghost  of  Franklin  !  it  went  back  on  us. 

The  bill  was  the  same  for  each  performance,  con- 
sisting of  the  tragedy  of  "Pizarro,"  cut  to  suit  the 
company,  and  the  farce  of  "  Box  and  Cox." 

Edwin  Forrest  was  then  filling  an  engagement  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  and  was  underlined  for  Holla,  in 
"Pizarro,"  three  nights  before  our  show  came  off;  and 
several  of  us  went  to  see  him  and  the  piece,  with  the 
hope  of  deriving  some  advantage  from  our  visit. 

We  had  all  taken  part  in  the  piece  at  the  Museum, 
when  Whalley  played  Rolla;  Kcach,  Alonzo;  and 
Kate  Reignolds,  Cora.  After  witnessing  the  Boston, 
Theatre  representation  we  all  declared  that  the 
Museum  cast  knocked  spots  out  of  it,  and  one  of  my 
friends  declared  that  I  could  do  Holla  better  than 
Forrest  myself,  —  an  opinion  that  was  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  the  rest  of  the  club. 

Poor  Forrest !  How  fortunate  for  his  piece  of 
mind  that  he  did  not  know  our  opinion  !  It  would 
no  doubt  have  caused  him  many  sleepless  nights. 

Being  young  and  "  fresh,"  and  having  withal  an 
excellent  idea  of  my  own  powers,  I  was  idiot  enough 
to  think  so  myself.     I  am  afraid  if  the  great  tragedian 
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could  have  witnessed  my  performance  he  would  have 
disagreed  with  the  club ;  but,  out  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  I  will  state  that  I  did  think  he  was  ahead 
of  me  in  Metamora  and  Spartacus. 

The  eventful  day  arrived.  We  sent  out  boys 
early  in  the  evening  to  distribute  small  bills  at  the 
Museum,  Morris  Brothers,  and  the  Boston  Theatre, 
hoping  to  catch  some  of  the  overflow  from  those 
places,  as  they  all  turned  away  people ;  and,  indeed, 
most  of  our  audiences,  except  a  few  personal  friends, 
came  in  that  way. 

Our  stage  was  well  provided  with  scenery,  and 
we  had  hired  the  proper  costumes  from  a  professional, 
—  who  afterwards  ran  away  with  a  well-known 
actress,  leaving  his  wife  behind  him, — and  had  done 
the  best  we  could  in  the  way  of  properties. 

The  audience  in  the  afternoon  was  small ;  but  the 
performance  passed  off  fairly,  although  it  would  not 
have  been  hard  for  any  old  theatre-goers  to  have 
told  that  we  were  amateurs. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  good  house,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  seats  being  filled.  The  show  went  on 
very  well,  considering  the  company,  until,  in  the 
middle  of  the  tragedy,  a  flat  was  hoisted  too  quick, 
and   one  of  the   stars  (?)   was   discovered   shooting 
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across  the  stage,  with  his  coat-tails  sticking  out 
straight  behind  him.  This  provoked  a  roar  of 
laughter  in  the  wrong  place ;  but,  aside  from  this 
little  contretemps y  the  tragedy  was  fairly  rendered, 
for  us,  all  the  more  difficult  portions  having  been 
remorselessly  cut. 

There  was  an  extra  long  wait  between  the  pieces, 
and,  although  the  orchestra  did  their  duty  nobly,  the 
audience  became  impatient  and  began  to  stamp  and 
exercise  their  lungs.  This  made  some  of  the  boys 
nervous  ;  but  the  young  lady  who  played  Mrs.  Bouncer 
in  the  farce  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  She  said 
that  we  had  all  night  before  us,  and  she  proposed  to 
take  her  time  about  dressing.  If  the  audience  didn't 
like  it,  they  could  do  the  other  thing.  As  the  gallery 
gods  began  to  be  unpleasantly  demonstrative,  the 
curtain  was  rung  up,  and  the  noise  died  away.  I 
played  Box,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  a  German,  Oox; 
while  Mrs.  Bouncer  was  done  by  the  best  actress  our 
company  possessed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play  Cox  is  discovered 
alone  upon  the  stage,  and  commences,  "I've  half  a 
mind  to  register  an  oath,"  etc.  He  talked  in  broken 
English,  and,  before  he  had  spoken  half-a-dozen 
lines,  the  house  was  convulsed  with   laughter,  and 
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his  every  appearance  on  the  stage  afterwards  was  the 
signal  for  a  roar. 

Some  amusing  incidents  happened  during  the  farce. 
When  I  took  Cox^s  chop  from  the  fire  I  pushed  up 
the  window  at  the  back  of  the  room,  and  threw  it 
violently  out,  according  to  the  business  of  the  play. 
It  so  happened  that  Mrs,  Bouncer  was  standing 
directly  behind  the  window,  listening  to  me,  and  did 
not  retreat  quick  enough.  As  I  threw  up  the  window 
I  let  the  chop  drive,  and  it  took  her  square  in  the 
face.  She  shrieked  and  ran,  while  the  audience,  who 
had  witnessed  the  incident,  roared  with  laughter. 
Although  sorry  for  her,  I  could  not  help  smiling 
myself,  but  I  slammed  down  the  window  and  went 
on  with  my  part. 

Farther  along  in  the  piece,  where  Box  and  Cox  sit 
on  the  bed  together,  the  bedstead  broke  down,  and  Cox 
and  I  sprawled  out  on  the  floor,  to  our  own  disgust, 
but  to  the  evident  enjoyment  of  our  patrons ;  while 
a  small  boy  in  the  gallery  squeaked  out,  "  Set  'em 
up  again ! " 

The  day  after  the  show,  in  looking  over  the  ac- 
counts, we  found  the  expenses  had  exceeded  the 
receipts  by  some  sixty  dollars,  and  I  went  to  the 
wall-eyed  old  sinner  from  whom  we  had  hired  the 
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theatre  to  get  him  to  make  a  reduction  on  his  bill. 
But  he  wouldn't  take  off  half  a  cent,  and  we  had  to 
assess  the  male  members  four  dollars  each,  in  order 
to  square  the  bills. 

This  was  a  disagreeable  pill  for  some  of  the  club 
to  swallow,  and  six  of  the  members  left  after  paying 
their  assessments.  We  kept  the  club  alive  during 
the  winter,  and  obtained  a  few  new  members. 

Our  next  show  was  given  the  following  spring,  in  the 
town-hall  in  Foxborough,  and  consisted  of  a  miscel- 
laneous entertainment ;  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
recitations,  tableaux,  and  an  original  temperance 
drama,  made  up  the  programme. 

It  took  place  on  Fast  night,  and  we  had  a  crowded 
house,  and  ought  to  hav^  made  money.  But  the  tab- 
leaux swamped  us.  We  took  ten  extra  people  to  use 
in  them,  and  had  to  purchase  some  things  especially 
for  the  tableaux,  and  that  increased  our  expenses  so 
that  we  lost  money. 

Among  our  company  on  that  occasion  were  two 
fellows  —  professionals — who  had  traveled  with  a 
minstrel  troupe,  and  who  were  fine  singers.  They 
appeared  early  in  the  programme,  and  sang  first  a 
comic  duet,  "Widow  Malone."  'fhrough  some  fr^ak, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  they  chs^ngpd   parts 
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when  they  reached  the  stage,  the  tenor  singing  the 
bass  part,  and  vice  versa. 

The  bass  commenced  the  tenor  line,  "Did  you  ne'er 
hear  tell  of  the  Widow  Malone?"  and  the  tenor 
brought  out  the  "Och  Hone,"  of  the  bass,  in  such  a 
comical  manner,  and  with  such  a  rich  brogue,  that 
the  bass  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  tenor  soon 
joined  him.  In  a  few  seconds  they  controlled  their 
laughter,  and  the  bass  went  on,  "  She  lived  in  the 
town  of  Athlone  ;  "  but  here  the  tenor  began  laughing 
again,  and  the  bass  joined  him.  This  made  the 
audience  indignant,  and  some  of  them  commenced 
hissing,  during  which  the  singers  left  the  stage. 

As  soon  as  they  came  off  I  gave  them  a  blowing- 
up,  and  told  them  if  they  did  not  go  back  and  sing 
the  piece  properly  I  would  not  pay  them  a  cent, 
they  having  been  hired  as  an  extra  attraction. 

This  sobered  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  audience  had 
quieted  a  little  they  went  on  again,  but  sang  "Lar- 
board Watch  "  instead  of  the  other  duet.  They  ren- 
dered it  finely,  and  were  loudly  applauded,  but  would 
not  respond  to  the  encore. 

The  lady  who  was  going  to  play  the  principal  part 
in  the  temperance  drama  was  taken  sick  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  sent  me  word  at  the  last  moment  before 
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we  left  Boston  that  she  could  not  go.  I  had  no 
time  to  get  a  person  to  fill  her  place,  and  conse- 
quently we  had  to  omit  the  play,  substituting  "  An 
Unwarrantable  Intrusion"  for  it. 

This  necessitated  an  apology,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
applause  that  had  greeted  "  Larboard  Watch "  died 
away,  I  stepped  out  on  the  stage  and  made  the 
proper  announcement  to  the  audience.  But  it  was 
received  in  anything  but  a  kindly  spirit,  and  amid 
hisses  and  groans  I  retired. 

We  learned  afterward  that  there  was  a  large 
Temperance  Division  in  the  place,  and  that  nearly  all 
the  members  had  attended  the  show  for  the  express 
purpose  of  seeing  the  new  drama;  of  course  they 
were  disappointed,  and  I  don't  blame  them  for  having 
let  us  know  it. 

The  nejct  thing  on  the  programme  was  a  duet  by 
Miss  Jones  and  myself.  As  we  stepped  forward,  and 
made  our  bow,  we  were  greeted  with  hisses  and  cat- 
calls, which  soon  subsided,  however,  as  the  lady's 
sweet  soprano  notes  echoed  through  the  hall.  At 
the  close  of  our  piece  we  were  handsomely  ap- 
plauded ;  but  we  did  not  heed  a  recall,  as  the  lady 
would  not  go  on  again,  and  told  me  after  we  left  the 
stage  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  sing  to  geese. 
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She  was  a  very  fine  singer,  and  the  hisses  that  had 
greeted  us  when  we  first  stepped  on  to  the  stage  had 
made  her  feel  anything  but  pleasant. 

Some  of  the  tableaux  were  very  successful,  and  the 
performance  went  on  until  we  reached  the  farce  with- 
out serious  interruption.  But  as  soon  as  the  curtain 
rose  on  the  farce  the  boys  in  the  audience  began  to 
kick  up  a  racket,  and  half  of  the  time  I  could  not 
hear  myself  speak. 

There  was  a  clique  in  the  hall  who  had  evidently 
made  up  their  minds  to  drive  us  ofi*  the  stage  ;  but  they 
did  not  succeed,  for  the  fellow  who  played  the  other 
principal  part  with  me  had  plenty  of  gall,  and  was 
not  easily  frightened ;  and  we  stuck  to  it  and  finished 
the  piece  as  if  there  had  not  been  the  slightest 
interruption,  more  especially  as  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  respectable  part  of  the.  audience 
enjoyed  it. 

The  show  was  over  about  ten  o'clock,  and  my 
partner,  who  had  sold  tickets,  went  downstairs  in 
the  lower  entry',  and  met  the  people  as  they  came 
from  the  hall,  asKing  them  if  it  had  not  been  a  first- 
class  show,  and  if  they  did  not  like  it. 

Some  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  others,  amused 
at  his  cheek,  told  him  that  the  show  was  the  best  that 
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had  ever  been  given  in  the  place,  and  they  hoped  we 
would  come  again. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  before  we  were  washed  up 
and  packed  up,  and  ready  to  leave  the  hall,  and 
then  we  learned  that  we  should  have  to  take  the 
coach  at  four  o'clock,  in  order  to  catch  the  early  train 
to  Boston.  As  we  had  only  four  hours  to  wait,  we 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  to  a  hotel,  and 
amused  ourselves  in  various  ways  till  the  stage  came. 
Most  of  the  ladies  took  a  nap  in  the  anterooms,  on 
the  cushioned  settees,  and  the  gentlemen  played  cards 
and  smoked. 

Everybody  was  sleepy  the  next  day,  and  there  was 
not  much  work  done  in  our  office.  The  second  night 
after  the  show  we  got  the  bills  together,  and  learned 
how  we  stood.  There  was  a  deficit  of  about  forty 
dollars,  and  the  fellows  had  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  again.  This  caused  the  desertion  of  a 
large  number  of  the  remaining  members,  and  the 
club  broke  up. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  Foxborough  show,  my 
partner  and  myself  arranged  a  snap  for  Lynn.  We 
hired  Lyceum  Hall,  engaged  three  people  beside  our- 
selves, billed  the  town  well,  advertised  in  the  local 
papers,  and  hoped  to  make  a  pot  of  money. 
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Aliis  for  human  expectations  !  The  show  was  never 
given. 

We  went  down  to  Lynn  about  four  o'clock  on  the 
advertised  day,  and  made  all  our  preparations  for 
the  performance.  It  was  cloudy  when  we  left  Bos- 
ton, and  while  out  to  supper  the  rain  commenced 
falling,  and  before  we  went  back  to  the  hall  it  poured 
in  torrents. 

About  half-a-dozen  boys  and  two  or  three  men  put 
in  an  appearance  ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
thought  best  not  to  give  the  show. 

"It's  of  no  use,"  said  Harry;  "  even  the  elements 
are  against  us." 

We  hung  around  the  hall  until  eight  o'clock,  then 
settled  for  the  hall  on  the  best  terms  we  could  get 
(and,  by  the  way,  the  janitor  was  a  "  white  man,"  and 
made  a  liberal  discount  from  the  price  we  had  agreed 
to  pay),  packed  up  our  things,  and  left  for  home, 
sadder,  but  not  wiser,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  That 
fiasco  cost  us  about  forty  dollars.  However,  we  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  anticipation ;  and,  at  our  age,  that 
was  somethinsr. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SNAP-SHOW  AT  MILFORD.  —  AX  IMPECUNIOUS  MANAGER.  — 
AMATEUR  THEATRICALS  IN  NEW  YORK.  —  A  SPECULATION 
AT  NIBLO'S. 

WHILE  running  our  office  in  Boston   a  fellow 
came  to  me  one  day,  and  wanted  me  to  play 
a  few  nights  with  a  show,  that  I  will  call  "Parker's 
Comedy  Combination."     We  settled  the  terms,  and 
then  1  asked  him  if  the  salary  was  sure. 
"As  sure  as  if  you  had  it  in  your  hands." 
"  All  right.     What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 
"Tuesday  night  we  play  in  Milford.     The  bill  is 
'  Maid  of  Croissey,'  '  Sketches  in  India,'  and  '  Paddy 
Miles'   Boy.'     You  will   play  Francis  in   the  first 
piece,  Cajpt.  Dorrington  in  the  second,  and  Henry 
in  the  last.     Are  you  up  in  either  part,  and  have 
you  either  of  the  books?  " 

"I  have  played   Henry  in   'Miles'  Boy,'  several 
times,   and  have  a  copy  of  the  play.       The  other 
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two  characters  I  have  never  played,  and  I  have  not 
either  of  the  books." 

"  No  matter ;  I  have  plenty  of  copies  of  each. 
Here  is  the  *  Maid  of  Croissey '  and  '  Sketches  in 
India.'  We  have  a  rehearsal  at  No.  —  Boylston 
street,  at  half-past  seven,  Saturday  evening.  Be 
on  hand,  will  you?" 

I  promised,  and  he  made  himself  scarce. 

Saturday  evening  I  went  to  the  place  appointed 
for  rehearsal,  and  was  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the 
company.  They  were  rather  a  seedy-looking  set. 
Two  of  the  gentlemen  had  played  utility  business 
in  regular  companies,  the  others  were  amateurs. 
The  three  girls  had  only  played  with  dramatic  clubs. 

In  one  of  the  actors,  Dick  Blank,  I  recognized 
an  acquaintance,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anj^- 
thing  about  the  manager. 

He  told  me  that  he  understood  the  manager  was 
attached  to  the  Howard  in  some  capacity,  and  he 
guessed  salaries  would  be  all  right. 

The  stage-manager  now  informed  us  that  all  the 
company  were  present,  and  the  rehearsal  began. 

Most  of  the  company  read  from  their  books, 
Dick,  myself,  and  one  of  the  girls,  being  the  only 
ones  who  were  any  way  up  in  their  parts. 
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"Now,  this  won't  do,"  growled  the  stage-mana- 
ger; "I  did  not  intend  to  have  another  rehearsal 
until  we  had  the  stage  rehearsal  at  Milford,  but  I'm 
blest  if  you  don't  do  better  than  this  before  you 
leave  Boston.  We  will  have  another  rehearsal  here 
at  the  same  time  to-morrow  evening." 

"  I  can't  come  Sunday  evening ;  I  have  an  engage- 
ment," said  Miss  Primrose. 

"  Oh,  hang  your  engagement  I  Let  your  young 
man  call  around  and  coddle  you  Monday  night.  It 
will  not  make  any  difference  to  him.  If  you  can't 
be  here  to-morrow  night,  I  sliall  get  some  one  to 
take  your  place  ;  that  is  all  there  is  to  that." 

At  this  ultimatum  Miss  Primrose  gave  a  reluct- 
ant promise  to  be  there. 

"All  right,  then.     Remember,  ladies  and  gentle 
men,  seven-thirty,  to-morrow  evening,  and  see  that 
you  are  all  up  in  your  parts." 

Upon  this  we  adjourned,  and  Dick  and  I  went  out 
together. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  worse  rehearsal  than  that, 
Billy?"  asked  Dick,  as  we  reached  the  street. 

"Never,"  I  replied,  laughing.  "I  don't  wonder 
that  he  wants  another  to-morrow  nisrht." 

All  of  the  company  put  in  an  appearance  Sunday 
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night,  and  the  rehearsal  was  a  great  improvement 
over  that  of  the  night  before. 

At  its  close,  the  stage-manager  told  us  to  be  at  the 
Boston  and  Albany  station  at  a  certain  hour  Tuesday 
morning. 

Tuesday  the  treasurer  of  the  company  met  us  at 
the  depot,  and  bought  our  tickets.  We  arrived  at 
Milford  in  timoi  for  dinner,  and  proceeded  to  the 
hotel.  After  dinner  we  went  to  the  hall  and  had  a 
stage  rehearsal,  and  while  in  the  hall  it  began  to 
rain.  When  we  returned  to  the  hotel  it  poured  as 
hard  as  I  ever  saw  it,  and,  in  spite  of  umbrella^,  we 
were  well  soaked. 

Goins:  into  the  hotel  office  Dick  and  I  found  the 
treasurer  and  the  hotel  proprietor  engaged  in  a 
war  of  words  about  a  bill,  and,  listening  to  the 
conversation,  we  found  out  that  the  manager  had 
been  there  with  a  company  the  week  before,  and 
had  not  paid  any  bills,  and  that  the  landlord  still 
held  his  overcoat  for  security.  The  manager  had 
promised  to  pay  the  bill  this  day,  and  redeem  his 
overcoat ;  but  he  had  not  come  to  time,  and 
this  had  led  the  landlord  to  pitch  into  the  treas- 
urer. 

The   treasurer   told    him    that    the    manager  had 
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promised  to  follow  us  by  the.  next    train,  and    he 
could  not  account  for  his  non-appearance. 

About  this  time,  through  the  torrents  of  rain, 
came  dripping  in,  the  printer,  the  newspaper  man, 
and  the  bill-poster,  who  each  had  a  few  words  for 
the  treasurer,  that  made  things  decidedly  lively. 

The  treasurer  told  them  he  had  no  money,  an4 
could  not  pay  them  until  he  heard  from  the  man- 
ager ;  and  they,  after  calling  him  a  beat  and  a  hum- 
bug, and  several  harder  names,  took  their  leave, 
vowing  vengeance  on  the  manager  if  they  ever 
caught  him. 

"This  is  a  nice  go,  Billy,"  said  Dick  to  me,  as  the 
door  closed  on  the  angry  claimants. 

"I  should  say  so.  I  don't  believe  we  shall  give 
any  show  here  to-night." 

Just  then  the  treasurer,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
landlord  for  a  few  moments,  —  he  having  been  called 
to  some  other  part  of  the  house,  — told  us  he  would 
like  to  see  us  in  the  parlor. 

We  followed  him  in,  and  found  the  rest  of  the 
company.  He  informed  us  that,  on  account  of  the 
rain,  he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  of  any  use  to 
give  the  show,  and  that,  as  he  had  just  money  enough 
to  pay  our  fare  back  to  Boston,  we  had  better  return 
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on  the  next  train,  which  was  the  last  one  for  Boston 
that  nio-ht. 

We  all  agreed  with  him;  and  he  procured  a 
couple  of  hacks,  and  we  rode  to  the  depot  and 
started  for  home. 

The  treasurer  told  us  in  the  cars  that  Parker 
might  come  to  Milford  on  the  last  train  from  Boston, 
and  that  our  train  crossed  it  at  South  Framing:- 
ham,  and  that  when  it  arrived  there  he  wanted  us  to 
go  through  the  cars  on  the  train  from  Boston  and  see 
if  Parker  was  in  it ;  and  if  he  was,  we  would  go  back 
to  Milford  with  him  if  he  had  any  money,  as  we 
could  reach  there  in  time  to  play.  We  agreed  to  do 
what  he  asked ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  reached  South 
Framingham,  we  left  our  train  and  went  on  board 
the  other,  which  arrived  but  a  moment  behind  us. 
Two  of  us  took  a  car,  one  at  each  end,  and  went 
through  it,  while  one  or  two  stayed  outside  and  kept 
watch.  But  there  was  no  Parker  on  the  Boston  train, 
and  we  went  back  to  our  train  and  joined  the  girls. 

When  we  arrived  at  Boston  the  treasurer  promised 
to  pay  us  in  a  few  days,  informing  us  that  Parker 
had  money,  and  it  would  be  all  right.  But,  as  far  as 
Dick  and  I  were  concerned,  we  never  saw  the  color 
of  the  money,  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  others  did. 
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Shortly  after  this  I  sold  out  my  interest  in  my 
business  and  went  to  New  York. 

On  arrival  there  I  went  to  work  for  a  concern  on 
Park  Row,  and  kept  out  of  theatricals  for  about  four 
months. 

But  the  ruling  passion  was  strong  within  me,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  having  made  several  male 
acquaintances, — two  of  whom  were  members  of  a 
dramatic  club  that  met  at  Dramatic  Hall,  on  Houston 
street, — I  went  there  with  them  one  night  and  joined 
the  club ;  and,  being  of  a  sociable  disposition,  I  soon 
became  acquainted  with  all  the  members,  — ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen,  —  among  whom  were  some  of  the 
best  amateurs  in  New  York,  several  of  them  to-day 
being  members  of  theatrical  companies,  and  stai^ding 
high  in  their  profession. 

While  a  member  of  this  club  I  played  several 
prominent  parts  in  different  pieces,  and  also  went 
out  on  several  snaps,  in  all  of  which  there  was  more 
honor  than  profit. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1863,  in  company 
with  a  friend,  Frank  Fun,  I  arranged  a  show  to  be 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Fund. 
We  had  a  host  of  volunteers,  and  the  following 
programme   was   selected:    Piano   solo,    "Overture 
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from  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  Ascher ;  —  we  considered  an 
orchestra  too  expensive,  and  as  two  excellent  pianists 
offered  their  services  we  gladly  accepted  them,  — 
the  two-act  drama  of  "  Michael  Erie  ;  or,  the  Maniac 
Lover";  piano  solo,  "The  Last  Hope,  Gottschalk ; 
reading,  "  Widow  Bedott "  ;  piano  solo,  "  La  Sonnam- 
bula,"  Ley  bach ;  and  Morton's  farce,  "  Fitzsmythe  of 
Fitzsmythe  Hall." 

We  hired  Niblo's  Saloon,  an  adjunct  of  Niblo's 
Theatre,  advertised  in  all  the  daily  papers,  put  out 
several  hundred  two-sheet  posters,  and  five  thousand 
gutter-snipes,  besides  three  thousand  programmes, 
one  thousand  of  which  were  reserved  for  the  hall. 
The  show  was  well  advertised,  and  ought  to  have 
pai4.  But  it  was  a  failure  financially;  my  old 
enemy,  the  rain,  ruined  us. 

The  day  set  for  it  was  fair ;  but  about  one  o'clock 
it  began  to  cloud  up  ;  at  three  it  began  to  rain,  and 
between  half-past  six  —  the  time  the  doors  were 
opened  —  and  half-past  seven  —  the  hour  advertised 
to  commence  —  it  seemed  as  if  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  literally  opened,  for  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents,  and  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  ticket-holders  came. 

We  had  ordered   nice  costumes,  and   those  with 
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the  hall,  printing,  advertising,  bill-posting,  piano, 
carriages  for  the  ladies,  etc.,  run  the  expenses  up  to 
a  fraction  short  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Our 
receipts,  including  cash  taken  at  the  box-office,  and 
tickets  sold  outside,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
dollars,  leaving  about  two  hundred  for  Frank  and  I 
to  make  good.  And  this,  much  against  our  incli- 
nation, we  did.  Every  bill  was  paid,  although  it 
made  us  both  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey  for  the  next 
six  weeks,  and  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Fund,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  was  not  increased  through  our  efforts. 

The  performance  passed  off  like  many  others  of 
the  same  kind,  and  was  creditable  in  the  main, 
although  there  were  some  outs  about  it. 

Tom  Holmes  played  Michael  Erle^  and  I,  Philip 
D'Arville.  The  low-comedy  part,  Andi-ew  Adze^ 
was  done  by  a  Boston  fellow  I  knew,  who  was  then 
working  in  New  York.  It  was  his  first  appearance 
on  any  stage,  and,  as  he  was  all  right  at  the  rehears- 
als, we  thought  he  would  get  along  well  enough  on 
the  night  of  performance. 

But  he  didn't  pan  out  worth  a  cent.  He  was 
seized  with  stage-fright  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
before  the  foot-lights,  and  stammered  and  blundered 
all   the  evening.     The  audience  made  fun  "of  him, 
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whenever  he  appeared,  and  the  young  lady  who 
played  Julia  Spring ^  and  who  had  a  number  of 
scenes  with  him,  became  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
him,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a  guy  and  a  booby, 
and  had  better  go  home  to  his  mother.  And,  indeed, 
I  guess  he  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  have 
followed  her  advice,  if  he  could  have  had  the  chance. 

It  took  all  the  prompter's  time  to  attend  to  him, 
and  what  few  words  he  remembered  he  could  not 
speak  distinctly.  He  would  stand  still  in  one  spot  on 
the  stage,  his  left  hand  stroking  his  mustache,  his 
right  rubbing  nervously  up  und  down  his  right  leg, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  blank  space.  I  have  seen  some 
sticks  on  the  stage  in  my  day,  but  he  made  the  mo^t 
ridiculous  appearance  of  any  amateur  I  ever  knew. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  scene,  in  the  second 
act,  when  Andrew  goes  to  kiss  Julia,  she  remon- 
strates, he  persists,  and  finally  she  says,  "  So  must 
expect  to  be  taught  better  manners,"  boxes  his  ears, 
and  runs  off  the  stage. 

Much  to  the  delight  of  the  audience,  and  the  rest 
of  us  behind  the  curtain,  when  Julia  boxed  his  ears, 
she  did  it  in  earnest,  and  gave  him  such  a  slap 
across  the  cheek  that  it  resounded  through  the 
house,  and  the  people  before  the  curtain  expressed 
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their  appreciation  by  a  round  of  applause,  leaving 
poor  Andrew  more  dazed  than  ever.  He  mumbled 
through  the  few  lines  he  had  to  say  after  Julia's  exit, 
and  came  off,  and  then  he  swore  that  he  would  not 
go  on  again,  and  was  going  home. 

I  expostulated  with  him,  and  so  did  the  other 
fellows,  and  we  told  him  he  was  doing  first-rate. 
"Well,  it's  terrible,"  he  said,  as  he  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead.  "  If  I  ever  get  out 
of  this,  you  would  not  get  me  to  go  on  the  stage 
again  for  a  thousand  dollars." 

I  told  Miles  Melville^  with  whom  he  vrent  on  next, 
to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  see  that  he  did  not  slope, 
as  I  had  to  go  on  immediately  in  the  second  scene. 

As  soon  as  I  was  out  of  the  scene  I  looked  around 
for  Andrew,  and,  not  seeing  him,  went  into  the 
dressing-room,  where  I  found  him  hunting  for  his 
clothes,  but  without  success. 

Just  then  Michael  Erie  came  to  the  door,  and 
tipped  me  the  wink,  and  I  took  immediately. 

"Never  mind  your  clothes,  Andrew  "  I  said  ;  "  it  is 
most  time  for  you  to  go  on." 

"But  I  want  to  find  my  clothes,"  he  protested. 
"Perhaps  some  one  has  stolen  them." 

"  That  is  nonsense,"  I  replied.     "  I  will  be  person- 
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ally  responsible  for  them.  Come  along;"  and  I 
linked  my  arm  through  his,  and  led  him  like  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter. 

"What  is  the  use  of  my  going  on?"  he  said,  as  he 
followed  Miles  and  I  behind  the  scene,  to  get  around 
to  the  proper  entrance ;  "  I  can't  remember  a  line  of 
my  part." 

"After  you  get  on  the  stage,  keep  near  the  tor- 
mentor, and  I  will  prompt  you  ;  so  you  will  get  along 
all  right." 

Just  then  the  scene  shifted,  and  Michael  went  on. 

"  Brace  up  now,"  I  said ;  "  it's  your  turn  in  a 
minute." 

As  Michael  gave  the  cue,  Miles  started  on,  but 
Andrew  hung  back. 

"  Go  ahead,"  I  urged  ;  "you  speak  first." 

"I  can't,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  you  can,  you  lunkhead!"  and,  seizing  him 
from  behind  by  both  shoulders,  I  gave  him  a  push 
and  a  kick  that  lifted  him  about  three  feet  into  the 
air,  and  landed  him  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
It  was  a  surprise-party  to  him,  I  assure  you. 

The  audience  roared  at  his  sudden  appearance ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  laughing  was  over,  much  to  my 
astonishment,  he  commenced  his  lines,  and  did  the 
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best  in  that  scene  of  any  he  had  appeared  in.  The 
"surprise-party"  had  done  him  good. 

The  other  characters  in  the  play  did  well.  Our 
bashful  man  was  not  in  the  farce,  and  that  passed  off 
first-rate.  The  piano  solos  and  the  reading  were  also 
very  nicely  done. 

After  the  drama  was  finished  Andrew  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  his  clothes.  He  jumped  into 
them  as  quick  as  he  knew  how,  and  left  without 
waiting  to  see  the  farce.  He  had  had  enough  of 
theatricals  for  that  evening. 

In  the  farce  I  played  Frank  Tottenham;  and,  in 
the  criticisms  in  the  newspapers  next  day,  one 
reporter  spoke  of  the  young  man  who  played 
Frank  Tottenham  having  very  dirty  hands,  and 
added  that  it  was  a  pity  so  good  an  actor  was  not 
neater. 

When  I  read  it  I  was  quite  indignant,  until  I 
happened  to  remember  that  I  had  helped  set  the 
scenery  for  the  farce,  and  had  probably  soiled  my 
hands  in  that  way ;  but  the  reporter  must  have 
had  very  sharp  eyes,  as  neither  myself  nor  the 
rest  of  the  company  noticed  anything  the  matter 
with  my  hands. 

While  the  "  Widow  Bedott "   reading  was   going 
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on,  one  of  the  scene-shifters  stepped  out  to  get  a 
drink,  and  was  so  long  in  returning  that  I  had  to 
help  shift  the  scenery,  or  keep  the  stage  waiting. 

A  few  days  after  the  show  I  learned  that  our 
Andrew  Adze  had  left  New  York  for  Boston  on 
one  of  the  Sound  steamers  the  afternoon  following^ 
the  play.  The  person  who  told  me  of  it  said  that 
a  number  of  the  fellows  where  Andrew  worked 
were  at  the  show,  and  that  they  about  worried  the 
life  out  of  him  the  next  forenoon ;  and,  to  escape 
from  his  tormentors,  he  packed  up  in  the  after- 
noon, and  left  for  the  Hub,  and  I  doubt  if  he  has 
ever  been  on  the  stage  since. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IN     WHICH    I    JOIX     A     SHAKESPEARIAN     COMBINATION     AND 
TRAVEL   WITH  A   STAR. 

AFTER  the  Niblo's  Saloon  show  I  laid  quiet  awhile, 
as  far  as  theatricals  were  concerned,  aud>  like 
Micawber,  waited  for  something  to  turn  up. 

The  following  February  I  was  looking  over  a  New 
York  morning  paper  one  day,  and  discovered  an  ad- 
vertisement in  it  for  people  to  join  a  combination, 
that  was  going  on  the  road,  with  J.  H.  Hackett  as 
the  star.  Application  was  to  be  made  to  Mr.  L.  J. 
Vincent,  stage-manager  at  Niblo's  Theatre. 

I  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  Mr.  Vincent  a 
note,  stating  that  I  should  like  to  join  the  combina- 
tion, and  tolling  what  I  could  do. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, saying  he  would  like  to  see  me  at  twelve  o'clock 
that  day  in  regard  to  an  engagement. 

I  went  up  to  the  theatre  at  noon,  had  a  talk  with 
him,  and  was  engaged  for  the  first  performance,  to 
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take  place  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  next  Thurs- 
day evening,  it  being  now  Saturday.  I  was  also  re- 
quested to  appear  at  Niblo's  for  rehearsal  the  next 
Wednesday.  He  told  me  what  part  I  would  be  cast 
for, — the  play  was  "  King  Henry  IV," — and  I  went 
home. 

During  my  interview  with  Mr.  Vincent  I  also  ob- 
tained an  engagement  for  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I 
will  call  Joe  Percy,  and  was  requested  to  bring  Mr. 
Percy  with  me  to  rehearsal. 

At  noon,  Wednesday,  accompanied  by  Joe,  I  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  stage  entrance  at  Niblo's,andwe 
were  admitted.  I  foiind  most  of  the  people  present, 
but  on  looking  them  over  only*  one  that  I  was  ac- 
quainted with,— Harold  Fosburg,  whom  I  had  met  at 
Dramatic  Hall.  I  had  a  few  minutes'  chat  with  him 
and  introduced  him  to  Joe,  and  then  the  stage  was 
cleared  for  rehearsal,  which  proceeded  under .  Mr. 
Vincent's  direction. 

After  it  was  over  we  were  requested  to  be  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  the  next  day,  at  one  o'clock,  for  a 
stage  rehearsal  there,  and  also  were  cast  for  the 
characters  we  were  to  play  in  "  Merry  Wfves  of 
Windsor,"  on  Friday  evening,  in  the  same  house. 

Thursday  morning  I  bought  a  few  things  I  would 
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need,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  repaired  to  the  Academy 
and  took  part  in  the  rehearsal,  which  was  not  finished 
until  six  o'clock.  As  the  performance  began  at  eight, 
and  I  lived  some  way  from  the  theatre,  I  had  to 
hustle  lively  to  get  home  and  eat  supper,  and  return 
in  season  to  dress. 

Fosburg,  Joe,  and  I  dressed  in  the  same  room,  and 
after  putting  the  finish  to  my  toilet  I  glanced  over  a 
programme  that  Joe  had  brought  in  and  stuck  up  on 
the  wall,  and  read  the  following  cast :  — 


King  Henry  IV.,  of  England 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales 
John,  Prince  of  Lancaster 
Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur 


I  Sons  J 


Mr.  C.  Kemble  Mason 

.       Mr,  B.  PORTEK 

Mr.  Rendle 
Mr,  Neafie 


The  popular  American  Tragedian,  his  first  appearance  here 

since  his  return  from  Europe. 

Earl  of  Northumberland        ....  Mr.  Shakespoke 

Earl  of  Worcester Mr.  H.  Parker 

Earl  of  Westmoreland Mr.  Burgess 

Earl  of  Douglas Mr.  G.  Clarke 

Sir  John  Falstaff Mr.  Hackett 

Sir  Walter  Blunt Mr.  Percy 

Sir  Richard  Vernon       ,...,.  Mr.  Post 

Ned  Poins,  a  boon  companion  to  Prince  Hal  ,  Mr.  G.  Clarke 
Francis,  Tapster  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  .  Mr.  E.  Lamb 
Bardolph  .  .  r  Attendants  upon  ")  •  •  Mr.  Frank  Rea 
Gadshill         .         .      -<  >■  .         .        Mr.  Fosburg 

Peto       ...      I         Falstaff         J   .        .Mr.  Harrison 

Sheriff  of  London Mr.  Thomas 

Rahy,  attendant  upon  Hotspur      ....  Mr.  Henry 

Guards,  Knights,  Pages,  etc.,  etc. 
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Lady  Percy,  Hotspur's  wife Mrs.  Skeerett 

Hostess  Quickly    ....         Mrs.  Brougham  Robertson 


Stage-Manager  .         .         .         ,         .  Mr.  L.  J.  Vincent. 

With  the  kind  permission  of  Wm.  Wheatley,  Esq. 

It  was  now  quarter  to  eight,  and  we  went  down  to 
the  stage,  and  found  all  the  company  ready,  some 
being  in  the  green-room,  and  others  walking  back 
and  forth  behind  the  wings,  with  book  in  hand,  run- 
ning over  their  parts.  The  orchestra  was  sending 
forth  its  melodious  strains,  and  the  stage  was  all  set 
for  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act. 

I  walked  down  to  the  prompter's  desk  and  took  a 
squint  through  the  peep-hole  at  the  audience,  and 
found  the  house  well  filled.  A  moment  more,  and 
the  orchestra  had  stopped,  and  the  curtain  went  up. 

Everything  went  all  right  until  the  fourth  scene  in 
the  third  act,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Hotspur 
fight,  and  Hotspur  is  mortally  wounded.  According 
to  the  business  of  the  play.  Hotspur,  after  being 
wounded,  falls,  lies  still  a  moment,  then  struggling 
up  on  one  elbow,  commences  the  speech,  — 
*'  O  Harry,  thou  hast  robbed  me  of  my  youth ;" 
and  at  the  end  of  the  speech  he  dies. 

Now,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  and 
for  which  he  offered  no  explanation,  Mr.  Neafie,  after 
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his  fall,  laid  quiet  so  long  that  the  audience  became 
nervous,  and  poor  Porter,  Prince  of  Wales,  looked 
decidedly  foolish,  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  say. 

Finally,  as  Porter  was  about  to  approach  him,  and 
see  if  he  was  hurt,  or  had  fainted,  and  while  a  few 
faint  hisses  were  wafted  from  the  audience,  Neafie 
rose  up  and  began  his  speech.  But  the  long  wait 
had  ruined  the  effect  of  the  scene,  and  part  of  the 
audience  were  laughing  when  he  began  the  speech. 

After  the  performance  there  were  a  great  many 
inquiries  to  find  *out  what  was  the  matter  with  Hot- 
spur; but  I  never  was  able  to  learn.  But  that  the 
manager  was  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  that  they  had 
hard  words  about  the  matter,  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
the  fact  that,  although  Neafie  had  been  especially 
engaged  to  support  Hackett,  he  did  not  play  with  us 
any  more. 

The  next  evening,  Friday,  we  played  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  durinof  the  eveninjr  Mr. 
Martin,  who  was  the  manager,  went  around  to  the 
members  and  engaged  such  as  he  wanted  to  travel, 
Percy  and  I  being  among  those  engaged.  Saturday 
evening  we  played  the  same  piece  at  the  Brooklyn 
Theatre,  which  was  afterwards  burned. 

Monday  evening  we  were  to  open  in  New  Haven, 
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and   then   visit    Hartford,     Springfield,    "Worcester, 
Providence,   Albany,  Troy,   and  other  places. 

The  company  were  not  to  be  worked  very  hard,  as 
we  were  to  play  from  three  to  six  nights  in  each- 
place,  and  there  were  only  three  difierent  bills  :  for 
one  night  "  King  Henry  IV. ; "  for  another,  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ;  "  and  odd  nights,  "  Post- 
Office  Mistake"  and  "His  Last  Legs."  The  last 
bill  was  to  enable  Mr.  Hackett  to  show  his  versa- 
tility,— he  played  a  Frenchman  in  the  first  piece, 
and  an  Irishman  in  the  last,  and  was  first-rate  in 
both  dialects. 

We  had  good  houses  whenever  we  appeared,  and 
Martin  ought  to  have  made  money ;  but  poor  man- 
agement killed  him ;  the  company  numbered  about 
twenty-five  people,  and  he  carried  a  large  wardrobe, 
and  a  heavy  set  of  scenery,  and  some  properties.  He 
stopped  at  all  of  the  best,  and  consequently  most  ex- 
pensive, hotels,  invested  heavily  in  printing  and  news- 
paper advertising,  and  paid  larger  salaries  than  he 
could  afford. 

While  the  company  was  out  several  of  the  original 
members  left,  and  others  were  engaged  to  take  their 
places.  Among  the  new-comers  were  Mr.  D.  Nourse, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Harrison,  Mr.  M.  P.  Pike,  Mr.  Col- 
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burne,  Mr.  J.  Whenans,  Miss  Charlotte  Adams,  Mrs. 
Frank  Rhea,  Miss  DeLacy. 

When  Mr.  Mason  left,  who  played  King  Henry, 
Mr.  Martin  was  at  a  loss  who  to  get  to  fill  his  place. 
Actors  were  scarce  at  that  time,  — a  great  many  being 
in  the  army,  —  and  you  could  not  always  pick  up  the 
man  you  wanted  in  a  moment.  Finally  I  recom- 
mended Tom  Keene,  whom  I  had  seen  play  in  Dra- 
matic Hall  in  New  York,  telling  Martin  that  if  he 
could  not  do  the  character  as  well  as  Mason,  he 
could,  at  least,  do  it  well  enough.  Accordingly  Mr. 
T.  W.  Keene  was  sent  for ;  and  I  believe  I  may  claim 
the  honor  of  being  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  him 
the  first  regular  engagement  in  the  first  professional 
dramatic  company  that  he  ever  filled.  In  due  course 
of  time  Tom  put  in  an  appearance,  and  tackled  the 
part  of  the  King  with  wonderful  success  for  an  ama- 
teur, —  all  of  the  company  agreeing  that  he  did  re- 
markably well.  His  worse  faults  were  a  little  mouth- 
ing and  a  disposition  to  rant ;  but,  under  the  tuition 
of  a  few  of  the  older  actors  in  our  company,  he  soon 
overcame  these  obstacles  to  success. 

While  on  our  tour  we  opened  Griswold  Hall,  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday  evening,  March  1st,  giving  the 
first  performance  that  took  place  in  it ;  and  we  all 
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came  near  freezing  to  death.  The  plastering  was 
not  dry,  and  every  man  Jack,  and  every  woman 
Jill,  of  us  caught  bad  colds,  and  for  a  week  after- 
wards there  were  more  barkincr  and  snuffino:  in  the 
company  than  I  ever  heard  before  in  my  life.  The 
building  was  scarcely  finished,  and  the  only  thing 
that  separated  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  their 
dressing,  was  white  cotton  cloth;  and,  as  you  can 
easily  imagine,  there  were  many  humorous  happen- 
ings that  evening.  The  silhouettes^  that  from  time 
to  time  were  thrown  on  that  piece,  of  white  cotton, 
were  extremely  interesting,  as  well  as  ludicrous ; 
and  I  never  had  any  more  fun  in  my  life  than  I 
did  that  evening  at  Griswold  Hall.  If  the  people 
before  the  curtain  enjoyed  the  evening  as  well  as 
those  behind  it  they  certainly  obtained  their  money's 
worth. 

But,  for  all  the  disadvantages  we  labored  under, 
the  piece  never  went  better,  and  the  large  audience 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  judging  from  their 
hearty  applause. 

The  company  was  boarding  then  at  Stanwix  Hall, 
Albany,  and  after  the  performance  was  over  we 
were  carried  back  to  the  hotel  in  'buses,  and  finished 
up  the  night  with  a  good  supper  and  a  good  time. 
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Thursday  evening  we  played  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  at  Tweedle  Hall,  Albany,  with  the  follow- 
ing cast :  —  ^ 


Sir  John  Falstaff  (A  fat  Knight,  pretending  love  to 

the  Merry  Wives) Mr.  Hackett 

Francis  Ford,  the  jealous  husband  .  .  Mr.  C.  Kemble  Mason 
George  Page,  the  secure  husband  .         .         .  Mr.  B.  Porteb 

Abraham  Slender,  a  foolish  young  country  Squire, 

in  love  with  Anne  Page Mr.  Harrison 

Dr.  Caius,  a  French  physician  ....  Mr.  Martin 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  priest,  curate,  and  school-master 

at  Windsor Mr.  S.  Parker 

Robert  Shallow,  a  country  justice  ....  Mr.  Frank  Kea 
Master  Fenton,  in  love  with  Annie  Page  .  .  Mr.  N.  P.  Pike 
Host  of  the  Garter,  a  merry-making  fellow    .  Mr.  J.  Burgess 

Bardolf,  \  r      Mr.  T.  W.  Keenb 

Nym,        [-Sharpers  attendant  upon FalstaflF-j  Mr.  Clifton 

Pistol,      -'  ^        Mr.  Shakespoke 

Rugby,  servant  to  Dr.  Caius  .  •  .  .  .  Mr.  E.  Post 
Simple,  servant  to  Mr.  Slender       ....     Mr.  J.  Perct 

Robin,  page  to  Falstaff Miss  Addie  Parker 

Mrs.  Ford,       \  rru    at         xrr-         S  Miss  Jennie  Parker 

Mrs.  Page,       J  ^  '  \         Miss  Charlotte  Adams 

Anne  Page,  daughter  to  Page,  in  love  with  Fenton,  Miss  Parker 
Dame  Quickly,  the  housekeeper  to  Dr.  Caius,       Mrs.  Frank  Rea 


Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  we  also  played  in 
Albany,  giving  a  difierent  bill  each  night. 

Where  we  only  played  three  nights  in  a  place,  the 
following  bill  was  usually  given  for  the  last  per- 
formance :  — 
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LAST    APPEARANCE    OF 

ME.   J.   H.   HACKETT. 

This  evening  will  be  performed  the  exquisite  Dramatic  Sketch 
entitled 

THE  POST-OFFICE  MISTAKE! 

Mons.  Mallet,  an  exiled  general  of  Napoleon's,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hackett 
Mr.  Franklin,  a  New  York  merchant  .  .  .  Mr.  Parker 
Mr.  Seth  Home,  deputy  postmaster        .         .         .  Mr.  Lamb 

Nathan  Baxter Mr.  Burgess 

Hagard    ........       Mr.  Shakespokb 

Marie  Mallet,  the  exiled  daughter  ....     Miss  DeLact 

Mrs.  Baxter Mrs.  Rea 


To  conclude  with 

HIS    LAST    LEGS. 

O'Callaghan,  an  Irishman  of  genius,  on  "  His  Last 

Legs  " Mr.  J.  H.  Hackett 

Rivers Mr.  Frank  Rba 

Charles Mr.  Porter 

Dr.  Banks Mr.  Parker 

Thomas Mr.  Harrison 

John         . Mr.  Post 

Mrs.  Montague Mts.'Frank  Rea 

Mrs.  Banks •        •        .    Miss  Melmer 

Mr.  Martin  finally  became  tired  of  drawing  on  his 
bank  account  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  company, 
and  we  played  our  way  back  to  New  York,  and  dis- 
banded, after  a  season  of  about  six  weeks. 

Of  several  members  of  the  company,  all  of  whom 
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treated  me  first-rate,  I  have  many  pleasant  remem- 
brances. 

Mr.  Hackett,  the  star,  was  a  pleasant,  genial  man, 
a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  while  in 
the  company  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  many  agreea- 
ble chats  and  much  good  advice ;  and  I  was  sincerely 
sorry  when  I  read  of  his  death,  which  happened  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

As  an  interpreter  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  character 
of  Falstaff,  he  was  probably  without  an  equal  on  the 
American  stage  ;  even  the  actors  who  took  part  with 
him  were  often  compelled  to  turn  from  the  audience 
to  conceal  their  laughter.  His  face  was  very  expres- 
sive, and  once  in  a  while  he  would  give  you  such  a 
look,  that  you  would  have  been  more  than  human  if 
you  had  kept  from  laughing. 

One  evening,  when  I  was  chatting  with  him  in  his 
dressing-room,  he  put  me  up  to  a  little  piece  of  "busi- 
ness "  in  the  part  I  played  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  and  told  me  to  do  it  the  next  time  we 
played  the  piece.  I  promised,  of  course.  But  wheii 
the  time  came  he  gave  me  one  of  his  comical  looks, 
and  I  had  such  hard  work  to  keep  from  laughing  that 
I  forgot  all  about  the  business,  and  left  the  stage 
without  doing  it. 
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As  soon  as  the  old  gentleman  was  off  the  stage  he 
looked  me  up,  and  pointing  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand  impressively  at  me,  and  slowly  shaking  it, 
said,  smilingly,  "You're  a  nice  young  man  to  forget 
your 'business.'"  I  promised  not  to  offend  in  that 
particular  again ;  and  I  never  did. 

I  never  saw  him  angry  but  once ;  and  that  was 
when  a  wag  in  the  company,  whose  name  I  will  not 
mention,  got  at  his  rubber  belly  on  the  sly,  and  put 
a  good-sized  pin-hole  in  it.  This  false  belly  was 
worn  to  give  him  the  proper  resemblance  to  the  fat 
knight,  attributed  to  him  by  Shakespeare. 

Hackett's  man,  who  had  charge  of  his  wardrobe 
and  helped  him  dress,  did  not  discover  it.  He  blew 
up  the  belly,  and  put  it  on  Mr.  Hackett,  who  finished 
dressing,  and  went  upon  the  stage.  But,  before  the 
curtain  went  up,  that  belly  began  to  collapse,  and 
some  of  us  who  were  in  the  joke  asked  the  old  gen- 
tleman what  was  the  matter  with  his  belly. 

"You  don't  look  so  full  as  usual,"  said  Porter, 
bringing  his  hand  down  on  it  in  a  way  that  flattened 
it  all  out. 

Hackett  took  one  look  at  it,  and  then  rushed  to  his 
dressing-room,  and  began  to  disrobe.  His  attendant, 
who  was  a  man  of  many  expedients,  examined  the 
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belly,  found  the  hole,  and  stopped  the  leak,  and  then 
blew  it  up  again,  and  Mr.  Hackett  reached  the  stage 
just  in  time  to  go  on  in  his  turn.  But  he  was  in  bad 
humor  all  the  evening,  and  found  fault  with  us  at 
•the  slightest  pretext.  But  the  next  day  he  was  all 
over  his  passionate  feelings,  and  was  as  pleasant  as 
ever. 

Mr.  Porter,  who  had  often  been  a  mimic  actor  in 
tragedies  on  the  stage,  became  a  real  actor  in  one  a 
few  years  ago,  in  Texas,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  by 
assassination.  Poor  fellow !  He  was  pleasant  and 
gentlemanly,  a  good  fellow,  and  deserved  a  better 
fate. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Keene,  who  is  now  one  of  the  most 
successful  stars  that  we  have,  may  think  that  I  have 
made  a  little  free  with  his  name  ;  but  he  must  remem- 
ber that  he  belongs  to  the  public,  and,  as  an  actor, 
certainly  he  cannot  be  afraid  of  seeing  his  name  in 
print. 

I  often  wonder,  now  that  Tom  is  a  star,  if  he  takes 
any  more  pleasure  in  doing  "Eichard  "  or  "  Macbeth," 
in  first-class  theatres,  than  he  did  in  the  old  times,  in 
doing  "  Capt.  Buriden,"  in  Dramatic  Hall,  or  in  play- 
ing "  King  Henry  IV. ,"  the  first  night  at  Albany, 
with  Martin's  company. 
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In  the  words  of  Joe  Jefferson,  for  Joe  has  repeated 
them  so  many  times  they  belong  to  him,  "  May  he 
live  long  and  brosper,"  is  the  worst  wish  I  have  for 
him.  May  his  success  be  all  that  he  can  hope,  and 
as  abundant  as  it  is  deserved ;  and  if  he  cannot  place 
Billy  Shakespoke  in  his  memory  of  persons  and 
places,  a  half-dozen  words  with  me  would,  I  am  sure, 
give  him  the  key  to  the  situation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BACK  IN  BOSTON.  —  SECOND  LYNN  SNAP.  —  BROWN  AND  PIKE'S 
COMBINATION.  —  TRAVELING  AGAIN. 

SHORTLY  after  we  returned  to  New  York  I  came 
on  to  Boston,  and,  for  a  time,  was  idle. 

I  dropped  in  to  see  my  old  partner  one  day,  the 
latter  part  of  April,  and  he  proposed  that  we  should 
try  another  "snap"  in  Lynn.  Nothing  loath  I  as- 
sented, and  went  down  to  hire  Lyceum  Hall  for  him, 
which  I  engaged  for  the  7th  of  May. 

As  I  was  short  of  funds  at  this  time,  he  generously 
offered  to  stand  the  expenses  if  the  show  didn't  pay, 
and,  if  it  did,  I  was  to  have  half  the  profits  ;  and,  by 
this  agreement,  I  was  to  attend  to  all  the  running 
around  connected  with  it. 

I  asked  Harry  what  kind  of  a  show  he  wanted  to 
give ;  and  he  said  he  had  thought  a  drawing-room 
entertainment  would  pay  the  best. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  drawing-room  enter- 
tainment ?  " 
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"  Oh,  piano  music,  songs  and  quartettes,  one  or 
two  negi'o  acts,  and  character  impersonations." 

"Who  is  going  to  impersonate?  You  don't  ex- 
pect to  hire  Lingard,  do  you  ?  " 

"Of  course  not.  But  I  ran  across  a  fellow,  the 
other  day,  that  is  immense  in  that  kind  of  business. 
He  personates  anybody  and  anything;  makes  his 
changes  in  a  moment." 

"  Who  is  he  ?    Where  did  he  come  from  ?  " 

"Calls  himself  Crow,  and  says  he  used  to  ti-avel 
with  a  circus." 

"What  does  he  cost?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  get  him  for  five  dollars." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  wonder." 

"  You  will  see  him  before  the  show.  I  will  have 
him  here  to  rehearsal  some  night." 

The  part  of  the  programme  outside  of  the  music 
was  rehearsed  at  Harry's  office  two  nights  before  the 
show  was  to  come  off,  and  I  had  a  chance  to  see  the 
great  Crow.  He  went  through  his  "  Scenes  in  a 
Western  Court-room,"  and,  before  he  finished,  I  set 
him  down,  in  my  own  mind,  for  a  snide.  I  told 
Harry,  after  the  rehearsal  was  over,  that  if  he  paid 
that  fellow  five  dollars  he  paid  him  about  four  dol- 
lars more  than  he  was  worth. 
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"He'll  do  a  good  deal  better  in  the  show,"  said 
Harry.  "You  see  he  did  not  have  his  wigs  or 
dresses  here." 

"  I  hope  he  will,"  I  replied.  "  If  he  don't  he'll  be 
hissed  off  the  stage." 

Seven  o'clock,  Saturday  evening,  found  us  in  Ly- 
ceum Hall,  ready  to  give  the  following  programme. 
The  performance  was  to  commence  at  eight. 


PART  I. 

1.  Introductory  —  Ignus  Fatui,  Yisino   . 

2.  Opening  Chorus  —  Brightly,  Boys    . 

Quartette. 

3.  Our  Country  Cousin  —  Humorous 

4.  Comic  Song  —  Barbara  Allen. 

Charlie  Huntly. 
6.     Sighing  for  Thee  —  Ballad 

Billy  Shakespoke. 

6.  Read  me  a  Letter  from  Home  —  Song. 

Quartette. 

7.  The  Inquisitive  Old  Maid  —  Humorous 

8.  Comic  Duet  —  Kruelty  to  Johnny. 

Weston  and  Huntly. 

9.  A  Western  Court-Room  —  Humorous 


E.  H.  Wood 
M.  S.  Pike 

Ckow 


Buckley 


Ckow 


Cbow 


PART  II. 

1.  Overture  —  St.  Petersburg  Quadrilles.    Piano.  E.H.Wood 

2.  The  Drunkard  —  Characteristic ....  Ckow 

3.  That  Wicked  Flea  —  Humorous         .         .         .  Snooks 

Charlie  Huntly. 

4.  The  Yankee  Phrenologist  —  Humorous      .         .  Ckow 
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5.  Sky-and-Tiff-ick  Discourse  —  Original. 

Charlie  Huntly. 

6.  Pompey's  Blunder — Laughable. 

Shakespoke  and  Huntly. 

7.  Yankee  Town  Meeting — Humorous.        .         .  Crow 

8.  Tell  Mother  I  die  Happy  —  Song  and  Chorus  .  Bubns 

Billy  Shakespoke  and  Quartette. 

9.  Good  Night  —  Song. 

Quartette. 

Harry  sold  his  tickets,  and  I  took  them  up  to  eight 
o'clock,  and  then  he  closed  the  box-office,  and  came 
and  took  my  place  at  the  door,  while  I  went  to  the 
dressing-rooms. 

When  "Wood  began  to  rattle  the  ivories  there  were 
about  one  hundred  people  in  the  hall,  and  a  few 
came  in  afterwards. 

The  piano  solo  was  well  received,  also  the  opening 
chorus,  and  both  were  applauded. 

Then  the  great  and  immortal  Crow  stepped  out 
before  the  audience.  For  his  accommodation  we  had 
placed  a  high  table  on  the  stage,  covered  with  a  piece 
of  cambric,  and,  stepping  behind  this,  he  was  to  shift 
his  wigs  and  make  his  lightning  changes. 

His  first  representation,  "Our  Country  Cousin," 
was  the  poorest  thing,  in  that  line  of  business,  that  I 
had  ever  seen,  and,  while  our  boys  laughed  at  him, 
the  audience  hissed  him  unmercifully. 
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I  pitied  the  .poor  beat ;  and  when  he  came  off  the 
stage  I  told  him  that  perhaps  the  audience  would 
like  his  next  impersonation  better. 

The  next  three  numbers  of  the  programme  went 
first-rate,  and  were  all  heartily  applauded  ;  and  then 
came  Mr.  Crow's  "Inquisitive  Old  Maid."  Before  he 
had  said  a  dozen  words  the  audience  began  hissing 
and  hooting,  and  kept  it  up  until  he  finished. 

"Kruelty  to  Johnny"  was  next  satisfactorily  ren- 
dered, and  then  Mr.  Crow  appeared  in  "A  Western 
Court-room."  As  he  stepped  out  to  his  table  he 
said  to  me  aside,  "  I'll  fetch  them  this  time  ;  "  and  he 
did,  but  not  in  the  way  he  expected ;  for  liardly  had 
hes  opened  his  mouth  when  an  enormous  chew  of 
tobacco,  fired  with  unerring  aim  by  one  of  the  shoe- 
makers in  the  audience,  took  him  fair  on  the  nose, 
and  raised  a  universal  roar,  while  hisses,  cat-calls, 
and  cries  of  "  Fraud  ! "  "  Beat ! "  "  Snide  ! "  Clear  out  I " 
"  Vamoose  !  "  "  Make  yourself  scarce  !  "  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  hall.  He  persisted,  however, 
in  finishing  his  court-room  business,  and  that  ended 
the  first  part. 

Harry  had  now  come  behind  the  curtain,  and  we 
all  advised  him  not  to  let  Crow  go  on  the  stage 
asfain. 
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"If  you  do,"  said  Charlie  Huntly,  "there  will  be 
trouble,  for  some  of  those  shoeraakers  will  come  up 
on  the  stage  and  punch  his  head.  We  can  fill  up  his 
time  in  the  second  part  with  music,  either  songs  or 
duets,  and  the  audience  will  be  better  satisfied." 

"What  do  you  think,  Billy?"  asked  Harry,  turn- 
ing to  me. 

"I  think  Charlie  is  right,  and  some  one  should  go 
out  and  announce  the  change  of  programme ;  and  I 
will,  if  you  wish  me  to." 

"Go  ahead,  then,  and  let's  have  it  over." 

I  accordingly  went  before  the  audience  and  told 
them  that  Mr.  Crow,  having  been  taken  with  a  sud- 
den indisposition,  would  not  appear  any  more  that 
evening,  and  that  his  time  in  the  programme  would 
be  filled  by  the  rest  of  the  company  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  My  little  speech  was  received  with 
laughter,  applause,  and  cheers,  and  the  show  went 
on  and  finished  up  very  satisfactorily. 

Crow,  however,  was  indignant  that  Harry  would 
not  let  him  go  on  again,  and  called  the  audience  a 
pack  of — well,  I'll  say,  mill-dam  fools,  although  he 
expressed  it  much  stronger. 

We  went  home  on  the  horse-cars,  and  a  crowd  of 
boys  guyed  Crow  from  the  hall  to  the  car. 


%^ 
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The  next  day  I  went  into  Harry's,  and  he  told  me 
he  had  cleared  about  a  dollar  after  paying  all  the 
bills  but  Crow's  salary. 

"Then  you  will  not  lose  anything,  for  you  certainly 
do  not  intend  to  give  that  beat  anything." 

"Not  much,"  he  replied. 

The  words  had  hardly  escaped  his  mouth  when 
Crow  came  in  and  demanded  his  five  dollars. 

"Do  you  take  me  for  a  flat?"  asked  Harry,  indig 
nantly. 

•  "No  matter  what  I  take  you  for;  I  want  that  five 
dollars." 

"Perhaps  you'll  get  it,  and  perhaps  you  won't.  T 
rather  think  you  won't.  You  have  a  pile  of  cheek 
to  come  and  ask  me  for  five  dollars  after  nearly  ruin- 
ing the  show." 

"You  didn't  let  me  do  my  biz ;  if  you  had,  it 
would  have  been  all  right." 

"Nonsense,  Crow,"  I  broke  in,  for  I  was  disgusted 
at  the  fellow's  brass  ;  "you  know  that  if  you  had  gone 
on  the  stage  again  you  would  have  been  kicked  off." 

"Who  was  going  to  do  it,  I  would  like  to  know?" 

"If  some  of  those  shoemakers  had  taken  hold  of 
you  once  it  would  not  have  taken  you  long  to  find 
out,"  I  answered,  laughing. 
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"Well,  I  can't  stay  here  all  day,"  he  said,  tnrning 
to  Harry ;  "  do  you  intend  to  give  me  them  five  dol- 
lars?" 

"Nary  a  one." 

"Then  I'll  have  a  lawyer  down  on  you  in  less  than 
two  hours." 

"Oil,  hang  your  lawyer !"  cried  Harry ;  "you  can't 
frighten  me  with  that  sort  of  chaff." 

"You'll  see!  you'll  see !"  returned  Mr.  Crow,  as 
he  left  us  hurriedly. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  Harry  nevei 
heard  from  the  lawyer. 

The  next  three  weeks  I  drifted  with  the  tide,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  I  saw  an  advertisement  in 
the  "New  York  Clipper"  from  Brown  and  Pike,  who 
needed  a  few  more  people,  and  telling  where  to 
address  them. 

I  wrote  to  them,  and  in  due  course  of  time  received 
an  answer,  telling  me  what  they  would  give,  and  to 
meet  them  at  Newburyport,  Monday  evening,  June  6, 
if  I  accepted  their  terms.  They  sent  me  the  following 
repertoire  of  pieces  for  the  week,  and  the  characters  I 
was  to  play  :  Monday,  "Black-eyed  Susan,"  Captain 
Crossiree;  Tuesday,  "Jack  Sheppard,"  Jonathan 
Wild;  Wednesday,  "Ticket  of  Leave  Man,"  Hawk- 
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shaw;  Thursday,  "Ben  Bolt,"  Ivan  Ironlink;  Fri- 
day, "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-room,"  Mr.  Romaine; 
Saturday,  "Jack  Sheppard"  again.  I  telegraphed 
them  that  I  accepted  their  offer,  —  bought  the  books 
and  pitched  into  the  parts. 

Monday  I  went  to  Newburyport,  and  joined 
"Brown  &  Pike's  Celebrated  Dramatic  Combina- 
tion," aa  it  figured  on  their  bills,  and  appeared  that 
evening  as  Captain  Crosstree^  and  went  through 
the  part  pretty  well.  Tuesday  they  did  "Ticket  of 
Leave  Man"  instead  of  "Jack  Sheppard,"  and  I 
made  a  hit  as  Hawhshaw.  The  piece,  as  a  whole, 
was  admirably  played,  and  delighted  an  enthusiastic 
but  not  very  large  audience. 

Wednesday  evening  the  audience  was  larger, 
"Jack  Sheppard"  drawing  all  the  Irish  boys  in  town 
I  should  judge,  from  the  appearance  of  the  hall. 
The  performance  was  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 
night  before,  there  being  several  hitches  about  it ; 
and  the  last  scene,  which  should  have  been  a  pa- 
thetic one,  was  made  ludicrous  by  several  little 
outs,  that  no  one  in  particular  was  responsible 
for,  and  the  curtain  fell  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
audience. 

From    Newburyport    we    went    to    Portsmouth, 
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Lawrence,  Lowell,  Nashua,  Manchester,  Concord, 
Woonsocket,  Milford,  and  Fall  River. 

All  the  time,  with  the  exception  of  what  we  «pent 
at  Portsmouth,  business  was  very  poor,  and  by  the 
time  we  reached  Fall  River  the  treasury  was  decid- 
edly low. 

We  opened  in  Fall  River  for  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  nights,  hoping  to  have  better  luck; 
but  the  entire  receipts  for  the  three  nights  were  only 
about  ninety  dollars,  —  not  enough  to  pay  the  bills, 
let  alone  our  getting  out  of  town. 

The  managers  held  a  consultation  with  the  land- 
lord where  we  were  stopping  on  Sunday,  and  he 
gave  them  to  understand,  very  decidedly,  that  we 
could  not  move  an  article  of  our  baggage  until  his 
bill  was  paid  ;  and  the  hall  man  had  told  them,  Satur- 
day night,  that  they  could  not  move  their  scenery 
from  the  hall  until  his  bill  was  settled. 

Under  this  condition  of  affairs  it  was  necessary  for 
some  one  to  raise  the  sinews  of  war,  and  this  Brown 
undertook  to  do ;  and  Monday  morning  he  started 
for  Boston  for  that  purpose,  leaving  the  company 
stranded  at  the  hotel  with  nothing  to  do  but  to 
take  life  easy ;  and  this  we  did  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.     We  went  riding,  sailing,  fishing,  attended 
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two  or  three  picnics,  and  bad  a  good  time  gener- 
ally. 

After  Brown  went  away  Pike  hired  City  Hall  for 
Fourth  of  July,  and  during  the  week  we  billed  the 
city  and  adjacent  country  for  the  show  as  it  had 
never  been  billed  before,  there  not  being  a  stone- 
wall, fence,  or,  barn  within  five  miles  of  the  city 
but  what  was"  covered  with  our  bills. 

Saturday  night  Brown  returned  from  his  mission 
unsuccessful*  and  it  was  determined  to  disband  the 
company  unless  they  took  enough  on*  the  Fourth  of 
July  to  free  them  from  their  embarrassment. 

One  day,  while  Brown  was  in  Boston,  Pike  came 
tome  and  said,  "Bidwell  and  I  are  going  frogiug ; 
would  you  like  to  go  with  us,  Billy?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'froging  '?" 

"Why,  go  out  and  catch  frogs.  The  hotel  clerk 
says  there  is  a  deserted  quarry  about  a  mile  from 
the  house,  and  that  frogs  are  plenty  there.  They 
are  splendid  eating,  nicer  than  a  chicken." 

"  That  may  be,  but  I  should  prefer  the  chicken  all 
the  same.     However,  I  don't  mind  going  with  you." 

We  prepared  some  short  lines,  with  a  fair-sized 
hook  on  the  end  of  them,  and  a  piece  of  red  flannel 
on  the  hook. 
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We  walked  out  to  the  quarry,  the  clerk  accom- 
panying us,  and  found  some  large  pools  of  water  in 
different  parts  of  the  quarry  that  were  literally  alive 
with  croakers.  We  obtained  some  short  poles  in 
the  vicinity,  and  then  went  to  work.  Holding  our 
hooks  near  the  frogs  they  would  make  a  jump  at 
the  flannel,  and  we  nabbed  them  every  time.  It 
was  fun  for  us,  but  death  for  the  frogs,  as  we  rapped 
them  over  the  head  as  fast  as  we  caught  them.  For 
about  two  hours  we  had  as  good  sport  as  ever  I 
experienced  on  a  fishing- trip,  and  when  we  started 
for  the  hotel  we  each  had' a  handsome  string  of  the 
croakers. 

After  we  reached  the  house  we  counted  them,  and 
found  we  had  just  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 
"  Couldn't  you  call  it  two  hundred  ?  "  I  seem  |o  hear 
one  of  my  readers  say.  "  No,  sir  !  Do  you  thuak  I 
would  lie  for  one  frog?"  The  frogs  were  cooked 
for  supper,  and  as  I  saw  everybody  else  eating  them, 
and  apparently  enjoying  them,  I  was  induced  at  last 
to  try  them.  I  found  them  very  nice,  tender,  and 
toothsome  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  always 
eaten  frosfs  whenever  I  could  get  a  chance. 

We  had  advertised  a  matinee  performance  for 
Fourth  of  July,  and  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over  that 
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day  we  adjourned  to  the  hall.  The  bill  for  both 
afternoon  and  evening  comprised  pieces  that  we  had 
plaj'^cd  several  times,  and  we  had  no  rehearsing  to  do. 

The  performance  commenced  at  half-past  two,  and 
we  played  to  a  thirty-dollar  house  ;  although  a  small 
sum,  it  was  clear  profit,  as  the  expenses  were  the 
same  whether  we  played  in  the  afternoon  or  not. 
We  had  not  expected  a  large  house,  and,  as  the 
indications  for  the  evening  were  good,  we  all  felt 
satisfied. 

The  doors  opened  at  half-past  six  for  the  evening 
performance,  and  before  seven  we  were  assured  of  a 
good  house,  as  by  that  time  the  hall  was  one-half 
full,  and  the  people  were  pouring  in  as  fast  as  the 
door-keepers  could  take  the  tickets.  We  did  not 
commence  until  quarter  to  eight,  and  at  that  time 
every  seat  was  filled,  and  there  were  two  or  three 
hundred  standing  around  the  hall.  The  performance 
went  oflf  splendidly,  and  I  think  was  the  best  we  ever 
gave  while  I  was  with  the  company.  The  audience 
were  enthusiastic,  and  gave  us  all  the  applause  we 
could  desire.  After  the  show  was  over  I  learned 
from  Pike  that  the  evening's  receipts  had  been  over 
four  hundred  dollars,  enough  to  pay  our  bills  and 
take  us  out  of  town  with  flying  colors. 
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The  next  day  we  went  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and 
played  in  the  old  Temple  the  rest  of  the  week,  and 
all  the  following  week,  to  crowded  houses  every 
night. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  former  partner  in  Boston,  informing  me  that  he 
wished  me  to  take  charge  of  the  office  while  he  took 
a  two  months'  vacation,  and  offering  me  a  liberal 
salary  if  I  would  do  so.  Consequently  I  doffed  the 
sock  and  buskin  for  the  present,  and  returned  home. 

I  worked  for  Harry  until  the  first  of  October, 
spending  all  my  spare  time  in  studying  characters  I 
should  be  likely  to  play  when  I  returned  to  the 
stage.  When  he  did  not  need  me  longer  I  was 
offered  a  situation  with  another  firm,  at  more 
money  than  I  could  earn  in  theatricals,  having  an 
understanding  with  the  parties,  however,  that  if  I 
wished  to  be  absent  a  day  or  two  occasionally  1 
could  be. 

I  went  to  the  theatre  often,  and  finally  the  desire 
to  tread  the  boards  again  grew  overpowering,  and 
as  I  could  not  join  a  theatre,  or  traveling  company, 
without  throwing  up  my  place,  I  determined  to 
organize  a  Dramatic  Club. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I  ORGANIZE  A  DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION.  —  FIRST 
APPEARANCE  OP  THE  CLUB  IN  THE  MELODEON.  —  GRAND 
SHOW  IN  THE  WORCESTER  THEATRE.  —  A  SPECULATION  IN 
BOSTON.  —  WE  HIRE  THE  TREMONT  THEATRE  FOR  THREE 
NIGHTS. 

AFTER  making  up  my  mind  to  form  the  club,  I 
wrote  a  note  to  several  fellows,  who  had  taken 
part  in  amateur  performances,  that  I  knew,  asking 
them  to  meet  me  at  the  Parker  House  on  a  certain 
evening,  and  talk  the  matter  over.  Five  responded 
to  the  invitation,  and  we  six  agreed  to  look  up  other 
recruits,  a'hd  try  and  form  the  club.  I  promised  to 
find  a  suitable  hall  in  which  to  hold  our  meetings, 
and  notify  the  others  of  it,  aad  we  adjourned  to 
meet  the  following  Saturday  evening  in  such  place 
as  I  could  procure. 

I  soon  discovered  a  nice  little  hall  on  Washington 
street,  that  we  could  have  two  evenings  out  of  a 
week,  at  a  reasonable  rent,  and  that  would  answer 
our  purpose  admirably.     I  notified  the  others,  and 
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we  met  at  our  hall  Saturday  evening,  and  had  five 
additional  fellows  present.  At  eight  o'clock  I  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  we  perfected  our  organ- 
ization, and  elected  officers,  the  board  comprising 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
Stage-Manager,  and  Prompter. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting,  and  it 
was  voted  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  several  of 
the  daily  papers  for  a  week,  inviting  members. 

As  several  of  those  present,  whom  I  looked  upon 
as  the  original  members,  were  fine  singers,  our 
club  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Blank 
Dramatic  and  Musical  Association,  intending  to  give 
either  dramatic  or  musical  performances,  or  both 
combined. 

After  the  necessary  business  was  transacted  we 
had  a  social  chat,  and  the  subject  of  lady  members 
was  brought  up.  I  thought  we  did  not  need  over 
six,  and  told  the  boys  I  could  get  two,  if  the  rest 
would  find  the  other  four.  I  suggested,  also,  that  the 
ladies  should  not  be  liable  to  assessment,  and  that 
whenever  we  gave  a  performance  the  club  should 
pay  the  ladies'  expenses,  and  pay  them  three  dollars 
each  night  they  played.     This  was  the  view  of  tho 
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other  members  ;  and  each  one  saying  they  would  see 
what  they  could  do  about  procuring  ladies,  we  ad- 
journed to  meet  the  following  Wednesday,  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock. 

We  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  found  two 
new  gentlemen  present,  brought  in  by  our  adver- 
tisements, and  the  six  ladies  we  had  been  skir- 
mishino:  for.  After  the  regular  business  had  been 
disposed  of,  the  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  some  of 
the  committee  of  the  National  Sailors'  Fair,  inviting 
us  to  take  part  in  a  performance  at  the  Melodeon, 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  16.  W^e  voted  to 
accept  the  invitation,  and  selected  the  charming 
comedy  of  "Faint  Heart  Never  Won  Fair  Lady,"  for 
our  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  stage-man- 
ager cast  the  piece.  We  also  voted  to  hire  the 
Worcester  Theatre  for  Thanksgiving  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  give  a  concert  in  the  afternoon,  and  a 
dramatic  performance  in  the  evening ;  and  the  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  write  to  Worcester  and 
engage  the  theatre,  which  he  did ;  it  not  having  been 
let. 

At  our  next  meeting,  "Michael  Erie,"  "My 
Fellow  Clerk,"  and  the  "Yankee  Peddler,"  were 
selected  for  the  evening's  bill,  and  the  concert  pro- 
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gramme  was  partly  made  up.  The  pieces  were  cast 
to  the  "full  strength  of  the  company,"  and  we  had 
regular  rehearsals  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
evening. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  performance  at  the 
Melodeon  we  were  all  up  in  our  parts,  and  we  did 
credit  to  ourselves  in  the  piece ;  all  of  the  daily 
papers  giving  us  a  first-rate  notice  the  next 
morning. 

The  play  went  very  smoothly,  the  prompter's 
services  were  not  required,  and  the  only  accident 
that  occurred  during  the  performance  was  not 
noticed  by  the  audience,  although  it  made  some 
fun  for  us. 

King  Charles  was  played  by  our  youngest  lady, 
and  while  she  was  standing  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
part  of  her  dress  became  loosened,  and  it  dropped 
to  her  feet,  displaying  rather  more  of  her  limbs  than 
she  intended  the  public  to  see.  Those  of  us  not 
then  engaged  in  the  dialogue  on  the  stage  were 
standing  at  the  wings,  and  noticed  the  sudden  par- 
tial disrobing  of  the  King,  and  we  all  tried  to 
attract  her  attention.  One  of  the  girls  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  and  the  King  drew  up  the  ofi"ending  gar- 
ment, backed  .quietly  off  the  stage,  and  rushed  to 
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the  dressing-room  for  repairs,  returning  in  season 
for  her  part. 

I  cut  out  several  of  the  best  notices  in  the  Boston 
papers  and  sent  them  to  the  Worcester  papers,  who 
printed  them  a  few  days  before  our  performance. 

To  make  the  Worcester  show  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, it  was  voted  at  the  Wednesday-night  meeting 
before  the  day  of  performance  to  engage  extra  talent 
for  both  afternoon  and  evening ;  and  I  was  appointed 
a  committee  to  get  what  I  thought  we  needed. 

Accordingly  I  secured  the  services  of  Howard  M. 
Dow,  pianist  and  accompanist ;  Miss  Addie  S.  Kyan, 
contralto  ;  and  a  soprano,  who  agreed  to  play  a  part, 
introducing  songs,  in  one  of  the  farces ;  and  all 
promised  to  be  present  at  our  hall  Saturday  evening 
to  rehearse.  I  also  telegraphed  to  New  York  to  see 
if  I  could  get  Tom  Holmes,  who  had  played  Michael 
Erie  at  the  Niblo  Saloon  show,  to  do  it  at  Worces- 
ter, offering  to  pay  his  expenses  on  and  back,  and 
give  him  five  dollars  if  we  made  anything.  Saturday 
morning  I  received  a  telegram  from  Tom,  saying  he 
would  meet  us  at  Worcester,  Monday,  and  would 
only  ask  that  we  pay  his  expenses. 

The  extra  artists  made  their  appearance  Saturday 
evening,  and  arrangements  were  perfected,  and  the 
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plays  rehearsed.  I  told  the  ladies  we  would  send  a 
carriage  for  them  Monday  morning,  and  to  be  sure 
and  be  ready. 

We  left  Boston  Thanksgiving  morning  in  high 
spirits,  being  bound  to  have  a  good  time  out  of  the 
affair,  whether  we  made  any  money  or  not.  We  had 
put  out  a  liberal  supply  of  posters  and  street-bills, 
and  advertised  in  all  the  daily  papers ;  and  if  we  did 
not  have  a  good  house  it  was  no  fault  of  tlie  manage- 
ment. We  had  advertised  Tom  as  the  "  favorite 
and  versatile  Young  American  Artist  from  the  New 
York  theatres,"  and  starred  his  name  on  all  the 
bills,  thus  giving  him  a  good  send  off. 

On  arrival  at  Worcester  we  sent  all  our  baggage, 
costumes,  etc.,  to  the  theatre,  and  went  ourselves 
directly  to  the  hotel,  where  we  had  a  jolly  good 
dinner.  After  the  inner  man  had  been  satisfied  we 
went  to  the  theatre  to  look  after  our  things  and  get 
ready  for  the  concert.  Doors  were  to  open  at  half- 
past  one,  concert  to  commence  at  half-past  two. 
One  of  the  music  stores  had  put  in  a  nice  Chick- 
ering  piano  for  us  to  use  in  the  afternoon,  and 
we  were  to  have  an  orchestra  of  six  pieces  in  the 
evening.  The  concert  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 
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PART  I. 

Fantasia  —  Prayer  from  ' '  Moses  in  Egypt " 
German  Song  —  Love's  Request 
Duet —  Gipsey  Countess    .... 
Song —  The  Pleasures  of  Youth,  "  Faust" 
Duet —  When  Night  Comes  O'er  the  Plain 
Selections  —  St.  Petersburg  Quadrilles     . 

PART  II. 


Thalbebg 

Reichardt 

Glover 

Gounod 

Nelson 

D 'Albert 


Serenade  —  Star  of  Love Wallace 

Scotch  Song  —  The  Golden  Ring       .         .         .  Linley 

Song  —  Oh,  Charming  May       ....  Rodwell 

Song — The  Calf  of  Gold,  "Faust"  .         .         .  Gounod 

Quartette  —  Come  Where  my  Love  Lies  Dreaming,        Foster 
Piano  Solo  —  The  La^t  Hope      ....     Gottschalk 


PART  III. 

Overture  —  from  ' '  Martha  "       .         .         .         . 
Song  —  Just  After  the  Battle 

Duet  —  Trust  Her  Not 

Trio —  Gently  Fall  the  Dews  of  Eve,   "  II  Gui- 

ramento Mercadantb 

Duet  —  In  the  Starlight Glover 

Star-Spangled  Banner 

Solo  and  Quartette. 


Flotow 

Root 

Balfe 


Ket 


I  think  the  above  programme  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  that  of  most  concerts  ;  but,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  people  did  not  turn  out.  Whether  the 
concert  began  too  early,  or  whether  they  had  not 
sufficiently  recovered  from  turkey  and  stuffing,  I 
cannot  say ;  only  I  know  that  the  people  stayed  at 
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home.  About  fifty  straggled  in,  but  we  thought  it 
would  be  too  much  like  singing  to  empty  walls  to 
give  the  concert  to  so  small  an  audience,  and  we  dis- 
missed them  and  returned  their  money.  This  was 
rather  discouraging ;  but  we  hoped  for  better  luck  in 
the  evening.  "We  let  Miss  Ryan  and  Mr.  Dow  return 
to  Boston  on  an  afternoon  train,  as  they  did  not  take 
part  in  the  evening's  performance. 

About  three  o'clock  Tom  reached  Worcester,  and 
we  devoted  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  a  stage 
rehearsal  of  "  Michael  Erie." 

We  took  supper  about  six  o'clock,  and  went  back 
to  the  theatre  early,  and  dressed  for  the  evening 
performance.  Some  of  the  fellows  who  were  not  in 
the  drama  acted  as  door-keepers,  and  the  treasurer 
sold  tickets  until  it  was  time  for  him  to  dress,  and 
then  another  of  the  club  took  his  place. 

As  there  were  two  other  entertainments  in  town 
the  same  night  we  did  not  look  for  a  packed  house. 
About  seven  o'clock  the  people  began  to  come  in 
quite  fast,  and  at  half-past  seven,  when  the  orchestra 
commenced  playing,  the  house  was  half  full.  But 
only  a  few  came  in  after  that,  and  the  entire  receipts 
were  about  a  hundred  dollars. 

The  curtain  rose  promptly  as  the  orchestra  ceased 
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playinc?,  and  the  drama  began.  It  was  done  very 
well ;  in  fact,  much  better  than  I  had  seen  it  played 
at  one  of  the  New  York  theatres.  Several  of  the 
scenes  were  loudly  applauded,  and  I  never  saw  an 
audience  better  satisfied.  Then  came  a  comic  song 
by  Charlie  Huntley,  who  was  called  out  and  had  to 
give  two  more  songs  before  the  audience  would  let 
up  on  him.  "My  Fellow  Clerk"  followed,  with 
Tom  as  Tactic,  and  Miss  Jennie  —  as  Fanny  Dobson, 
with  songs.  This  piece  was  injured  some  by  a  few 
of  the  boys  needing  the  prompter's  services  too  often. 
However,  Tactic  and  Fanny  carried  it  through  pretty 
well.  I  did  not  appear  in  it.  Next  came  a  ballad 
by  one  of  the  male  members  of  the  association,  that 
received  a  generous  applause ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
finely  rendered.  The  show  concluded  with  the  farce 
of  the  "Yankee  Peddler,"  in  which  I  played  the 
leading  part.  Charlie  Huntley  did  Pompey,  a  negro 
servant,  with  song,  the  "  Old  Gray  Goose  " ;  and 
Dinah,  a  colored  gal,  was  played  by  one  of  the  boys, 
who  blacked  up  and  dressed  like  a  negro  wench,  and 
raised  Cain  all  through  the  piece. 

I  had  a  first-class  costume  and  make-up  for  the 
Yankee,  and  could  rende-r  the  vernacular  equal  to 
any  slab-sided  down-easter ;  and,  although  as  a  mod-' 
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est  young  man,  I  hate  to  puff  myself,  I  should  not 
tell  the  truth  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  kept  the  audi- 
ence in  a  roar  whenever  I  was  on  the  stage,  from  the 
time  the  curtain  went  up  until  it  fell.  Tom  was  not 
in  the  farce,  and  once,  while  in  the  middle  of  a  funny 
speech,  I  noticed  him  in  a  front  seal  in  the  audience, 
!i  smile  on  his  face  that  was  only  prevented  by  his 
ears  from  running  clear  around  his  head.  Between 
Porripey,  Dinah,  and  myself,  we  made  things  hum  ; 
and  I  don't  believe  a  better  satisfied  audience  ever 
left  a  place  of  amusement  than  those  who  left  the 
Worcester  theatre  on  the  nio^ht  of  that  Thankscriving 
performance. 

After  the  treasurer  had  washed  the  black  from  his 
face  he  went  to  the  box-office  to  see  how  the  finances 
stood,  and  found  the  bill-poster  waiting  for  his  money. 
He  was  paid,  and  the  miserly  old  hunks  who  let  the 
theatre  received  his  money,  and  then  we  had  just  about 
enough  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  piano  and  the  news- 
paper advertising.  Seeing  the  way  the  thing  stood, 
I  advised  the  boys  not  to  take  anything  with  them  to 
the  hotel,  as  the  landlord  might  attach  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  found  that  we  could  not  pay  him  until 
after  our  return  to  Boston,  and  all  the  costumes  and 
baggage  were  left  in  the  theatre,     When  we  went 
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back  to  the  hotel  for  the  night,  the  treasurer  asked 
the  landlord  to  have  our  bill  ready  in  the  morning, 
and  then  went  to  bed,  and  all  of  us  retired  early. 
We  intended  to  leave  by  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  at  six  o'clock  we  had  breakfast,  and  while  the 
treasurer  was  talking  with  the  landlord,  I  went  out 
and  paid  the  newspaper  bills  and  the  piano  bill,  and 
the  stage-manager  went  around  to  the  theatre,  hired 
a  team,  and  had  our  stuff  hauled  to  the  depot,  went 
along  with  it,  and  had  it  all  checked  for  Boston.  In 
the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  company  had  reached 
the  depot,  and  were  all  ready  to  take  the  train,  the 
stage-manager  having  borrowed  money  from  two  or 
three  of  us,  and  bought  tickets  for  the  whole  party. 
As  soon  as  I  reached  the  depot  I  saw  Charlie,  and 
asked  him  how  he  made  it  with  the  landlord.  He 
said  he  called  for  the  bill,  looked  it  over,  found  it  all 
right,  and  told  the  landlord  that  he  would  send  him 
the  money  the  next  day.  Then  Boniface  waxed 
wroth,  told  Charlie  we  were  beats  and  frauds,  and 
that  he  would  have  the  sheriff  after  him,  and  attach 
our  baggage  at  the  depot.  Charlie  told  him  again 
that  he  would  send  him  the  money  by  express  the 
next  day ;  but  the  landlord,  who  had  doubtless  had  a 
similar  game  played  on  him  many  times,  did  not  take 
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any  stock  in  our  worthy  treasurer's  assertions,  and 
started  for  the  sheriff. 

I  told  Charlie  that  he  and  the  stage-manager  had 
better  keep  out  of  sight,  as  the  latter  had  the  checks, 
and  that  if  the  landlord  put  in  an  appearance  before 
the  train  left  I  would  say  a  few  words  to  him. 
About  two  minutes  before  the  train  was  to  leave,  the 
landlord  came  rushing  to  the  depot  with  the  sheriff. 
At  this  time  the  baggage  and  costumes  were  all  on 
board  the  train,  and  all  the  company  were  on  the 
cars,  with  the  exception  of  Charlie,  the  stage-man- 
ager, and  myself.  The  t\vo  former  stood  on  the  back 
side  of  the  engine,  out  of  sight  from  the  depot,  all 
ready  to  jump  on  the  cars  as  soon  as  they  started, 
and  I  walked  up  and  down  the  platform,  waiting  for 
the  landlord,  if  he  should  come. 

He  saw  me  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  depot, 
and,  bolting  up  to  me,  said,  "  Where  is  that  treas- 
urer ?  " 

"Why,  didn't  you  meet  him?"  I  asked,  with  a 
smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland. 

"No." 

"  He  has  just  gone  over  to  the  hotel  to  pay  your 
bill.  If  he  returned  in  time  we  were  all  going  on 
this  train ;  but,  as  he  will  lose  it,  I  guess  I  will  go 
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back  to  the  house  with  you,  and  go  to  Boston  on  the 
next  train  with  him." 

"  But  he  said  that  he  hadn't  any  money,"  replied 
the  landlord,  in  a  doubtful  tone. 

"  True  enough ;  but  after  he  came  over  here  he 
met  a  Boston  gentleman  he  was  acquainted  with, 
who  kindly  loaned  him  the  amount  of  your  bill.  He 
isn't  in  sight,  anywhere,"  I  added,  as  I  looked  around  ; 
"  so  let's  go  back  to  the  hotel,  where  we  shall  find 
him.  He  is  probably  waiting  for  you."  Just  then 
the  train  started. 

All  this  taffy  I  had  given  the  landlord  with  such 
an  innocent  look  that  he  took  it  all  in,  and  he  and 
the  sheriff  and  myself  started  for  the  hotel.  I  was 
on  the  side  next  the  cars,  and,  as  the  rear  car  swept 
by  us,  I  jumped  on  the  rear  steps,  and,  gaining  the 
platform,  I  faced  the  astonished  sheriff  and  landlord 
whom  we  were  now  fast  leaving,  and,  putting  my 
thumb  to  my  nose,  I  went  through  some  peculiar 
gyrations  with  my  fingers  that  were  more  exasperat- 
ing than  pleasing  to  the  parties  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  I  then  went  into  the  cars  and  found  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  we  had  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  way  I  had  shaken  off  the  sheriff  and  landlord. 

On  reaching  Boston  we  procured  the  money  to  pay 
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the  hotel  bill  at  Worcester,  and  sent  it  by  express 
that  afternoon.  The  next  day  the  treasurer  received 
the  receipted  bill  from  the  landlord,  and  an  apology 
for  doubting  us,  saying  that  he  had  lost  so  much 
money  from  traveling  shows  that  he  did  not  have 
any  faith  in  them. 

At  the  next  meetingf  of  the  association  an  assess- 
ment  of  five  dollars  was  levied  on  each  member  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  and  all  the  bills  were  paid. 
In  this  show  we  attempted  too  much.  If  we  had  only 
given  the  dramatic  performance,  and  let  the  concert 
alone,  we  should  have  made  money ;  but  the  extra 
expenses  of  the  concert,  from  which  we  had  no  re- 
turns, killed  us  financially. 

After  the  "Worcester  show  we  concluded  to  drop 
the  musical  part  of  the  business  and  change  the 
name  of  the  association  to  the  Blank  Dramatic 
Company.  We  took  up  several  more  pieces  for  re- 
hearsal, among  them  Lover's  extravaganza  of  the 
"  Happy  Man,"  the  drama  of  the  "  People's  Lawyer," 
and  the  farce  of  "  Barney  the  Baron." 

We  studied  and  rehearsed  these  pieces  until  we 
were  well  up  in  them,  and  then  began  to  look  about 
for  some  place  in  which  to  give  another  show.  At 
this  time,  the  middle  of  December,  the  Tremont 
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Theatre  was  to  let,  and  one  night  one  of  the  mem- 
bers proposed  that  we  hire  the  theatre  for  three 
nights,  arguing  that  we  could  give  three  shows  pro- 
portionally a  great  deal  cheaper  than  we  could  give 
one.  He  said,  farther,  that  he  knew  a  wounded 
soldier,  who  was  at  home  on  a  furlough,  that  we 
could  give  a  benefit  for  the  first  night,  and  that,  as 
the  soldier  had  a  great  many  friends  who  would  all 
buy  tickets,  this  piece  of  benevolence  would  ensure 
us  a  full  house  the  first  night,  and  help  us  on  the 
other  two. 

The  staije-manaorer  asked  Jim  how  it  would  be  if 
we  didn't  pay  expenses  the  first  night,  and  whether 
in  that  case  the  wounded  soldier  would  "ante"  up  to 
pay  the  bills.  Jim  was  certain  that  the  soldier's 
friends  would  rally  in  suflScient  numbers  to  pay 
expenses  and  have  something  left  beside  ;  and  he  was 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  W.  S. 
aforesaid,  and  see  how  he  felt  about  the  matter,  and 
to  report  to  the  club  at  our  next  meeting  and 
rehearsal. 

The  next  evening  we  met,  Jim  said  that  his  soldier 
friend  would  accept  of  the  benefit,  but  did  not  want 
his  name  to  appear  on  any  of  the  printing  or  in  the 
newspaper  advertising. 
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" That  is  a  queer  idea,"  said  I ;  "is  he  ashamed  of 
his  name?" 

"No,  sir ;  but  his  wife  is  very  proud-spirited,  and 
don't  like  the  idea  of  his  name  being  made  public." 

"I  don't  suppose  she  will  object  to  taking  the 
money,  if  we  make  any,"  added  the  stage-manager 
sarcastically. 

"  She  would  be  a  fool  if  she  did,"  replied  Jim. 

"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Jim,  that  if  we  adver- 
tise a  show  for  the  benefit  of  a  wounded  soldier,  and 
don't  give  his  name,  the  whole  thing  will  look  fishy 
to  the  public.  They  will  be  very  apt  to  think  it  is  a 
humbug ;"  and  I  looked  around  to  the  others  for  con- 
firmation. 

Most  of  the  fellows  agreed  with  me,  but  Jim 
argued  that  it  would  not  make  any  difierence,  more 
especially  as  he  could  sell  nearly  tickets  enough 
among  the  soldier's  friends  to  fill  the  house. 

Accordingly  the  treasurer  was  instructed  to  hire 
the  theatre  for  three  nights,  Dec.  29th,  30th,  and 
31st,  and  we  proceeded  to  arrange  the  programmes 
for  the  performances.  After  a  long  debate  it  was, 
decided  to  play  "  Michael  Erie,"  "  Faint  Heart  Never 
Won  Fair  Lady,"  and  the  "  Happy  Man,"  the  first 
night,   "People's   Lawyer,"    "Barney   the   Baron," 
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and  "My  Fellow  Clerk,"  the  second  night;  "Mo- 
mentous Question,"  "  Happy  Man,"  "  My  Fellow 
Clerk,"  the  third  night. 

The  question  of  costumes  and  music  was  next 
brought  up,  and  the  stage-manager  was  authorized  to 
hire  the  costumes  from  Mrs.  Vincent,  and  George 
W.  told  us  that  he  knew  a  leader  of  a  street  band  of 
six  pieces  who  he  thoiight  would  furnish  the  music 
cheap.  George  was  accordingly  instructed  to  look 
up  the  scraper  of  catgut,  and  see  what  he  would 
furnish  us  an  orchestra  of  six  pieces  three  nights  for. 
The  printing  and  advertising  were  left  to  me,  with 
instructions  not  to  exceed  seventy-five  dollars  for  the 
three  nights  ;  and  all  committees  were  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Saturday  evening,  the  24th,  the  committees  all 
reported,  and  we  figured  up  the  expenses  of  the 
three  shows  as  follows  :  — 

Theatre,  three  nights $100  00 

Costumes,  "          " 60  00. 

Music,         "          "      six  pieces        .         .         .         .         .  45  00 

Printing  and  advertising,  three  nights       .         .         .         .  75  00 

Bill-posting  and  programme-distributing  .  .  .  15  00 
Ladies'  salaries  for  two  nights  [they  gave  their  services 

the  first  night] 40  00 

Stage  hands,  three  nights 12  00 

Incidental  expenses,  three  nights 30  00 

Total $377  00 
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Of  this  gross  amount  we  set  the  expenses  of  the 
first  night  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars, 
leaving  one  hundred  dollars  per  night  for  our  two 
shows. 

Tickets  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  for  the  first  night  were  put  on  sale  in  vari- 
ous stores  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  It  was  also 
thought  best  to  keep  the  box-oflfice  open  each  day 
after  ten  o'clock,  commencing  Thursday  morning. 
The  treasurer  volunteered  to  tend  in  the  box-office 
Thursday,  and  two  of  the  other  fellows  Friday  and 
Saturday.  The  next  week  I  began  to  put  out  some 
of  the  printing,  and  squib  the  dailies,  and  Wednes- 
day morning  I  put  a  four-inch  advertisement  in  the 
principal  papers. 

Wednesday  evening  we  had  our  last  rehearsal, 
and  each  member  made  report  of  his  sales  of 
tickets,  and  the  prospect  for  Thursday  night  looked 
well. 

Thursday  came  in  fair  and  pleasant,  and  during 
the  day  the  treasurer  took  fifty  dollars  in  the  box- 
office.  The  stage-manager  was  lucky  enough  to  get 
away  from  his  work  for  three  days,  and  attended  to 
getting  the  costumes,  properties,  etc.,  to  the  theatre. 
Thursday  night  was   as  pleasant  as  one  could  ask 
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for,  and  we  had  a  first-rate  house,  the  theatre  being 
nearly  full. 

Our  orchestra  made  quite  a  decent  appearance, 
and  an  outsider  would  hardly  have  taken  it  for 
a  street  band.  There  were  several  places  in 
"Michael  Erie"  where  music  was  introduced,  and 
this  they  managed  capitally.  The  orchestra  com- 
menced playing  at  half-past  seven,  and  at  quarter 
to  eight  the  curtain  rolled  up  on  the  first  scene  of 
"Michael  Erie."  The  cast  of  this  piece  was  con- 
siderably changed  from  that  in  Worcester,  I  being 
starred  as  Michael  Erie,  from  the  New  York 
theatre,  my  first  appearance  in  Boston,  etc.  ;  while 
the  stage-manager  played  Philip  UArville,  the  part 
I  had  played  in  Worcester.  Several  of  the  other 
parts  were  also  changed  from  the  Worcester  cast, 
wherever  we  thought  we  could  better  them,  and  the 
result  was  a  fine  performance. 

I  had  studied  Michael  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously, not  only  the  lines,  but  the  business,  and  on 
this  evening  I  did  my  best  to  entirely  lose  myself 
in  the  character.  So  well  did  I  succeed  that  I  was 
frequently  applauded,  and  at  the  end  of  the  piece 
the  tableau  was  encored,  and  Mary  Woodward 
and  myself  were  called  out.     But  my  support  was 
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excellent.  The  stage-manager  as  Philip  D'Arville, 
our  walking  gent  as  Miles  Melville^  the  treasurer  as 
Andrew  Adze,  and  our  three  ladies  in  their  respec- 
tive parts,  did  as  well  as  any  professional  members 
of  a  stock  company  would  have  done,  and  the  fact 
that  several  of  them  are  successful  professionals 
to-day  shows  what  mettle  was  in  them. 

The  drama  was  followed  by  the  comedietta  of 
"Faint  Heart  Never  Won  Fair  Lady,"  in  which  our 
walking  gent  played  the  leading  part,  giving  a 
splendid  impersonation  of  Ruy  Gomez,  In  fact  the 
entire  cast  of  this  piece  was  the  same  as  that  at  the 
National  Sailors'  Fair  at  the  Melodeon,  in  which  we 
won  such  signal  success ;  and  our  performance  this 
evening  was  superior,  if  anything,  to  that. 

The  entertainment  wound  up  with  Lover's  laugh- 
able extravaganza  of  the  "Happy  Man,"  in  which 
Jim  delighted  the  audience  as  Paddy  Murphy,  a 
bould  soger  boy,  with  the  other  characters  by  the 
company.  This  piece  was  played  in  a  rollicking 
manner,  and"  took  immensely  with  the  younger 
portion  of  the  audieqce.  The  moment  the  curtain 
fell  I  walked  out  on  the  stage  and  announced  our 
bill  for  Friday  night.  The  performance  was  not 
over  until  half-past  ten,  and  by  that  time  I  was  tired 
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enough  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed,  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  doing  so. 

The  next  morning  I  bought  two  or  three  daily 
papers  to  see  what  they  said  about  us,  and  found 
they  all  gave  us  good  notices  ;  and  indeed,  if  they  had 
not,  they  would  have  done  us  an  injustice,  for  a  better 
performance  I  had  never  seen  given  either  by  an 
amateur  or  professional  company. 

Through  the  day  it  was  cold  and  pleasant,  and 
towards  eveninu;  it  beojan  to  moderate  and  look  like 
a  storm.  The  audience  Friday  evening  was  much 
smaller  than  the  night  before,  the  theatre  being  only 
about  half  full,  and  most  of  the  seats  that  were  filled 
were  the  lowest  in  price.  The  curtain  rose  at  half- 
past  seven,  and  we  commenced  with  the  "People's 
Lawyer."  Our  walking  gent  had  the  leading  part  in 
this  piece,  playing  Robert  Howard;  I  did  Hugh 
Winslow,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  and  Jim,  8olon 
Shingle,  a  character  part.  The  treasurer  played 
Charles  0^2S,  and  our  leading  lady,  Grace  Otis,  —  the 
rest  of  the  parts  being  filled  by  the  other  members. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  any  of  us  had  played 
in  this  piece,  and  while  it  went  fairly  well,  it  was 
not  so  nicely  done  as  the  pieces  with  which  we 
were  more  familiar.     Jim  gave  a  good  characteriza- 
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tion   of   the   old   farmer,    and   was    frequently   ap- 
plauded. 

Some  of  the  boys  who  played  the  minor  parts  were 
a  little  defective  in  their  lines,' giving  the  prompter 
more  business  than  he  was  accustomed  to. 

After  our  "  German  Band"  had  tooted  and  scraped 
a  while,  the  curtain  rose  on  the  farce  of  "  Barney  the 
Baron."  The  leading  character  in  this,  Barney 
O' Toole,  a  traveling  tinker,  was  done  by  Jim,  who 
was  beautiful  in  Ireland's  brogue,  and  he  kept  the 
small  audience  laughing  all  through  the  piece.  The 
other  characters  in  it  were  not  of  much  importance, 
but  were  done  well  enough,  with  the  exception  of 
there  being  too  much  prompting. 

"  My  Fellow  Clerk  "  ended  the  show.  This  piece 
went  as  smooth  as  a  whistle,  and  was  well  received. 
The  cast  was  considerably  changed  from  that  at 
Worcester,  the  .stage-manager  playing  Tactic, 
instead  of  Tom  Holmes ;  I  played  Mr.  Hooher,  in 
place  of  Dave,  and  our  soubrette  played  Fanny 
Dobson,  in  place  of  the  hired  singer.  The  change 
in  the  cast  did  not  hurt  it  any,  however,  and  it  was 
well  acted  in  every  particular. 

When  we  left  the  theatre  Friday  night  it  was 
warm  and  cloudy,  and  looked  like  a  storm,  and  I 
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remarked  to  some  of  the  boys  that  I  was  afraid  we 
would  have  a  bad  night  Saturday. 

My  foreboding  became  truth,  for  about  noon 
Saturday  it  began  to  rain, — fine  mist  at  first,  but 
by  six  o'clock  it  was  pouring  in  torrents. 

I  reached  the  theatre  at  half-past  six  and  found 
the  treasurer  in  the  box-oflice. 

"It  looks  rough  for  to-night,  Charlie,"  I  said,  as  I 
stepped  up  to  the  window. 

"  You  are  right,  Billy,  and  I  don't  believe  we  had 
better  be  in  any  hurry  about  dressing  to-night,  for 
if  it  continues  to  rain  as  hard  as  it  does  now,  we 
shall  not  have  any  one  to  play  to." 

"  Any  tickets  sold  to-day  ?  " 

"  About  five  dollars'  worth.  George  has  been 
here  all  day,  and  has  just  gone  to  supper." 

"  Any  of  the  boys  come  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jim  and  Dave,  and  two  or  three  others, 
went  in  just  ahead  of  you." 

"I'll  go  in  and  see  what  they  think  of  the  pros- 
pect ; "  and  I  strolled  into  the  theatre.  i 

"Hulloa,  Billy,  how  did  you  get  here,  —  swim?" 
was   Jim's  salutation,  as  I  entered  the   auditorium. 

"Yes,  on  a  horse-car." 

"  I  guess  we  shall  have  a  crowded  house  to-night," 
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said  Dave,  with  a  woe-begone  expression  on  his 
face. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  I  replied,  laughing :  "  but  we 
might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it." 

A  few  people  now  came  in,  and  we  retired  to  the 
dressing-rooms.  By  quarter-past  past  seven  all  the 
company  were  present.  The  leader  of  the  orchestra 
now  wanted  to  know  if  we  were  going  to  play.  The 
stage-manager  did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  sug- 
gested that  we  wait  until  half-past  seven,  and  then, 
if  there  were  no  people  coming  in,  we  had  better 
not  play.  All  consented  to  this.  At  the  hour 
named  there  were  only  about  thirty  people  in  the 
house,  with  a  good  prospect  of  there  not  being  any 
more,  and  the  boys  thought  we  had  better  dismiss 
the  few  people  present  and  tell  the  treasurer  to  close 
the  box-office  after  he  had  paid  them  back  their 
money.  I  executed  both  of  these  commissions,  and 
then  came  back  into  the  theatre,  and  soon  after 
Charlie  joined  us. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  he,  "the  sooner  we  get  out  of 
here  the  less  gas  we  shall  have  to  pay  for.  I  want 
every  member  to  be  at  the  meeting  next  Wednesday 
night,  and  turn  in  his  tickets  and  his  money,  and  we 
will  see  how  we  stand." 
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His  advice  was  followed,  and  we  all  cleared  for 
home. 

I  was  sorry  we  could  not  have  given  the  perform- 
ance for  that  evening  to  a  good  house,  as  I  know  we 
should  have  given  another  first-class  performance. 
The  bill  was  to  be  the  "  Momentous  Question," 
"  Happy  Man,"  and  "  My  Fellow  Clerk."  The  two 
last  pieces  would  have  been  played  with  the  same 
cast  as  on  T^lmrsday  and  Friday  evenings,  and  would 
both  have  gone  well.  For  "  Momentous  Question  " 
we  had  a  strong  cast, — I  playing  Robert  SKelley ; 
our  walking  gent,  James  Greenfield;  the  treasurer, 
Union  Jack;  our  leading  lady,  Rachel  Ryland;  and 
our  soubrette,  Fanny  Dorsett,  — the  above  compris- 
ing mo^t  of  the  best  people  in  our  company,  and  the 
piece  would  have  scored  another  triumph  for  us. 
But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  we  took  our  disappoint- 
ment good-naturedly. 

The  following  Wednesday  evening  every  fellow 
was  on  hand,  and  after  the  treasurer  had  spent  an 
hour  in  receiving  tickets  and  money  and  ^  adding 
bills,  he  gave  the  following  statement :  — 

Receipts  for  Thursday  evening         .        .        .        .   •     .     $201  25 
Expenses  "  " 177  00 

Net  profit $24  25 
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This  amount  we  turned  over  to  Jim  for  the  wounded 
soldier. 

Expenses  for  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings    .        .        .     $200  00 
Receipts  for  Friday  evening 100  00 


Loss        ....;....    $100  00 

The  treasurer  now  told  us  that,  as  there  were  but 
ten  in  the  company,  it  would  take  just  ten  dollars 
each  to  make  our  loss  good,  and  set  the  example 
by  pulling  out  a  ten-dollar  bill.  I  followed  suit,  as 
did  others,  until  seven  had  paid  the  assessment. 
The  other  three,  not  having  sufficient  money  with 
them,  put  up  five  dollars  each,  and  told  Charlie  to  call 
on  them  the  next  day  at  their  respective  places  of  busi- 
ness for  the  balance,  which  he  readily  agreed  to  do. 

"  And  now,  fellows,"  said  George,  who  had  paid 
his  ten  dollars,  "  this  is  getting  to  be  too  expensive 
fun  for  me  ;  it  may  do  well  enough  for  some  of  you, 
who  are  getting  large  salaries,  but  I  can't  aflford  it ; 
and,  although  I  should  like  to  continue  a  member 
of  the  club,  it  costs  too  much  money,  and  I  shall 
leave  to-night." 

"  My  sentiments  exactly,"  echoed  Dave,  "  and  I  am 
with  you." 

Three  more  of  the  members  also  announced  their 
intention  of  leaving,  and,  seeing  that  our  craft  had 
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struck  a  rock,  I  proposed  that  we  should  have  one 
more  meeting,  on  Saturday  night,  and  hear  the 
treasurer's  report,  and  then,  if  a  majority  of  the 
club  thought  best,  we  would  dissolve. 

Jim  said  that  was  the  way  to  do  it,  and  not  have 
any  one  leave  until  the  Tremont  Theatre  business 
was  entirely  settled.  The  boys  agreed  to  that,  and 
all  promised  to  be  on  hand  Saturday  evening ;  and 
they  kept  their  word,  although  I  had  been  doubtful 
»f  some  of  them. 

The  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  all  on  hand 
promptly  Saturday  evening,  and  after  the  meeting 
had  been  called  to  order  and  the  records  read,  the 
treasurer  arose,  and  stated  that  every  bill  connected 
with  the  Tremont  Theatre  shows  had  been  paid 
(^Applause  from  some  of  the  members)  ^  and  that  there 
was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  three  dollars,  and 
that  we  owed  just  that  amount  for  hall-rent. 

We  voted  that  the  treasurer  should  use  the  money 
to  pay  the  hall-rent,  and  tell  the  superintendent 
of  the  building  that  we  should  require  the  hall  no 
longer,  as  we  had  concluded  to  disorganize.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  we  shook  hands  all  round, 
and  wished  each  other  good  luck.  And  thus  ended 
the  Blank  Dramatic  Company. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  WONDERFUL  "  CROW  "  TURNS  UP  AGAIN.  —  I  BECOME  AN 
ADVANCE  AGENT. — I  JOIN  FORRESTER'S  CONSTELLATION 
FOR  A  TRAVELING  TOUR. 

SOME  three  months  or  more  after  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  club  I  was  called  to  the  door  of 
my  boarding-house  one  morning,  by  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, who  told  me  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see 
me. 

"Who  is  it?"  I  asked 

"  I  don't  know." 

"Show  him  into  the  parlor,  and  tell  him  I  will 
be  with  him  in  a  few  minutes." 

I  finished  the  letter  I  was  writing,  and  then  went 
to  the  parlor,  where  I  found — judge  of  ray  astonish- 
ment !  —  the  wonderful  Mr.  Crow,  of  the  Lynn-show 
notoriety. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Shakespoke?"  said  he, 
shoving  out  his  paw  in  the  most  friendly  manner  im- 
aginable. 
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I  could  do  no  less  than  take  his  hand,  ask  him 
how  he  was,  and  to  what  I  was  indebted  for  the 
honor  of  his  visit. 

"Well,  I'm  just  about  starting  a  show  on  the 
road,  and  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  get  you  for 
advance  agent." 

The  announcement  took  me  by  surprise  ;  but,  after 
a  moment's  rapid  thought,  I  told  him  I  would  act 
in  that  capacity  for  him,  if  we  could  agree  on  terms 
and  arrangements. 

He  offered  me  twenty  dollars  a  week,  and  my 
expenses,  and  agreed  to  furnish  money  for  every- 
thing necessary. 

"Have  you  selected  your  route,  or  do  you  wish 
me  to  do  it? "  I  asked. 

"I  have  engaged  Huntington  Hall,  Lowell,  for 
next  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights ;  and  then  I 
thought  we  could  keep  on  to  Nashua,  Manchester, 
Concord,  and  up  that  way." 

"  What  kind  of  a  company  are  you  going  to  run, 
and  how  many  people  are  there  in  it  ?  " 

"  A  Variety  Company,  and  there's  twelve  people 
beside  me  and  my  pardner.  You  will  be  the  fif- 
tJtenth." 

"  Too  many  people  for  the  road,  I  think.     Unless 
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you  draw  good  bouses  you  will  be  apt  to  lose  money, 
your  expenses  will  be  so  bigli." 

"  Ob,  I've  got  a  good  company,  and  we  are  bound 
to  draw  crowded  bouses  !  You  see  we  do  a  little  of 
everytbing, — variety,  nigger-minstrel,  dramatic,  and 
musical." 

"  You  say  you  open  in  Lowell  next  Monday  nigbt, 
and  to-day  is  Wednesday.  Is  your  printing  out'i 
It  is  time  tbe  town  was  billed  if  you  want  any  one 
present  tbe  opening  night." 

"  Searle  agreed  to  bave  tbe  posters  and  large  bill? 
done  this  morning,  and  I  tbought  you  bad  better  gc 
to  Lowell  to-morrow,  and  bill  tbd  town." 

"  I  sbould  not  wait  until  to-morrow  if  tbe  printing 
is  ready.  You  bave  none  too  mucb  time  as  it  is. 
Excuse  me  a  moment,  and  I  will  get  ready  and  go 
down  to  Searle's  witb  you,  and  if  tbe  printing  is 
done  I  will  take  it  and  go  to  Lowell  by  tbe  first  train 
I  can  get." 

I  left  him,  and  put  on .  my  coat  and  bat,  told 
tbe  folks  I  might  not  be  home  to  dinner  and 
supper,  and  then  called  to  him,  and  we  started 
down  town. 

"  Did  you  engage  board  or  rooms  for  your  com- 
pany in  Lowell  ?  "  I  asked,  as  we  went  along. 
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"  Not  yet ;  I  thought  you  could  do  that  when  you 
went  up." 

"All  right,  I'll  attend  to  it;  and  while  I'm  in 
Lowell  I  will  telegraph  to  Nashua,  Manchester,  and 
Concord,  and  have  the  answers  sent  to  me  in  Boston, 
and  then  to-morrow  morning  I  can  let  you  know 
about  those  places.  How  many  nights  do  you  wish 
to  be  in  a  place  ?  " 

"  Two,  where  we  can  get  both  nights  together,  and 
where  we  can't  we'll  only  show  one  night  in  a  place." 

On  reaching  Searle's  we  found  the  printing  all 
ready,  and,  after  getting  twenty-five  dollars  from 
Crow  for  present  expenses,  I  started  for  Lowell. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  there  I  hunted  up  a  bill- 
poster, and  giving  him  directions  as  to  the  work  I 
told  him  to  go  ahead  with  it,  and  bring  his  bill  to  the 
hall  Monday  night,  when  it  would  be  paid,  if  the 
work  had  been  done  satisfactorily.  I  told  him  I 
should  personally  inspect  all  the  walls  and  bill-boards, 
depots,  hotels,  rum-shops,  etc.,  and  see  that  the 
printing  had  been  used  to  advantage. 

"All  right,  sir,  you  can,"  said  the  bill-poster;  "I 
allers  does  my  work  well,  I  does ;  I've  had  my  eye- 
teeth  cut,  I  have." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  replied,  and  I  went  to  the 
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hotel  to  see  what  arrangements  I  could  make  for  the 
company's  board.  I  had  a  talk  with  the  landlord, 
then  looked  at  the  rooms,  and  we  soon  came  to  terms. 

Crow  had  not  mentioned  newspaper  advertising, 
but,  as  I  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  power  of  the  press, 
I  went  to  the  newspaper  offices,  and  wrote  advertise- 
ments, and  had  them  inserted  in  the  papers  for  Fri- 
day, Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  and  paid  the 
bill  in  each  case. 

Then  I  telegraphed  to  Nashua,  Manchester,  and 
Concord,  and  ordered  the  answers  sent  me  to  Boston, 
and  then  went  to  supper.  After  supper  I  took  the 
first  train  home,  and  arrived  at  the  house  about  nine 
o'clock,  where  I  found  three  despatches  awaiting  me, 
and,  as  the  fellow  says,  they  were  "much  of  a  much- 
ness," they  informing  me  that  the  three  halls  I  had 
telegraphed  for  were  engaged  the  whole  of  the  next 
week.  As  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  more  business 
that  night  I  went  to  bed. 

Thursday  morning  I  met  CroW  at  Searle's  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  told  him  I  could  not  get  either  of  the 
halls  we  wanted,  and  asked  him  if  I  should  telegraph 
for  others.  He  ordered  me  to  go  ahead  and  make 
any  arrangement  for  halls  I  thought  best,  and  he  said 
I  could  see  him  at  Searle's  again  at  two  o'clock.     I 
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informed  him  I  had  advertised  in  the  Lowell  news- 
papers ;  and  he  found  fault  with  it,  and  said  he  did 
not  believe  in  newspaper  advertising.  I  told  him  he 
could  not  run  his  show  a  week  without  it ;  and  after  a 
long  argument  on  the  merits  of  newspaper  advertis- 
ing, in  which  he  was  decidedly  worsted,  he  gave  in, 
and  agreed  to  let  me  advei^tise  in  the  newspapers. 
Then  I  went  out  to  the  telegraph-office. 

I  telegraphed  first  to  Lawrence  and  Haverhill,  and 
could  do  nothing  there.  Then  I  tried  Exeter  and 
Dover  with  no  better  success.  Then  it  occurred  to 
me  that  we  could  go  direct  from  Lowell  to  Salem  by 
rail,  and  I  telegraphed  to  Salem,  Newburyport,  and 
Portsmouth,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  engage  a  hall 
in  Salem  for  Wednesday  night,  one  in  Newburyport 
for  Thursday  night,  and  one  in  Portsmouth  for  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  nights.  It  was  grub-time  now,  so 
I  went  home  to  dinner. 

I  put  in  an  appearance  at  Searle's  a  little  after  two, 
and  found  Crow  and  his  "pardner."  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  gentleman,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  looked 
him  over  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he  was  being  swin- 
dled ;  and  subsequent  events  proved  it.  He  was  a 
respectable-looking  mechanic,  about  forty  years  of 
age»  and   had  none  of  the  well-knowu  professional 
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look  about  him.  I  was  confident  that  he  was  fur- 
nishing all  the  money,  and  was  merely  a  cat's-paw  in 
Crow's  hands  ;  and  it  turned  out  that  way. 

I  informed  the  gentlemen  that  I  had  succeeded 
in  filling  out  the  balance  of  the  week,  and-  asked 
Crow  if  he  had  any  more  printing  on  hand. 

"I  only  had  it  done  for  Lowell,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  we  must  have  the  posters  and  large  bills 
printed  for  Salem  and  Newburyport  this  afternoon, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  go  to  both  of  those  places  and 
make  arrangements  with  the  bill-posters  for  putting 
them  up.  The  printing  ought  to  be  out  over  Sun- 
day in  Salem  and  Newburyport,  and  we  can  let 
Portsmouth  rest  until  the  first  of  the  week.  Is  the 
type  standing  ?  " 

"I  don't  know;  I'll  see." 

He  inquired  of  the  foreman,  who  told  him  that 
the  type  had  not  been  distributed,  and  Crow  ordered 
him  to  have  the  posters  and  bills  ready  the  next 
morning  for  Salem  and  Newburyport. 

I  consulted  a  railroad  guide,  and  found  I  could 
take  a  train  to  Salem  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  as  I  thought  I  should  not  be  likely  to  see 
Crow  as  early  as  that  in  the  morning,  I  told  him  he 
had  better  let  me  have  twenty-five  dollars  more. 
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"  What  have  you  done  with  the  other  twenty-five 
dollars  I  gave  you  ?  " 

"  Spent  it."  And  I  pulled  out  my  memorandum 
book  and  the  newspaper  bills,  and  showed  hira  the 
account.  "  I  have  just  two  dollars  left,  and  that  is 
not  enough  to  go  to  Newburyport  with." 

"  What  did  you  pay  the  newspapers  for  until  after 
we  gave  the  shows?" 

"  Couldn't  help  it,  my  dear  boy ;  as  they  did  not 
know  either  you  or  me,  they  insisted  on  pay  in  ad- 
vance ;  "  and  there's  where  their  heads  were  level,  I 
muttered  to  myself. 

He  turned  to  "my  pardner"  and  chinned  him  a 
few  moments,  and  the  twenty-five  dollars  was  forth- 
coming:.    I  took  it  and  left. 

When  I  asked  him  for  the  money  I  did  not  really 
expect  to  spend  it  on  the  trip  to  Newburyport ;  but, 
as  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  depth  of  "  my 
pardner's"  pocket-book,  I  thought  it  only  prudent 
to  have  enough  of  the  firm's  money  in  my  pocket  to 
secure  my  first  week's  salary,  providing  the  com- 
pany should  suddenly  burst  up  ;  and  from  conversa- 
tion I  had  heard  between  Crow  and  "  my  pardner " 
I  did  not  believe  the  show  would  be  a  very  long- 
lived  one. 
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I  went  to  Searle's  early  Friday  morning,  received 
the  printing,  and  started  for  the  Eastern  depot.  I 
stopped  off  at  Salem,  left  my  Newburyport  bundle 
in  the  baggage-room,  and  then  sallied  out  to  find  the 
bill-poster.  After  an  hour's  chase  I  succeeded  in 
running  him  down,  and  gave  him  the  printing  and 
instructions.  Then  I  went  for  the  newspaper  office 
and  gave  the  proprietor  an  advertisement.  From 
here  I  went  to  the  hotel,  arranged  for  rooms  and 
terms,  and  then  had  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  I 
went  to  Newburyport,  concluded  the  business  there, 
and  reached  Boston  in  the  evening. 

I  saw  Crow  Saturday  at  Searle's,  and  told  him  he 
ought  to  have  the  printing  for  Portsmouth  done  on 
Monday,  and  sent  to  that  place  by  express  Tuesday, 
so  that  I  could  go  there  from  Salem,  and  not  have  to 
make  an  extra  trip  back  to  Boston.  I  told  him  that 
railroad  fares  would  be  a  large  item  in  my  expenses, 
and  that  I  wished  to  save  all  I  could. 

He  said  he  would  see  to  the  printing,  and  told  me 
to  meet  him  at  the  Lowell  depot,  Monday  morning, 
at  nine  o'clock.  I  promised  to  be  there,  and  then 
went  home. 

I  was  at  the  station  Monday  at  the  hour  appointed, 
and  found  Crow,  "  my  pardner,"  and  the  company. 
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The  only  member  of  the  company  I  knew  was  James 
Duff,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  the  stage-man- 
ager. 

When  we  reached  Lowell  we  went  directly  to 
the  hotel,  and  the  members  were  assigned  to 
their  rooms.  Then  we  walked  over  to  the  hall 
and  they  had  a  rehearsal,  — the  worst  one  I  ever 
heard,  —  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  show 
would  be  a  failure. 

Owing  to  some  local  attractions  in  the  place  that 
night  the  audience  was  small,  in  spite  of  the  thor- 
ough billing  the  town  had  received,  and  the  receipts 
were  about  thirty  dollars,  which  sum  was  entirely 
swallowed  up  by  the  rent  of  the  hall  and  the  license 
for  that  night.  The  show  also,  as  I  had  thought,  was 
a  very  poor  one,  and  was  not  much  of  an  advertise- 
ment for  the  next  night. 

When  the  performance  was  over  the  bill-poster 
was  on  hand  for  his  money,  and  Crow  came  to  me  to 
get  money  to  pay  him.  I  told  him  I  had  only 
twenty-four  dollars,  and  that  I  could  not  spare  any  of 
that.  He  said  he  would  give  me  some  more  the 
next  morning,  but  by  this  time  I  had  begun  to  smell 
a  large-sized  mice,  and,  thinking  "a  bird  in  the  hand 
worth  two  in  the  bush,"  I  refused  to  let  him  have 
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the  money.  Then  he  let  his  angry  passions  rise,  and 
swore  he  would  annihilate  me ;  but  I  hung  to  the 
cash  all  the  same,  and  he  went  to  "  my  pardner," 
and  raised  the  money  for  the  bill-poster.  Then  we 
adjourned  to  the  hotel.. 

After  reaching  the  house  Crow  became  better- 
natiired,  invited  all  the  men  to  take  a  drink,  and  sent 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine  upstairs  to  the  women. 
As  I  did  not  indulge  in  the  ardent,  I  took  a  cigar, 
and  after  the  drinks  had  been  settled  for  Crow  said 
he  wanted  to  see  me,  and  "my  pardner,"  as  he  per- 
sisted in  calling  his  partner,  in  his  room. 

We  went  upstairs  with  him,  and  then  came  the 
disclosure  that  I  was  expecting,  —  that  the  firm  was 
bankrupt,  and  Crow  told  me  that  I  ought  to  let  him 
have  the  money  I  had. 

I  told  him  that  "  I  did  not  see  it  in  that  light ; " 
that  I  was  entitled  to  a  week's  salary,  and  meant  to 
have  it,  whether  the  show  burst  up  or  not.  "  You 
can  have  what  there  is  left,"  I  said,  "  after  deducting 
my  twenty  dollars,  and  a  dollar  to  ^aj  my  fare  home, 
and  that  would  be  just  three  dollars  ;  "  and  I  handed 
the  amount  to  Crow,  who  stuck  it  in  his  vest-pocket. 

Then  I  learned  the  particulars  of  the  whole  affair. 
It  seems  that  "  my  pardner"  had  been  working  in  the 
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Navy  Yard,  at  his  trade,  and  had  accumulated  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  Crow  had  run  across  hira, 
learned  that  he  had  the  money,  and  stuffed  him 
about  the  fabulous  fortunes  made  in  the  show  busi- 
ness, and  had  invited  him  to  go  in  with  him  and 
start  a  show,  Crow  to  furnish  the  same  amount  of 
money.  But  Crow  had  not  put  in  a  cent,  for  the  best 
reason  in  the  world,  that  he  did  not  have  one,  and 
had  been  so  liberal  with  "  my  pardner's "  hard-earned 
dollars,  that  they  had  all  taken  to  themselves  wings 
before  the  show  had  fairly  started.  I  learned  all  this 
from  the  mutual  recriminations  that  went  on  between 
them  for  half  an  hour  or  so  ;  and  after  this  bloodless 
battle  was  ended  Crow  broke  the  silence  that  en- 
sued, by  saying :  — 

"  What  in  thunder  are  we  going  to  do  ?  " 

As  this  query  was  a  good  deal  of  a  conundrum 
I  paused  a  while  to  think  it  over,  before  committing 
myself  to  speech. 

Finally  I  asked  them  just  how  much  money  they 
both  had ;  and,  after  turning  out  their  pockets,  they 
said,  twenty  dollars. 

I  told  them  that  there  was  no  hope  then  of  getting 
beyond  Lowell,  unless  we  had  a  good  house  Tuesday 
night ;  in  which  they  both  agreed  with  me.      The 
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company  was  not  likely  to  suffer  much,  as  Crowe 
had  paid  all  of  them  half  of  their  first  week's  salary 
in  advance.  I  thought,  as  all  the  bills  in  Lowell 
were  paid  but  the  hotel  bill  and  the  hall  for  Tuesday 
night,  that  we  might  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  place 
and  try  our  luck  in  Salem,  if  we  only  had  a  good 
house  the  next  night ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  more 
to  say  I  went  to  bed. 

Tuesday  morning  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast 
it  was  cloudy  and  looked  like  a  storm,  and  Crowe 
and  "my  pardner "  looked  decidedly  blue.  I  pitied 
the  latter,  but  still  I  could  not  help  him  any.  I  had 
been  in  the  same  box  myself,  and  knew  how  to 
sympathize  with  him. 

About  three  o'clock  it  began  to  rain,  and  rained 
hard  all  the  afternoon  and  evening.  We  all  went 
to  the  hall  after  supper,  and  hung  around  there 
until  eight  o'clock,  during  which  time"  only  twenty 
people  bought  tickets.  Crowe  decided  to  give  no 
show,  and  the  money  was  refunded.  I  told  him 
the  best  thing  we  could  do  was  to  go  back  to 
Boston ;  but  he  said  that  he  would  stop  with  the 
company  that  night  at  the  hotel,  and  go  to  Boston 
the  next  day. 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  need  me  any  longer,  and 
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he  said  no  ;  so  I  left  town  by  the  first  train,  with  my 
twenty  dollars  in  my  pocket. 

How  he  settled  the  hotel  bill  I  never  knew ;  but 
about  a  year  afterward  I  met  Jim  Duff  at  the  How- 
ard one  day,  and  we  were  speaking  of  the  affair, 
and  he  said  Crowe  told  the  rest  of  the  company  that 
I  had  run  away  with  all  the  money — the  infernal  liar  ! 
But  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  anything  better  from 
such  a  beat. 

I  kept  out  of  theatricals  and  shows  until  the  next 
November ;  and  then  I  suddenly  joined  "  Forres- 
ter's Constellation." 

It  came  about  in  this  way. 

I  was  reading  the  New  York  "  Clipper  "  one  day, 
and  noticed  an  advertisement  for  a  walking  gent  to 
travel  with  "  Forrester's  Constellation."  I  wrote  Mr. 
Forrester,  and  received  a  favorable  answer,  request- 
ing me  to  join  the  company  at  Montpelier,  Vt., 
which  I  did,  remaining  with  it  about  six  weeks. 

During  that  time  we  appeared  in  Montpelier, 
Burlington,  Concord,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  Providence,  Woonsocket,  and  Worces- 
ter. Our  repertoire  was  quite  varied,  embracing 
"Ticket  of  Leave  Man,"  "The  Stranger,"  "Idiot 
Witness,"  "Hidden  Hand,"  "Uncle   Tom's   Cabin," 
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"Lady  of  Lyons,"  "The  Octoroon,"  and  a  large 
number  of  farces,  it  being  Forrester's  custom  to 
wind  up  each  performance  with  a  farce. 

We  played  in  Worcester  three  weeks,,  to  pretty 
fair  houses.  We  opened  there  in  the  "Hidden 
Hand ; "  I  playing  Craven  Lenoir.  As  soon  as  I 
appeared  on  the  stage  I  received  a  big  round  of 
applause,  that  was  rather  a  surprise  to  me ;  but  I 
acknowledged  the  kind  reception  gracefully,  and 
went  on  with  my  part.  It  was  a  little  over  a  year 
since  I  had  played  there ;  but  some  of  the  audience 
evidently  remembered  my  success  in  the  "Yankee 
Peddler,"  and  let  me  know  that  I  was  not  forgotten. 
When  I  came  off  the  stage  Forrester  wanted  to 
know  if  I  had  ever  played  in  Worcester  before,  and 
I  gave  him  a  history  of  our  performance,  not  forget- 
ting to  tell  him  about  the  way  I  fooled  the  sheriff ; 
at  which  he  laughed  heartily,  remarking  that  the 
boys  had  not  forgotten  me. 

"No,  sir,"  I  answered,  "they  always  remember 
a  good  actor." 

"  Hem !  ah !  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Forrester,  who  did 
not  think  me  the  star  of  his  company  by  any  man- 
ner of  means. 

When  the  company  left  Worcester  I  broke  my 
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engagement  with  Forrester,  and  returned  home,  and 
did  not  appear  on  the  stage  again  for  over  a  year, 
my  wife  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  this  "  vagabond 
life,"  as  she  called  it.  She  had  a  mistaken  notion 
that  it  was  a  disgrace  for  me  to  be  on  the  stage  ;  but 
I  stuck  to  it  that  it  was  just  as  respectable  as  any 
other  business  as  long  as  you  behaved  yourself,  and 
that  I  had  met  a  great  many  actors  and  actresses 
who  were  just  as  good  as  any  other  people.  The 
worst  enemy  the  theatrical  profession  have  is  Rum  ! 
If  they  would  let  liquor  alone  there  would  not  be 
half  the  cases  of  suffering  among  them  that  there  is, 
and  many  an  actor  and  actress  who  early  fill  a 
drunkard's  grave  would  be  spared  for  a  long  career 
of  honor  and  triumph. 

During  the  next  year,  therefore,  I  worked  at  my 
trade,  and  in  December  of  that  year  (1866)  I 
started  in  business  for  myself  again,  and  as  I  now 
had  my  time  at  my  own  disposal  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  play  once  in  a  while,  when  I  had 
an  opportunity. 
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CHAPTER  yill. 

ANOTHER  SHOW  IN  LYNN.  —  I  PLAY  AT  A  BENEFIT  IN  MER- 
CANTILE HALL. — I  JOIN  THE  BOSTON  PARLOR  THEATRI- 
CAL COMPANY. 

*♦  TUST    the  boy  I   wanted    to   see,"   said   Dick 

IF  Blank,  as  he  met  me  on  the  street  one  day. 
"  Tom  Graham  and  I  are  getting  up  a  little  snap,  and 
are  going  down  to  Lynn  next  Monday  night,  and  I 
want  you  to  go  with  us." 

"  What  kind  of  a  show  are  you  going  to  give  ?  " 

"  A  kind  of  a  variety  show." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Should  like  to  have  you  sing  some,  and  play 
Henry  Cole  in  a  nigger  farce  —  "Uncle  Jeflf,"  and 
Capt.  Amersfort  in  the  "  Loan  of  a  Lover." 

"  What  will  you  give  ?  " 

"  Will  pay  you  ten  dollars." 

"  Suppose  you  have  a  poor  house  and  lose  money  ? 
I  don't  think  much  of  Lynn.  I  never  gave  a  show 
there  without  losing  money." 
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"  "VYe  have  the  money  to  foot  the  bills  with,  and  I 
will  pay  you  before  you  leave  Boston,  if  you  wish." 

"Now  you  are  talking  business  ;  I'll  go." 

"  Do  you  think  Linwood  would  go  down  and  play 
the  piano  for  us  ?  I  will  give  him  five  dollars  if  he 
will." 

"  I  guess  I  can  get  him  to.  At  any  rate  I  will  see 
him  and  ask  him,  and  let  you  know  the  next  time  I 
see    you.     Have    you    made   up   your   programme 

yet?" 

"  Not  entirely ;  but  I  shall  have  it  all  ready  by 
Saturday  night.  We  shall  have  a  rehearsal  at  my 
house  Saturday  evening ;  would  like  to  have  you 
come,  and  bring  Linwood  with  you." 

"I  will  come,  and  will  try  and  be  up  in  the  parts 
by  that  time."     It  was  now  Thursday. 

"  Then  I  shall  depend  upon  you.  Good-day  ; "  and 
Dick  went  on. 

I  saw  Linwood  that  evening,  told  him  of  Dick's 
oflfer,  and  he  agreed  to  go  with  us,  and  said  he 
would  accompany  me  to  the  rehearsal  Saturday  night. 

By  Saturday  evening  I  was  well  up  in  the  parts  I 
had  to  play,  and  Linwood  and  I  toddled  down  to 
Dick's,  where  we  found  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  were   introduced  to  those  we  did  not  know. 
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Dick  said  he  wanted  me  to  sing  three  songs,  and  I 
gave  him  the  names  of  the  pieces. 

We  then  had  a  rehearsal  of  the  two  plays,  "Uncle 
Jeff"  and  the  "  Loan  of  a  Lover,"  Linwood  furnish- 
ing music  for  the  latter.  Every  one  appeared  to  be 
familiar  with  their  lines,  and  the  rehearsal  passed  off 
capitally.  Dick  told  us  to  be  at  the  Eastern  depot 
about  four  o'clock,  Monday,  and  then  we  went  home. 

We  were  all  at  the  railroad  station  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  Monday  afternoon,  and  went,  on  our 
arrival  in  Lynn,  direct  to  the  hall,  where  we  had  a 
stage  rehearsal  of  the  two  pieces.  The  scenery  was 
all  up,  and  looked  very  nice,  Tom  having  been  to 
work  at  it  all  day.  We  had  supper  after  the  re- 
heq,rsal,  and  we  had  to  huiTy  in  getting  it,  as  the 
performance  began  at  half-past  seven. 

The  night  w^as  all  that  could  have  been  desired, — 
pleasant,  and  not  too  cold, — and  a  large  audience 
assembled.     The  programme  read  as  follows  :  — 

LYCEUM    HALL,    LYNN. 

ONE    NIGHT    ONLY. 

MONDAY    EVENING,    JANUARY    U,    1867. 

Grand    Combination    Selected    from    the    Boston 
Theatres. 
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The  performance  will  commence  with  an 

Introductory  Overtcke,  Piano Mr.  Linwood 

Song,    "Don't  you  cry  so,  Norah,  darling,"      Billy  Shakespoke 

To  be  followed  by  the  Eoaring  Farce,  entitled 
UNCLE  JEFF. 
Uncle  Jeff,  a  mischief-maker   .        .        .        .  •      Geo.  Florence 
Dr.  Cole,  a  village  doctor 
Henry  Cole,  in  love  with  Josephine 
Jumbo,  a  gardener  . 


Simon 
Mrs.  Grimes 
Josephine,  her  daughter 


Dick  Blank 

Billy  Shakespoke 

Tom  Graham 

Harry  Clarke 

Miss  Edith 

Miss  Hattie 


Ballad,  "  The  Refugee  " 


Billy  Shakespoke 


After  which  the  comic  Ethiopian  Act,  called 
WHO  STOLE  THE  CHICKENS? 
Geo.  Florence  and  Tom  Graham. 


Stump  Speech 

.  Tom  Graham 

Piano  Solo 

.   Mr.  LiNwooD 

Comic  Banjo  Solo     .         .         .         . 

Geo.  Florence 

Ballad,  "  I  Have  No  Mother  Now" 

•  Billy  Shakespoke 

The  performance  to  conclude  with  the  musical  Vaudeville,  en- 
titled the 

LOAN  OF  A  LOVER. 

Captain  Amersfort Billy  Shakespoke 

Peter  Spyk Mr.  Sheppard 

Swyzel      .         . Mr.  Seymour 

Delve Tom  Graham 

Gertrude,  with  songs Miss  Hattie 

Ernestine .        . Miss  Edith 


Admission,  30  cts. 
Doors  open  at  6.30. 


Reserved  seats,  50  cts. 
To  commence  at  7.30  o'clock 
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Every  one  in  the  company  felt  in  good  humor  as 
the  curtain  rolled  up,  and  showed  us  the  auditorium 
more  than  three-quarters  full.  It  always  puts  an 
actor  in  good  spirits  to  see  a  full  house,  while  empty 
seats  have  an  equally  depressing  effect. 

Mr.  Linwood,  with  an  angelic  smile  on  his  beau- 
tiful counting-house  (countenance),  advanced  and 
greeted  the  audience  with  his  most  graceful  bow, 
and  theu  took  his  seat  at  the  apology  for  a  piano. 
You  all  know  what  hall  pianos  are,  and  this  one  had 
been  in  the  hall  for  ages,  more  or  less.  Giving  a 
few  preliminary  flourishes,  he  dashed  into  his  over- 
ture, which  he  rendered  with  marvellous  skill  (for 
him) ,  and  as  he  arose  from  the  music-box,  after  the 
finale,  he  was  greeted  with  a  little  ripple  of  applause, 
which  so  elated  him,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
siffht  of  the  audience  he  threw  his  arms  around  Miss 
Hattie  and  gave  her  a  kiss.  It  surprised  her  a 
little ;  but  she  rallied  instantly,  and  told  him  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  and  that  she  did  not 
believe  he  dare  do  it  again.  He  was  not  to  be 
frightened  this  way,  and  immediately  followed  suit 
where  he  had  trumped  before.  Not  knowing  how 
long  he  might  be  tempted  to  keep  up  that  sort  of 
thing  —  for   IJattie's   lips   were   suggestive   of  ripe 
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cherries  —  I  grabbed  the  young  man  by  the  collar, 
and  started  him  towards  the  stage,  as  I  needed  him 
at  the  piano  to  play  my  accompaniment.  I  rendered 
the  song  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  audience 
to  receive  an  encore,  and  repeated  the  last  verse, 
and  the  curtain  went  down. 

The  other  characters  in  "Uncle  Jeff"  were  all 
ready,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  made  a  few  changes  in 
my  costume  the  curtain  rolled  up,  and  the  farce 
began.  It  went  lively,  too.  We  worked  in  a  lot  of 
local  "gags,"  that  took  immensely  with  the  audience, 
and  the  piece  was  very  successful. 

As  soon  as  I  could  change  my  costume  again 
Linwood  and  I  went  out,  and  I  sang  the  "Refugee." 
I  received  a  call  on  this,  and  responded  with 
"  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep ; "  and  as  I  had 
neither  the  words  nor  the  music  of  the  piece, 
Linwood  played  the  accompaniment  on  the  fly,  and 
I  warped  and  twisted  the  words  about  strangely  ; 
but  the  audience  did  not  seem  to  notice  it  any. 

Then  came  the  negro  act,  "  Who  Stole  the 
Chickens  ?  "  in  which  Florence  and  Graham  "  raised 
the  devil,"  metaphorically  speaking,  and  kept  the 
audience  in  a  roar  of  laughter  all  the  time  they  were 
on  the  stage.     Graham's  "  Stump  Speech  "  then  fol- 
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lowed,  and  was  received  so  well  that  the  audience 
called  him  out,  and  he  made  a  few  "After  Dinner 
Remarks,"  that  brought  down  the  house. 

It  was  now  Lin  wood's  turn,  and  with  a  wail,  that 
sounded  like  "Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  decent  piano!" 
he  went  out  and  tackled  the  old  "  tin-pan  "  again, 
playing  one  of  Arditti's  waltzes  in  a  manner  too 
sweet  for  anything. 

The  "  Comic  Banjo  Solo,"  by  Florence,  came  next ; 
and,  knowing  that  he  used  a  chair  to  sit  in,  I  passed 
him  one  in  which  I  had  cleverly  arranged  in  the 
middle  of  the  seat  a  small  carpet-tack,  with  the 
point  upwards.  As  he  walked  leisurely  on  to  the 
staffe,  draoffjino:  the  chair  after  him,  I  called  to  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  we  gathered  at  the  wings 
to  see  him  take  his  seat.  He  placed  the  chair  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage,  and  dropped  carelessly  into  it ; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  struck  it  than  he  bounded 
about  six  feet  into  the  air,  and  clapped  his  hand 
around  to  the  back  of  his  body,  exclaiming,  as  he 
came  down  on  his  feet,  "  O  Jerusalem ! "  with  a 
yell  that  was  distinctly  heard  in  Salem ;  and  one  of 
the  local  papers  of  that  city  came  out  in  an  article 
the  next  day,  asserting  that  the  editor  had  heard  a 
clap  of  thunder  in  the  city  the  night  before,  —  an 
unusual  thing  for  January. 
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The  audience,  taking  this  for  a  part  of  the  act, 
began  to  laugh  and  applaud.  But  when  George  had 
drawn  the  tack  from  his  flesh,  and,  holding  it  in  his 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  the  point  towards  the  audience, 
remarked  that  he  had  had  a  stern  at-tack,  and  asked 
them  if  they  saw  the  point,  they  just  howled  and 
yelled,  and  some  actually  laughed  until  the  tears  ran 
down  their  faces.  After  quiet  was  resumed,  George 
felt  all  over  the  chair  very  carefully,  —  a  proceeding 
that  brought  another  laugh  from  the  audience,  —  and 
then  began  to  manipulate  his  banjo.  After  such  an 
introduction  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  audience 
laughed  at  everything  he  did,  and  called  him  out 
the  second  time. 

After  he  repeated  a  part  of  the  solo  he  came  off 
and  began  to  inquire  about  that  tack ;  but  no  one 
knew  anything  about  it,  and  Linwood  and  I  went 
on,  and  I  rendered  the  ballad,  "  I  have  no  Mother 
now,"  in  my  usual  pathetic  style,  which  would  have 
drawn  tears  from  a  coal-hod.  The  curtain  was 
dropped  after  my  song,  and  we  made  some  changes 
in  the  scenery,  and  then  ran  it  up  again  for  the  last 
piece. 

Linwood  played  all  the  music ;  and  the  play  was  a 
success ;  Miss  Hattie  won  a  good  deal  of  applause 
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for  her  songs,  and  all  of  the  other  parts  were  well 
rendered.  In  fact,  it  had  been  one  of  the  best  shows 
I  had  ever  been  connected  with,  and  I  heard  several 
in  the  hall  say  that  they  hoped  we  would  visit  Lynn 
again.  We  went  home  in  the  horse-cars,  and  had 
such  a  jolly  time  on  the  way  up  that  it  was  too 
utterly  too-too. 

The  next  night  Dick  called  at  my  house,  and  gave 
me  fifteen  dollars  for  myself  and  Linwood,  and  told 
me  that  they  had  cleared  fifty  dollars  above  expenses, 
which  I  was  glad  to  hear,  as  Dick  was  a  good  fellow, 
and  deserved  his  good  luck. 

About  a  week  after  the  Lynn  show  Florence 
came  to  me  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  play  at 
Mercantile  Hall,  at  a  benefit  for  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Watson.  I  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  what 
they  wanted  to  play,  and  other  particulars. 

He  told  me  the  beneficiary  was  an  English  fellow, 
who  had  run  away  from  home,  and  come  to  this 
country  to  make  a  living;  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded very  well,  and  now  wanted  to  raise  money 
to  teturn  home ;  and  that  some  of  the  boys  were 
going  to  help  him. 

The  programme  was  to  be  about  the  same  we  had 
given  at  Lynn,  and  several  who  had  taken  part  in 
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the  Lynn  entertainment  had  volunteered.  I  told 
him  I  would  play,  and  asked  him  when  the  show 
was  to  be  given.  He  said  it  was  set  down  for  the 
next  Thursday  evening,  the  24th.  He  wanted  me 
to  sing  a  duet  with  another  gentleman ;  and  I  told 
him  I  would. 

Thursday  morning  Florence  came  to  my  place  of 
business,  and  gave  me  one  of  the  programmes,  and 
I  found  that  I  was  down  to  sing  "  Don't  you  cry  so, 
Norah,  darling,"  and  "  Larboard  Watch ;  "  a  duet 
with  a  Mr.  Clark,  and  to  play  Henry  Cole  and 
Capt.  Ammersfort.  The  show  was  to  commence 
at  quarter  to  eight,  and  he  asked  me  to  be  there  by 
seven  o'clock,  as  the  others  had  agreed  to  come  at 
that  hour. 

After  supper  I  saw  Linwood,  and  we  went  to  the 
hall  together;  it  was  half  full  when  we  went  in. 
Watson  sold  tickets,  and  as  there  was  quite  a  num- 
ber of  people  going  in  at  quarter  to  eight,  he  sent 
in  word  for  us  not  to  commence  until  eight  o'clock, 
and  by  that  time  the  house  was  full. 

Linwood  commenced  the  entertainment  with  a 
piano  solo,  and  I  followed  with  my  song.  "  Uncle 
Jeff"  was  next  in  order,  and  we  gave  it,  if  possible, 
even  better  than  we  had  in  Lynn,  although  three  of 
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the  parts  were  done  by  different  people  from  those 
in  the  Lynn  show.  The  beneficiary  now  appeared 
and  gave  a  comic  song.  He  was  called  out  again 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  made  a  speech,  which 
was  heartily  applauded.  He  was  followed  by 
Florence  and  Graham,  in  "Who  Stole  the 
Chickens?"  who  made  a  decidedly  favorable  im- 
pression with  the  audience.  The  duet  by  Mr. 
Clark  and  myself  came  next.  We  were  encored, 
and  gave  "  I  know  a  Bank,"  on  our  second  appear- 
ance. The  "  Loan  of  a  Lover,"  in  which  Watson 
played  Peter  iSpyJc,  very  acceptably  closed  the 
entertainment.  There  were  two  other  changes  in 
this  piece,  also,  from  the  Lynn  cast ;  but  all  did 
well,  and  the  piece  took  with  the  audience.  The 
show  was  a  success  every  way,  and  Watson  was 
profuse  in  his  thanks  to  all  of  us.  After  paying 
expenses  he  had  about  a  hundred  dollars  left,,  and 
this  would  enable  him  to  pay  a  few  bills  in  Boston, 
and  get  home.  He  sailed  for  Liverpool  the  next 
week,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

The  Saturday  evening  following  the  benefit  a 
gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Sawyer,  called  at  my 
house,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  join  the  Boston 
Parlor  Theatrical  Company. 
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"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"  A  company  organized  to  play  in  Boston,  and  go 
on  the  road  occasionally." 

"  The  way  I  am  situated  now  I  could  not  leave 
my  business  for  more  than  one  night ;  but  I  can  play 
in  the  city  at  any  time." 

"  We  shall  only  go  out  of  town  once  in  a  while, 
and  then  only  for  one  night ;  but  we  intend  to  give 
one  show  a  week  in  Boston." 

"  Who  are  members  of  the  company  ?  Who  backs 
it  ?  Where  do  you  play  ?  And  what  do  you  wish  to 
pay  me  ?  "    I  inquired. 

"You  know  most  of  the  people,  I  believe,"  and  he 
mentioned  the  names  of  several  ladies  and  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  "  I  am  the  business 
manager,  and  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  White,  and  myself, 
find  the  money.  We  wish  to  give  the  first  perform- 
ance in  Mercantile  Hall  next  Wednesday  night,  and 
will  pay  you  five  dollars  per  night  each  night  you 
play. 

"  In  advance  ? '' 
^"Yes,  if  you  want  it." 

"  What  is  your  bill  for  Wednesday,  and  what  do 
you  want  me  to  play  ?  " 

" '  The  Hunchback,'  and  the '  Stage-struck  Yankee.' 
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We  want  you  to  play  Master  Wilford  in  the  first 
piece,  and  Douglas  Double  in  the  last.  I  believe 
you  sing  also  ?  "  and  he  looked  at  me  interrogatively. 

"Yes,  I  warble  a  little  sometimes,"  I  remarked. 

"  That  is  what  I  was  told.  And  we  should  like  to 
have  you  sing  a  song  or  ballad  between  the  two 
pieces." 

"  Want  me  to  earn  my  money,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Neither  of  your  parts  are  very  long,  and  I  did 
not  suppose  you  would  object  to  singing." 

"  Anything  to  keep  peace  in  the  family ;  I'll  sing 
if  you  say  so." 

"  What  will  you  sing  ?  I  want  to  know,  because  I 
am  going  to  get  out  the  street  bills  Monday." 

"  '  Write  me  a  Letter  from  Home,'  —  will  that  suit 
you?" 

"  Yes.  We  shall  have  a  rehearsal  at  the  hall  Tues- 
day evening,  and  I  want  you  to  be  there.  Can  you 
come  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"I'll  see  you  at  the  hall  then  Tuesday  evening. 
Good-night." 

I  had  never  played  either  of  the  parts  they  were 
going  to  cast  me  for ;  but  I  happened  to  have  both 
books  in  the  house,  and  by  looking  them  over  that 
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evening,  and  devoting  the  most  of  Sunday  and  Mon-* 
day  evening  to  study,  I  managed  to  be  up  in  my 
lines  by  Tuesday  evening.  Linwood  had  been  en- 
gaged to  play  a  part  in  the  "  Hunchback,"  and  he 
and  I  went  to  the  hall  together.  It  was  about  half- 
past  seven  when  we  arrived,  and  we  found  all  the 
others  present.  White  acted  as  stage-manager, 
and  the  rehearsal  began  a  few  moments  after  our 
arrival. 

It  passed  off  smoothly,  although  some  of  the  com- 
pany required  considerable  prompting.  Those  who 
played  in  the  farce  were  all  right,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  that  would  go  well,  whether  the  "  Hunch- 
back "  did  or  not. 

After  we  had  finished  the  farce  I  asked  about  the 
music,  and  Sawyer  said  they  should  have  an  orches- 
tra of  six  pieces,  and  that  they  intended  to  have 
very  nice  scenery  and  costumes. 

I  told  him  to  let  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  know 
what  song  I  was  going  to  sing  the  next  morning,  so 
he  could  have  the  music  with  him  in  the  evening. 

The  stage-manager  told  us  to  be  on  hand  at  seven, 
sure,  the  next  evening,  and  we  left  the  hall.  He 
passed  me  on  our  way  out,  and  I  asked  him  what 
were   the  indications   for   a  house ;    and  he  said  he 
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could  not  tell  much  about  it,  but  he  hoped,  if  the 
weather  was  fair,  that  the  people  would  turn  out. 

When  Linwood  and  I  reached  the  hall,  Wednes- 
day evening  it  was  about  one-third  full.  We 
passed  into  the  dressing-room  for  the  gentlemen, 
and  found  four  or  five  there,  and  White  sorting  out 
the  costumes  which  had  just  come.  Linwood  was  to 
play  Gaylove,  and  we  took  our  costumes  and  went 
to    dressing,  and  making  up. 

The  rest  of  the  boys  soon  came  in,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  a  dozen  fellows  were  all  trying  to 
make  up,  at  the  same  time,  before  a  seven-by-nine 
looking-glass.  Every  one  was  good-natured,  how- 
ever, and  amid  a  running  fire  of  jokes  this  difficult 
feat  was  at  last  accomplished.  As  I  turned  away 
from  the  glass  I  noticed  a  house  programme  pinned 
to  one  of  the  wings,  and  Linwood  and  I  read  it.  I 
give  it  below,  with  a  change  in  some  of  the  names  :  — 

MEECANTILE  HALL,  SUMMER  STREET. 


BOSTON  PARLOR  THEATRICALS. 


A.  G.  Sawyer 
A.  White    . 
L.  Johnson 

J.  WOLCOTT 

H.  Howard 
J.  Howard 


Business  Manager 

Stage  Manager 

Musical  Director 

Scenic  Artist 

Costumer 

Properties 
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FIRST  NIGHT  OF  THE  SERIES. 


Wednesday  Evening,  Jan.  30,  1867. 


The  performance  will  commence  with  an 

Overture     .......  Full  Orchestra 

To  be  followed  by  the  beautiful  play,  in  five  acts,  by  Jamea 
Sheridan  Knowles,  entitled 

THE  HUNCHBACK. 

Master  Walter J.  F.  Moulton 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford    .....  A.  White 

Master  Wilford Billy  Shakespoke 

Modus Henry  Walker 

Fathom J-  A.  Gould 

Lord  Tinsel V.  A.  George 

Master  Hartwell Wm.  Shippen 

Gaylove E.  Linwood 

Thomas Fred  BowjtfAN 

Stephen J.  L.  Hale 

Simpson B.  C.  Wright 

Williams F.  I.  Kino 

Holdwell H.  A.  Page 

Servant E.  F.  Boyd 

Fanny  (first  time) Miss  Hattie 

Helen Miss  Celia 

Song,  "  Write  me  a  Letter  from  Home."  Billy  Shakespoke 

To  conclude  with  the  very  laughable  one-act  Farce,  entitled 

THE  STAGE-STRUCK  YANKEE. 

Douglass  Double,  a  traveling  manager      .  Billy  Shakespoke 

Capt.  Chunk,  Capt.  of  Militia  and  Selectman,        ,     Wm.  Shippen 

Curtis  Chunk,  his  son,  stage-struck    .         .  O.  J.  Beane 

Richard Fred  Bowman 

Fanny    Magnet,  an  actress         .         .         .  Miss  Louisa 

Jedidah,  a  Yankee  girl        ....  Miss  Lucetta 
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SECOND  NIGHT  OF  THE  SEKIES. 
Woman^s  Love,  and  Serious  Family. 

Admission 30  cents 

Reserved  Seats 60  cents 

Doors  open  at  6.30        ...     To  commence  at  7.30 

Just  before  the  curtain  rose  I  pulled  it  a  little 
back,  and  took  a  squint  at  the  house ;  the  hall  was 
comfortably  full,  but  not  crowded,  and  there  were  a 
few  people  still  coming  in.  The  orchestra  started 
in  on  their  overture  exactly  at  half-past  seven,  and, 
as  we  were  all  ready  behind  the  scenes,  the  curtain 
went  up  on  the  first  act  the  moment  the  music 
ceased. 

There  were  a  number  of  us  discovered  on  the 
stage,  and  I  had  the  first  speech.  When  Master 
Walter  entered  he  had  a  little  round  of  applause 
from  one  particular  part  of  the  house,  and  from 
that  moment  we  knew  where  his  friends  were.  The 
dialogue  went  on  to  where  Clifford,  who  has  been 
seated  at  a  table,  advances,  and  says,  "Hold,  sirl 
This  quarrel's  mine ! "  and  then  there  was  a  heavy 
burst  of  applause,  for  White  was  a  favorite  with 
most  of  the  audience.  The  scene  went  well  all 
through,  and  the  audience  were  very  attentive,  seem- 
ing anxious  not  to  lose  a  word  that  was  spoken. 
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The  second  scene  represented  a  garden,  and  Julia 
and  Helen  entered  together.  They  were  loudly 
applauded  as  they  came  on,  and  two  bouquets,  that 
had  been  provided  by  the  liberality  of  the  stage- 
manager,  were  thrown  to  them  by  one  of  his  friends 
in  the  audience.  From  the  manner  in  which  they 
received  them  you  would  never  suppose  that  they 
knew  the  bouquets  were  to  appear.  But  that  is  one 
of  the  little  tricks  of  the  stage ;  and  my  unsophis- 
ticated friend,  when  you  are  at  the  theatre,  and  see  a 
basket  of  flowers  passed  up  to  an  actress,  don't 
suppose  that  "the  many  admirers  of  the  lady's 
talent "  have  presented  it,  because  twice  out  of  three 
times  the  stage-manager  has  paid  for  it,  and  the 
same  basket  of  flowers  is  often  made  to  do  duty  for 
several  nights  in  succession. 

Both  the  ladies  were  excellent,  having  a  good  idea 
of  the  characters  they  were  playing,  and  their  read- 
ing was  very  fine.  The  piece  on  the  whole  was 
well  done.  Master  Walter  being  the  weakest  part. 
There  were  a  few  cases  where  the  prompter  had  to 
exert  himself  to  save  a  break-down  ;  but  the  audience 
did  not  notice  it,  and  I  have  seen  worse  perform- 
ances in  a  regular  theatre  many  a  time.  As  the  cur- 
tain went  down  on  the  last  scene  in  the  piece  the 
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audience  applauded  liberally,  and  there  were  a  few 
calls  for  Julia,  Helen,  Clifford,  Master  Walter;  but 
none  of  them  went  before   the  curtain. 

The  orchestra  "tooted  up"  until  I  had  changed 
my  dress,  and  then  I  went  out  and  sung.  I  had  a 
good  reception,  but  did  not  give  any  song  for  an 
encore,  as  it  was  then  a  quarter  of  ten,  and  it  would 
take  us  thirty  minutes  sure  to  do  the  farce. 

I  skipped  off  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  the  song, 
and  the  farce  began.  I  had  an  entire  change  of 
costume,  and  had  to  work  lively,  as  I  was  on  the  first 
thing  in  the  second  scene. 

The  first  went  all  right  until  near  the  close,  when 
Curtis  leaned  a  little  too  heavily  on  the  table,  after 
sending  Richard  off,  and  turned  the  table  over  on 
himself,  throwing  off  everything  on  it,  smashing 
dishes,  etc.  ;  and  as  he  arose  to  get  clear  of  the 
wreck  he  caught  his  foot  in  the  table-cloth,  and  over 
he  went,  coming  down  in  the  middle  of  the  debris, 
and  scattering  things  everywhere.  The  audience 
laughed  and  applauded,  and  Curtis  picked  himself 
up  and  went  on  with  the  speech. 

As  soon  as  he  made  his  exit  we  dropped  a  flat 
in  the  first  groove,  thus  covering  the  broken  dishes 
and    other    things,    which    were    cleared    up,    and 
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the  stage  swept  ofi",  while  the  second  scene  was  in 
progress. 

We  had  considerable  fun  in  the  second  scene,  I 
spouting  anything  and  everything  that  came  into 
my  mind,  giving  imitations  of  celebrated  actors, 
which  would  have  horrified  the  originals  could  they 
have  seen  mo,  while  giving  Curtis  his  instructions 
in  acting,  and  we  kept  the  audience  in  a  roar  of 
lauofhter  all  the  time.  In  the  third  scene  the  fight 
between  the  ladies  was  made  as  ridiculous  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  this  took  first-rate  with  the  audience,  who 
alternately  laughed  and  applauded  all  through  it. 
The  piece  was  a  decided  success,  and  the  audience 
left  well  satisfied. 

The  next  morning  Sawyer  called  at  my  house, 
gave  me  the  five  dollars,  and  said  that  they  had 
lost  considerable  money,  the  expenses  were  so 
heavy,  and  that  they  had  concluded  not  to  give 
any  more  performances.  And  that  was  the  last  of 
the  Boston  Parlor  Theatrical  Company. 

The  rest  of  that  year  I  stuck  closely  to  my  busi- 
ness, and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stage  in  any 
way. 
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CHAPTER  IX.- 

IN  COMPANY  WITH  A  FRIEND  I  TAKE  A  BENEFIT. — I  APPEAR 
AT  THE  WARREN-STREET  CHAPEL.  —  I  JOIN  ANOTHER 
DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION,  AND  PLAY  IN  BOSTON  AND  MIL- 
FORD. 

N  the  month  of  January,  1868,  White  came  to 
me  one  day,  and  told  me  that  a  number  of  his 
friends  and  mine  had  proposed  that  we  take  a 
joint  benefit  at  Mercantile  Hall,  on  the  fourth  of 
February,  each  of  us  to  select  one  piece  that  we 
wished  to  play  in,  and  also  our  own  part  in  tho 
piece. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Claude  Melnotte,  in  the  '  Lady  of  Lyons.' " 

"Then  I  shall  have  to  choose  some  short  piece,  or 
the  entertainment  will  be  too  long.  The  *  Lady  of 
Lyons '  is  five  acts,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it.  But  I  have  always 
wanted  to  play  Claude  Melnotte,  and  this  will  give 
me  a  good  chance." 
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"  The  pieces  ought  to  be  as  different  in  character 
as  possible.  Suppose  I  select  the  '  Serious  Family,' 
and  play  Capt.  Murphy  Maguire  in  it." 

"But  that  is  three  acts,  and  eight  acts  will  be  too 
long  a  bill.  Why  don't  you  play  Robert  Shelley 
in  '  Woman's  Love '  ?  That  is  one  of  your  best  parts, 
and  the  piece  is  only  two  acts." 

"  All  right ;  call  it  '  Woman's  Love,'  then.  Which 
piece  shall  we  do  first  ?  " 

"Should  like  to  play  yours  first,  and  then  you 
can  look  after  the  'Lady  of  Lyons,'  and  keep  it 
running  smoothly." 

"That  will  suit  me.  But  you  must  play  James 
Greenfield  with  me.  I  don't  want  any  green  gosling 
cast  for  that  part." 

"I  thought  I  would  cast  my  piece,  and  you  can 
yours ;  then  we  can  make  our  own  choice  for  each 
character." 

"That  is  a  good  idea.  Only,  if  I  am  to  look 
after  the  'Lady  of  Lyons,'  I  don't  wish  to  play 
in  it." 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  volunteers  enough,  so  that 
I  will  not  need  you.  Come  over  to  my  house  next 
Saturday  evening,  and  we  will  cast  the  pieces.  I 
must  be  off  now.     Good-morning." 
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"Good-morning." 

Before  the  next  Saturday  we  had  a  host  of  volun- 
teers, embracing  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  ama- 
teurs in  the  city,  and  a  few  professionals  who,  like 
myself,  had  other  business,  and  who  were  on  and  off 
the  stage  by  turns.  .From  those  who  had  offered 
their  services  we  selected  six  ladies  and  eight  gen- 
tlemen. I  went  to  Fred's  house,  according  to  agree- 
ment, and,  after  comparing  notes,  we  cast  the  pieces 
as  follows.  We  concluded  not  to  have  any  orches- 
tra, on  account  of  the  expense,  and  one  of  the  young 
ladies  who  had  volunteered  would  preside  at  the 
piano.     The  entertainment  would  commence  with  a 

Piano  Solo Miss  Harbis 

To  be  followed  by  the  thrilling  domestic  drama,  in  two  acts,  en- 
titled 

WOMAN'S  LOVE. 

Eobert  Shelley,  a  young  poacher    .        .  Billy  Shakespokb 

James  Greenfield,  a  game-keeper 

Union  Jack,  the  village  scamp 

Chalk,  landlord  of  the  Lucky  Horseshoe 

Moletrap,  a  poacher  .         .         . 

Eachel  Ryland 

Fanny  Dossett 


Fred  White 
Mr.  LiNwooD 

Mr.  Wilson 
Mr.  Bowman 

Miss  Stkelb 
Miss  Snow 


Game-keepers,  poachers,  Villagers,  smugglers,  etc. 
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To  conclude  with  Bulwer's  romantic  play,  in  five  acts,  entitled 
THE  LADY    OF    LYONS. 

Claude  Melnotte Feed  White 

Col.  Damas R-  Smith 

Beauseant Mr.  Walker 

Glavis .         .        Mr.  Verne 

Mons.  Deschappelles Mr.  Delorme 

Landlord Mr.  Wilson 

Gaspar •   Mr.  Linvvood 

Notary Mr.  Lloyd 

Pauline '        .         .         .         .      Miss  Davies 

Widow  Melnotte Miss  Miles 

Madame  Deschappelles Miss  Cambridge 


White  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  notifying  the 
different  persons  of  the  parts  they  were  to  play,  and 
I  agreed  to  attend  to  the  printing  of  programmes  and 
tickets,  and  place  the  tickets  on  sale.  The  first 
rehearsal  was  called  for  Saturday  evening,  February 
1st. 

The  next  week  I  attended  to  the  printing  and 
ticket  distributing,  and  also  put  an  advertisement  in 
several  of  the  Sunday  papers.  I  kept  some  of  the 
tickets  by  me,  and,  whenever  I  met  a  person  I  knew, 
I  pitched  into  them  to  buy  a  ticket,  and  they  were 
hard  nuts  if  they  succeeded  in  getting  away  from  me 
without  leaving  fifty  cents  or  more  in  my  hands. 
The  reserved  seats  were  fifty  cents  each,  and  I  sold 
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thirty  of  those  tickets,  and  White  forty,  before  the 
night  we  were  to  play. 

At  the  Saturday-night  rehearsal  the  first  piece 
went  swimmingly.  White,  Linwood,  and  I,  had  all 
played  our  parts  in  it  before,  as  had  also  the  two 
ladies,  and  it  was  more  like  a  performance  than  a 
rehearsal.  But  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons  "  dragged  con- 
siderably, several  of  the  characters  being  very 
deficient  in  their  lines,  and  some  of  them  not 
having  much  of  an  idea  of  how  they  should  act 
their  parts.  Dick  and  I  put  them  through  a  "  course 
of  sprouts,"  and  when  the  rehearsal  vas  over,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  some  of  them  knew  more  about  acting 
than  they  ever  did  before.  White  decided  to  have 
another  rehearsal  of  his  piece  Monday  night.  As  for 
mine  I  was  satisfied  it  would  go  smoothly. 

Monday  evening  I  went  to  the  hall  and  stopped 
during  the  rehearsal.  It  was  a  great  improvement 
over  that  of  Saturday  night ;  those  who  had  been  weak 
in  their  lines,  evidently  having  spent  Sunday  in 
studying,  were  nearly  perfect,  and  it  began  to  look 
as  if  the  piece  would  go  well  the  next  evening. 

White  and  I  spent  all  day  Tuesday  in  looking  after 
the  scenery,  costumes,  and  properties,  and  in  getting 
the  house  programmes  printed,  etc.      About  four 
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o'clock  we  took  up  all  the  tickets  on  sale  in  the  stores 
that  had  not  been  sold,  and  carried  them  to  the  hall. 
Some  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  to  play- 
had  also  taken  tickets  to  sell,  and  these  had  been 
instructed  to  report  to  us  Tuesday  evening,  and 
turn  in  their  tickets,  and  money  —  if  they  had 
sold  any. 

The  show  was  to  begin  at  half-past  seven,  and  by 
seven  every  one  was  present,  and  White  and  I,  after 
receiving  the  tickets  and  money  from  the  company, 
found  we  had  already  taken  more  than  enough  to  pay 
expenses,  —  a  fact  that  made  us  feel  "gay  and  festive." 
The  tickets  the  members  of  the  company  had  brought 
in  we  sent  out  to  the  ticket-seller,  and  then  turned 
our  attention  to  dressing. 

At  half-past  seven  the  house  was  crowded.  Every 
reserved  seat  had  been  sold ;  all  the  other  seats  were 
full,  and  a  large  number  were  standing  around  the 
hall. 

"Is  every  one  ready  for  the  first  piece?"  I  asked, 
as  Miss  Harris  commenced  the  overture. 

"Yes,  all  ready,  and  the  stage  is  all  set  for  the 
first  scene,"  said  Linwood. 

"  I  hope  things  will  go  well  to-night,"  I  added, 
"we  have  such  a  nice  house." 
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"  This  piece  is  all  right,  anyway,"  replied  Linwood  i 
"it  will  go  like  a  clock." 

Miss  Harris,  at  the  close  of  her  solo,  was  called 
out,  and  gave  for  an  encore  one  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Songs  without  Words,"  and  received  another  round 
of  applause.  As  she  came  off  the  second  time  the 
curtain  was  rung  up.  Union  Jack  received  a  round 
of  applause  as  he  came  on,  and  so  did  Rachel  and 
I.  In  the  second  scene  Fanny  and  James  were  also 
applauded.  Everybody  was  perfect  in  the  text,  and 
the  piece  went  splendidly,  enchaining  the  strict  at- 
tention of  the  large  audience.  The  prison  scene  went 
like  a  charm,  and  the  tableau  at  the  end  of  the  scene 
and  act  was  encored,  and  the  curtain  raised.  Then  I 
was  called  out,  and  with  Rachel  went  before  the  cur- 
tain and  bowed  our  acknowledgments. 

There  was  no  waiting  between  the  acts,  except  a 
few  moments  necessary  to  change  the  scenery,  and  the 
curtain  rose  again  in  a  few  seconds.  This  act  was 
all  in  one  scene,  a  room  in  James'  cottage,  and  went 
finely  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  At  the  end  of 
the  act  Rachel,  James,  and  I  were  called  before  the 
curtain ;  we  bowed,  and  were  passing  off,  but  after 
Rachel  and  James  had  left  the  stage  the  audience 
clamored  so  loudly  for  a  speech  that  I  was  obliged 
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to  remain  and  say  a  few  words,  which  I  did  as  briefly 
as  possible,  thanking  them  for  their  attendance,  etc. 
As  we  had  a  five-act  play  before  us  yet  I  was  anx- 
ious to  get  it  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  White  had  to  change  his  dress,  Miss  Harris 
gave  another  piano  piece  to  fill  up  the  time.  But  he 
worked  like  a  beaver,  and  was  ready  in  ten  minutes, 
which  was  a  quick  change.  As  soon  as  she  had  fin- 
ished her  solo  the  curtain  went  up  again,  and  the 
play  commenced. 

The  first  act  went  smoothly,  and  Linwood  did  re- 
markably well  with  the  short  but  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant part  of  Gaspar  which  he  played.  In  the 
second  act  both  Melnotte  and  Pauline  showed  them- 
selves thoroughly  at  home  in  their  parts,  their  acting 
being  judicious  and  not  overstrained,  and  their  elo- 
cution nearly  faultless.  In  the  third  and  fourth  acts, 
both  of  which  take  place  in  the  cottage  of  Melnotte, 
both  he  and  Pauline  were  frequently  applauded ;  and 
when  he  enters  and  finds  Beauseant  about  to  take  an 
unwilling  kiss  from  Pauline's  lips,  and  dashes  him 
across  the  stage,  some  of  the  boys  in  the  audience 
fairly  howled. 

The  first  scene  in  the  fifth  act  was  begun  by 
Damas  and  Beauseant,  we  having  cut  out  the  officers. 
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The  audience  were  attentive  from  the  first  word,  their 
interest  culminating  in  the  second  scene,  where  Mel- 
notte  throws  off  his  disguise,  and  produces  the  money, 
with  the  words,  "I  outbid  yon  sordid  huckster,  for 
your  priceless  jewel ;  "  and  as  he  passed  the  notes,  a 
tremendous  burst  of  applause  rang  through  the 
house,  and  it  was  some  seconds  before  the  actors 
could  be  heard.  At  the  close  of  the  piece  Pauline 
and  MelnoUe  were  called  before  the  curtain,  and  he 
made  a  short  speech. 

After  we  had  changed  our  costumes  we  figured  up 
our  bills  and  counted  our  money,  and  found  that  we 
had  made  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  giving  us 
seventy-five  dollars  each,  the  most  money  I  ever  re- 
ceived, with  but  one  exception,  from  a  single  per- 
formance. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  a  gentleman  came  to  me 
and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  play  Albert  Leslie  in 
"A  Friend  in  Need,"  a  two-act  comedy,  at  Warren- 
street  Chapel,  the  next  Tuesday  evening.  He  said 
that  the  fellow  who  was  to  play  the  part  was  out  of 
town,  and  that  they  had  no  one  in  their  association 
who  could  do  it,  who  was  not  already  cast  in  the 
piece. 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  for  I  had  just  joined  a 
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dramatic  association,  and  our  crowd  were  to  play  in 
Mercantile  Hall  the  13th  of  February,  the  day  be- 
fore the  Warren-street  show  was  coming  off,  and  we 
had  a  rehearsal  Tuesday  evening  at  our  hall.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  one  of  the  books,  for  I  did  not 
know  the  piece. 

He  produced  one,  and  I  looked  the  part  over.  He 
told  me  that  Linwood,  who  was  going  to  play  in  the 
same  piece,  had  told  him  he  thought  I  would  help 
them  out  of  their  scrape.  "  I  don't  see  how  Linwood 
can  play  with  you  ;  he  belongs  to  our  association  and 
plays  Union  Jack  in  'Momentous  Question,'  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  will  have  to  be  at  rehearsal 
Tuesday  evening." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  But  I  know 
he  is  going  to  play  Fennell  for  us  Tuesday  evening, 
and  has  promised  to  be  at  the  rehearsal  next  Mon- 
day night." 

"  What  time  does  your  show  begin  ?  " 

"  At  half-past  seven  ;  we  shall  commence  promptly 
on  time,  and  the  piece  will  not  play  over  an  hour. 
You  can  get  down  to  your  hall  by  nine  o'clock.  You 
had  better  play  the  part  for  us." 

"  Well,  if  Linwood  is  going  to  play  I  will.  Can 
I  have  this  book?" 
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"Yes,  be  at  the  rehearsal  next  Monday  night,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  where  do  you  have  it?  "  ' 

"In  the  Warren-street  Chapel.  Be  there  by  half- 
past  seven,  as  we  have  another  piece  to  rehearse  after 
we  get  through  with  '  A  Friend  in  Need  ; ' "  and,  leav- 
ing me  the  book,  he  went  off. 

The  show  that  our  dramatic  association  was  going 
to  give  was  the  first  since  I  had  joined  them.  The 
bill  was  to  be  "Momentous  Question,"  "  Irish  Tutor,'^ 
and  the  "Two  Polts."  They  also  wanted  me  to  sing, 
and  a  lady  friend  had  promised  to  sing  a  duet  with 
me  between  the  first  two  pieces.  I  was  to  play  only 
in  the  last  piece,  an  eccentric  character,  Thomas  Polt. 

"When  Linwood  and  I  joined  the  association  some 
of  the  members  who  had  seen  me  play  at  Mercantile 
Hall  wanted  me  to  play  Robert  Shelley.  But  I 
would  not  hear  of  it,  as  the  part  was  already  cast, 
and  I  knew  the  fellow  who  was  to  play  it  would  feel 
sore  if  he  was  superseded ;  but  I  promised  to  assist 
them  any  way  I  could,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of 
my  experience  in  any  way  they  should  require  it. 

I  attended  the  first  rehearsal  with  them  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  night,  and  threw  out  quite  a  number 
of  hints,  that  they  availed  thems(?lves  of.      I  gave 
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the  two  fellows  who  played  Robert  Shelley  and 
James  Greenfield  several  points  in  the  stage  busi- 
ness of  the  piece,  that  they  acknowledged  at  once 
was  an  improvement.  Liuwood  was  right  at  home 
in  Union  Jack,  he  having  played  it  several  times. 
The  young  lady  who  played  Rachel  Ryland  was 
the  same  who  had  played  it  at  my  benefit,  and  she 
was  all  right ;  but  I  gave  the  Fanny  Dossett  a  little 
coaching,  that  she  stood  badly  in  need  of,  although 
she  had  considerable  natural  talent  and  promised 
well. 

Those  who  played  in  the  "  Irish  Tutor "  did  very 
well,  although  there  was  not  one  of  them  perfect 
in  their  lines ;  but  I  could  not  find  much  fault 
with  that,  for  I  was  not  up  in  Tom  Poll,  but,  as 
I  had  a  quick  study,  I  knew  I  should  be  all  right  at 
the  next  rehearsal.  We  spent  about  three  hours  in 
rehearsing,  Saturday  evening,  and  when  we  finished 
Linwood  told  them  that  we  could  not  be  there  until 
nine  o'clock  Tuesday  evening,  and  that  they  had 
better  take  up  the  "Irish  Tutor"  first  that  night. 

Monday  evening  Linwood  and  I  went  together 
to  the  Warren-street  Chapel  to  attend  the  rehearsal. 
We  were  introduced  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  were  to  take  pavt  in  the  piece,  and  then  the 
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rehearsal  beo^an.  The  stao^e-manager  was  a  reoiilar 
stick,  and  knew  nothing  about  his  business,  and  was 
continually  interrupting  by  telling  how  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing  ought  to  be  done.  I  stood  this 
for  a  while,  and  finally  told  him  to  mind  his 
business,  and  keep  his  mouth  shut,  and  we  would 
make  better  progress.  Then  he  undertook  to  argue 
the  case  with  me ,  and  I  told  him  I  had  forgotten 
more  about  the  stage  than  he  ever  knew,  and  that 
if  he  expected  me  to  play  the  next  night  he  would 
do  well  to  keep  silent. 

George  Howard,  who  played  Harry  8parldey,  and 
Linwood,  were  very  much  of  my  opinion,  and  after 
that  the  rehearsal  went  along  all  right.  Howard, 
who  is  now  on  the  stage,  was  the  best  actor  in  the 
association,  and  I  got  on  with  him  nicely.  Upon 
the  young  lady  who  played  Ada  Bedford,  Howard, 
Linwood,  and  myself,  the  whole  piece  hung,  and 
we  carried  it  along  in  good  shape.  The  rehearsal 
was  very  successful ;  and  I  told  Linwood,  when  we 
went  home,  that  the  performance  would  be  first-class. 

"It  will  go  all  right  if  that  stage-manager  will 
keep  out  of  the  way.  I  was  just  going  to  open  on 
him,  when  you  began  and  saved  me  the  trouble." 

The  Chapel  hall  was  small,  but  it  was  crowded  to 
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overflowing  the  night  of  the  performance.  The 
entertainment  commenced  with  a  piano-forte  solo, 
and  then  came  the  comedy.  Miss  Bell  and  Liuwood 
opened  the  piece  ;  they  were  both  well  up  in  the 
lines  and  business  of  their  parts  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
girls  did  first-rate.  But  several  of  the  gentlemen 
made  their  first  appearance  that  evening,  and  these 
were  more  or  less  nervous,  had  to  be  prompted 
quite  often,  and  frequently  skipped  their  business ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  piece  went  very  well,  and  the 
tableau  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  in  which  were 
Sparhley^  Ada  Bedford^  and  myself,  brought  down 
the  house,  and  the  curtain  was  rung  up  on  it.  The 
second  act  went  about  the  same  as  the  first,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  was  over,  Linwood  and  myself  hurried 
down  to  our  hall  to  rehearsal,  without  waiting  to  see 
the  after-piece,  which  was  the  farce  of  "I've  Written 
to  Browne." 

I  met  Howard  on  the  street  the  next  day,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  stage-manager  played  Dotts  in  the 
farce,  and  was  not  up  in  the  text  and  forgot  half  the 
business,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  girls,  who 
were  both  first-rate,  and  himself,  the  piece  would 
have  been  spoiled. 

When  we  reached  the  hall  we  found  the  ladies 
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and  gentlemen  waiting  for  us,  having  finished 
rehearsinor  the  "  Irish  Tutor  "  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  we  came  in.  We  began  immediately  with 
the  "  Momentous  Question,"  and  it  went  very  nicely, 
every  one  being  well  up  in  their  lines  and  business. 
We  ran  through  it  in  an  hour,  and  then  commenced 
on  the  "  Two  Polts."  I  had  studied  this  piece  con- 
siderably the  Sunday  before,  and  was  perfect  in  the 
words,  and  only  lacked  the  business,  which  we  did 
thoroughly  as  we  went  along.  The  gentleman  who 
played  Robert  Shelley  played  Peter  Polt,  and  as  we 
were  on  the  stage  together  nearly  all  the  time  we 
broadened  the  farce  until  it  almost  became  a  bur- 
lesque, and  added  a  lot  of  "gags"  and  extra  speeches. 
Linwood,  when  we  had  finished,  declared  the  piece 
would  be  immense  ;  and  as  this  was  the  only  one  of 
the  three  pieces  that  I  was  to  play  in,  I  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  have  it  go  well,  and  I  suggested  that 
we  go  through  with  it»  again.  All  who  played  in  it 
were  willing,  and  we  gave  it  a  second  rehearsal.  It 
was  after  eleven  o'clock  when  we  finished,  and  every- 
body was  requested  to  be  at  Mercantile  Hall  at 
seven  the   following  evening. 

The  next  day  I  saw  the  lady  who  was  to  sing  with 
me,  and  we  rehearsed  our  duet  two  or  three  times. 
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In  the  evening  I  took  a  carriage  and  called  for  her, 
and  brought  her  to  the  hall,  she  having  on  a  concert 
dress.  We  arrived  there  about  seven  o'clock,  and  I 
took  her  into  the  ladies'  dressing-room,  and  in- 
troduced her  to  the  ladies  who  were  to  play,  and 
then  went  to  the  gentlemen's  dressing-room.  I 
found  all  the  boys  there,  busy  dressing  for  the 
first  piece,  and  the  usual  amount  of  chaffing  going 
on. 

"How  do  you  feel  to-night,  Billy?"  said  Jim  H., 
my  quondam  brother. 

"  Never  better.     How  do  you  find  yourself?  " 

"  First-rate.  I  took  a  good  stiif  horn  of  whiskey 
just  before  I  came  in,  and  it  has  made  me  feel  just 
right." 

"  You  would  have  felt  a  great  deal  better  without 
it.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  take  any  pleasure  in 
guzzling  liquid  poison." 

"  Liquid  grandmother  !  Old  Scotch  whiskey  isn't 
to  be  sneezed  at." 

"Mighty  little  old  Scotch  whiskey  do  you  get. 
The  stuff  they  sell  for  it  would  poison  a  hog,  if  he 
was  fool  enough  to  drink  it." 

"  Oh,  give  us  a  rest  I  It  is  nearly  half-past  seven. 
Is  the  music  ready  ?  "  broke  in  Murray. 
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"  Here  they  are,"  said  Linwood,  as  the  two  musi- 
cians came  in. 

"  What  time  do  you  commence  ?  "  asked  the  violin- 
ist.    Our  music  was  to  be  piano  and  violin. 

"  Half-past  seven,"  answered  Jim.  "  You  came 
through  the  hall.     Are  there  many  people  in  ?  " 

"Nearly  every  seat  is  filled  now,"  the  violinist 
said.     "  I  think  you  will  have  a  big  house." 

"  The  more  the  merrier,"  added  Linwood. 

"  Gerard  and  I  will  go  out  to  the  piano  and  arrange 
our  music,"  said  the  violinist,  "  and  when  you  want 
us  to  commence,  ring  your  bell." 

"All  right,"  I  replied.  "  Here  are  the  pieces  that 
are  to  be  sung  between  the  plays.  The  duet  comes 
first." 

I  went  over  to  the  ladies'  dressing-room  and  in- 
formed them  that  the  music  would  begin  immedi- 
ately, and  asked  them  if  they  were  nearly  ready. 
They  said  they  would  be  by  the  time  the  music  was 
over,  and  I  went  back  and  rang  the  bell,  and  the 
music  commenced.  I  saw  that  the  scenery  was 
properly  set,  and  everything  in  readiness  on  the 
stage,  and  as  soon  as  the  music  stopped  I  ran  up  the 
curtain  and  the  play  began. 

Walcott  had  done  his  best  with  the  scenery,  and  we 
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hiid  a  very  fine  set  for  the  opening  scene  :  Moletrap 
and  a  number  of  poachers  are  discovered  on  the 
stage,  drinking  at  a  table,  as  the  curtain  rises,  and  I 
had  induced  four  friends  of  mine,  a  vocal  quartette, 
to  act  as  the  poachers,  and  the  moment  the  curtain 
disclosed  them  they  sang  the  chorus  "  We  won't  go 
home  till  morning."  It  was  a  big  success,  and  the 
audience,  who  completely  filled  the  hall,  were  so 
clamorous  for  a  repetition  that  they  had  to  sing  it 
for  the  second  time. 

Jim  played  Robert  Shelley  very  well,  considering 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  played  it ;  but  the 
fellow  who  played  James  Greenfield  did  not  do  so 
well.  Linwood  did  Union  Jack,  as  he  did  every- 
thing, well,  and  the  two  ladies  who  played  Rachel 
and  Fanny  were  excellent.  The  hall,  of  course, 
was  filled  mostly  with  our  friends,  and  they  were 
generous  in  their  applause.  At  the  close  of  the 
drama  my  lady  friend  and  myself  went  out  and  sang 
the  "  Gypsey  Countess,"  and,  receiving  an  encore, 
we  responded  with  "  In  the  Starlight."  By  this 
time  those  who  played  in  the  "  Irish  Tutor  "  were  all 
ready,  and  we  started  that  without  loss  of  time. 
Allen,  who  played  Terry  CRourhe,  made  quite  a 
hit ;  but,  although  the  piece  went  fairly,  it  did  not 
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begin  to  be  as  well  rendered  as  the  first.  As  soon 
as  it  was  over  the  young  lady  who  had  played 
Rachel  sang  a  song,  and  received  an  encore,  and  she 
sang  the  last  verse  over  again,  not  having  any  other 
piece  ready. 

In  the  meantime  Jim  and  I  had  been  making  up 
for  the  "  Two  Polts,"  and  I  had  succeeded  in  turning 
us  out  the  two  most  miserable,  abject-looking  beats 
ever  seen  on  the  stage,  our  make-up  and  costumes, 
in  fact,  defying  competition.  As  soon  as  the  song 
was  over  Linwood  ran  up  the  curtain,  and  Col. 
Bumpus  and  Caroline  went  on.  Their  dialogue  was 
soon  finished,  and  as  they  left  the  stage,  r.,  I  en- 
tered, L.  My  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  roar 
of  laughter  from  the  audience,  and  it  was  several 
seconds  before  they  stilled  down  enough  for  me  to 
begin  my  speech.  At  its  close  I  retired  up  the 
stage,  L.,  and  Peter  entered,  r.u.e.  His  entire  cos- 
tume was  exactly  opposite  to  mine,  but  equally  as 
ragged,  and  as  the  audience  caught  sight  of  him 
another  burst  of  laughter  ran  through  the  hall,  and 
we  kept  them  laughing  steadily  throughout  the 
scene.  The  young  lady  who  played  Amelia  did 
splendidly,  and  as  she  was  in  every  scene  nearly  that 
we  were  in  I  had  taken  particular  pains  to  coach  her. 
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We  introduced  a  little  extra  piece  of  business  in 
the  scene  that  took  first-rate.  At  the  end,  after  Tom 
Polt  follows  Amelia  ofi"  the  stage,  and  Peter  had 
spoken  his  lines,  we  had  Lin  wood  rush  on  dressed 
as  a  policeman,  exclaiming,  "  Ha  !  ha  !  you  vagrant ! 
I  have  you  now."  Peter  looked  at  him  a  moment  in 
a  frightened  way,  and  then  started  to  run  from  the 
stage.  The  policeman  pursued,  and,  just  as  he  Avas 
about  to  grab  Peter  by  the  shoulder,  Peter  dropped 
suddenly  in  front  of  him,  and  the  policeman  tripped 
over  him,  going  heels  overhead ;  while  Peter  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  ran  off  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stage,  and  the  policeman  limped  off  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  This  little  piece  of  business  was  a 
lucky  hit,  and  convulsed  the  audience  with  laughter 
again. 

The  second  scene  is  Amelia's  apartments,  and 
when  I  entered  dragging  Peter,  whose  knees  were 
knocking  together,  by  the  collar,  there  was  another 
loud  explosion  of  laughter  from  our  friends  before 
the  curtain.  In  this  scene  there  is  a  supper  table 
set  for  two,  and  Peter  and  I  get  away  with  the 
spread  intended  for  Amelia  and  Jack  Bumpus,  her 
lover.  While  seated  at  the  table  we  ate  and  drank 
in  the  most  extravagant  manner,  making  lots  of  fun ; 
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and,  in  fact,  we  raised  Cain  all  through  the  scene, 
keeping  the  audience  laughing  continually. 

The  third  and  last  scene  was  a  drawing-room  in 
the  house  of  Col.  Bumpus,  and  in  this  Peter  and  I 
had  thrown  off  our  rags,  appearing  in  undress  mili- 
tary uniforms,  and  pretending  to  be  two  army  offi- 
cers, who  had  come  to  demand  of  Col.  Bumpus 
satisfaction  for  his  son  deserting  Miss  Amelia  Fitz- 
herhert  Nibble.  There  were  lots  of  funny  speeches 
and  ludicrous  situations  in  it,  and  we  made  the  most  of 
them,  keeping  the  audience  convulsed  with  laughter. 

At  the  close  of  the  piece  Peter  and  I  were  called 
before  the  curtain,  and  when  I  came  out  dragging 
Peter^  the  audience  applauded  and  cheered  so  I 
could  not  hear  myself  speak.  Finally  they 
quieted  down,  and  I  said :  — 

"  Peter,  you  will  have  to  make  a  speech." 

"  Oh,  I  can't,  Tom !  I'm  afraid.  I  want  to  see  my 
ma ;  let  me  go  home." 

"You  can't  go,  Peter;  brace  up,  and  address  the 
audience." 

"  Oh,  I  can't,  Tom,  you  know  I  can't  {sniffling, 
with  his  hands  up  to  his  eyes)  ;  I  never  dressed  a 
woman  in  my  life,  and  see  how  many  there  are 
here."     (^Great  applause  and  laughter.) 
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"You're  a  fool,  Peter;  I  said  address,  not  dress." 

"I  know  I'm  a  fool,  Tom  ;  you  have  the  combined 
intellect  of  the  family,  and  if  you'll  make  the  speech 
I'll  hold  your  hat."     (Lmighter.) 

"All. right,  then,"  said  I;  "here  goes.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  welcome 
presence  here  this  evening,  and  your  no  less  welcome 
applause,  and  hope  that  in  future,  wherever  yovir 
fortune  or  inclination  may  lead  you,  you  will  never 
forget  Thomas  and  Peter  Poll ; "  and  then  we  left, 
the  audience  applauding  as  we  disappeared  behind 
the  curtain. 

And  now  came  the  hurry  of  undressing  and  dress- 
ing. As  soon  as  I  had  on  my  regular  clothing  I 
started  for  the  ladies'  dressing-room,  found  my  lady 
friend  and  took  her  home. 

At  our  regular  meeting,  the  next  Saturday  night, 
the  treasurer  made  his  report  on  the  entertainment, 
and  told  us  there  had  been  a  profit  of  seventy-five 
dollars, — making  with  the  funds  on  hand  eighty-five 
dollars  in  the  treasury,  —  and  wanted  to  know  what 
we  should  do  with  it. 

Jim  moved  that  we  give  a  show,  somewhere  out  of 
town,  on  the  night  of  Washington's  Birthday,  the 
twenty-second  of  February,  and  use   the  treasury 
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funds  to  pay  the  bills  provided  the  show  was  not  a 
success  financially ;  and  ho  added  that  we  would 
go  into  it  simply  for  amusement,  and  have  a  first- 
class  time  out  of  it. 

This  proposition  suited  all  the  fellows ;  and  we 
asked  the  girls  how  they  liked  the  idea,  and  they  all 
thought  they  would  enjoy  it. 

The  particulars  were  then  talked  over,  and  Lin- 
wood  and  I  were  appointed  a  committee  with  full 
powers  to  make  all  the  arrangements. 

He  and  I  went  home  together  that  nio^ht  and  talked 
the  matter  over,  and  we  concluded  to  try  and  engage 
Lyceum  Hall,  Milford,  for  the  show,  because  it  con- 
tained scenery,  and  it  would  save  the  expense  of 
hiring  it,  and  because  Milford  was  looked  on  as  a 
good  show  town  by  the  profession.  We  selected  for 
a  bill  the  "Two  Polts,"  "Michael  Erie,"  and  "Irish 
Assurance  and  Yankee  Modesty ;  "  this  last  piece  on 
account  of  one  of  our  company,  who  was  first-rate  in 
Irish  characters. 

Monday  I  telegraphed  to  Milford,  and  succeeded 
in  engaging  the  hall,  bought  the  books  for  those  who 
had  none,  and  appointed  a  special  rehearsal  for 
Tuesday  evening.  Tuesday  I  had  the  printing  done, 
and  Wednesday  I  went  out  to  Milford,  found  the 
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bill-poster,  gave  him  the  posters  and  street-bills, 
with  directions  for  putting  them  out,  left  an  adver- 
tisement at  the  newspaper  ofBce,  engaged  meals  and 
rooms  at  the  hotel,  and  completed  all  the  arrange- 
ments in  Milford,  including  an  engagement  of  an 
orchestra  of  six  pieces. 

Tuesday  evening  we  had  a  rehearsal  of  "  Michael 
Erie,"  and  "  Irish  Assurance  and  Yankee  Modesty." 
Both  pieces  went  very  well,  although,  of  course,  all 
were  not  up  in  their  parts.  I  appointed  another 
rehearsal  for  Friday  night,  and  told  the  company 
that  everybody  must  be  up  in  their  lines,  and  that 
we  should  use  no  books  that  evening. 

All  the  company  were  at  the  hall  Friday  evening, 
and  we  had  a  thorough  rehearsal  of  the  same  two 
pieces,  without  using  the  books.  There  was  very 
little  prompting  done,  and  the  pieces  went  nicely. 
I  requested  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  be  at  the 
Boston  and  Albany  railroad  depot  about  noon  the 
next  day,  and  the  treasurer  would  be  there  with  the 
tickets. 

The  next  morning  I  went  and  eniraged  the  cos- 
tumes, and  had  them  sent  to  the  depot.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  but  very  cold,  with  about  two  feet  of 
snow  on  the  ground.     When  Linwood  and  I  reached 
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the  station  we  found  every  one  there,  and  we  all  went 
into  one  car,  and  had  a  first-rate  time  going  out. 
We  reached  the  hall  a  little  before  three,  and  the 
treasurer  opened  the  box-office  soon  after  his  arrival. 
The  orchestra  put  in  an  appearance  a  little  after 
three,  and  I  had  them  go  through  the  music  in 
"Michael  Erie,"  and  gave  them  a  book  of  the  play 
marked  for  the  music  cues. 

We  spent  about  an  hour  and  a  half  on  "  Michael 
Erie,"  and  then  I  dismissed  the  orchestra,  telling 
them  to  be  there  by  quarter-past  seven. 

After  that  we  had  a  rehearsal  of  the  "Two  Polts," 
and  as  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  cast  from 
Mercantile  Hall  it  went  like  clock-work.  By  this 
time  it  was  half-past  five,  and  we  went  up  to  the 
hotel  to  supper.  Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  hall 
two  friends  of  mine  from  Boston,  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man, came  up  and  spoke  to  me.  The  gentleman  had 
told  me  the  day  before  that  perhaps  they  would 
come  out  and  see  us  play,  and,  not  having  anything 
better  to  do,  they  had  come. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  them,  and  inforlned  them 
that  we  were  just  going  up  to  supper,  and  they 
accompanied  us. 

"  It  is  going  to  be  an  awful  cold  night,  Billy,"  said 
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my  friend;  "it  has  grown  very  much  colder  since 
morning." 

"  We  shall  have  a  confounded  cold  ride  to-night," 
I  replied,  "  if  the  mercury  drops  much  lower." 

"How  far  is  it  where  you  go  to  take  the  cars?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly.  Twenty  or  thirty  miles,  I 
guess." 

"We  shall  all  freeze  before  we  get  there,"  said  my 
lady  friend. 

"  I  hope  not,"  I  exclaimed,  laughing.  "  We  shall 
have  a  good  hot  supper  before  we  start ;  that  will 
keep  the  cold  out  a  little."       , 

"  Why  do  you  leave  here  to  night?  " 

"  If  we  don't  go  to  Framingham  to-night  we  shall 
have  to  stay  here  until  Monday  morning,  and  it 
would  be  too  expensive.  Besides,  you  know  my 
wife  is  not  very  well,  and  I  must  get  back  to  Boston 
to-morrow  morning,  sure  pop ;  would  not  miss  it 
for  a  hundred  dollars." 

The  treasurer  joined  me  just  then,  and  I  introduced 
him  to  my  friends.  He  said  he  had  sold  over  fifty 
dollars'  worth  of  tickets,  but  thought  that  the  night 
was  so  cold  we  should  not  have  much  of  a  crowd. 

"We  ought  to  have  a  good  house,"  I  responded; 
"there  is  nothing:  else  eroinor  on  here  to-night." 
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"I  hope  we  shall ;  but  we  can  tell  after  supper." 
We  had  now  reached  the  hotel,  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  washed  and  fixed  up  a  little  we  sat  down  to  a 
nice  hot  supper,  to  which  we  did  ample  justice. 
There  were  fifteen  of  us,  beside  my  two  friends, 
making  seventeen  in  our  party,  and  we  had  one 
large  table  to  ourselves.  I  had  cautioned  the  boys 
not  to  make  too  much  talk  at  the  table,  as  I  knew 
every  one  in  the  dining-room  would  be  watching  us, 
and  I  wished  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
other  guests  in  the  house,  as  I  thought  they  would 
be  more  likely,  in  that  case,  to  attend  the  show.  So 
although  we  enjoyed  the  supper  hugely,  and  had  our 
little  jokes  among  ourselves,  the  utmost  decorum 
was  observed. 

After  supper  we  went  directly  to  the  hall,  and  it 
was  seven  o'clock  when  we  reached  it.  There  was  a 
small  but  momentarily  increasing  crowd  around  the 
box-ofSce,  and  the  treasurer  went  to  selling  tickets 
immediately.  My  friend  voluntered  to  take  tickets  at 
the  lower  door,  and  one  of  the  company  who  did  not 
play  in  the  first  piece  took  the  gallery  tickets  up- 
stairs. Two  others  of  the  company  acted  as  ushers 
on  the  lower  floor,  and  showed  people  to  the  reserved 
seats.     Although  the  hall  had  been  heated  all  day, 
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it  was  anything  but  comfortable  in  the  evening ;  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  we  did  not  suffer  on  our 
ride  that  night  it  would  be  because  we  were  tougher 
than  ordinary  mortals. 

As  soon  as  the  orchestra  arrived  the  leader  came 
behind  the  curtain,  and  asked  me  about  the  music. 
I  told  him  to  play  whatever  he  pleased  for  the  open- 
ing, also  between  the  pieces.  I  requested  him  to  be 
all  ready  at  half-past  seven,  and  commence  playing 
the  moment  he  heard  the  bell.  It  was  now  twenty 
minutes  past  seven,  and  the  people  were  coming  in 
fast.  He  went  out  to  arrange  his  music,  and  I  hur- 
ried to  the  ladies'  dressing-room  to  see  if  the  girls 
were  ready  who  played  in  the  "Two  Polts."  Miss 
Stone  said  they  would  be  ready  before  the  music 
stopped,  and  I  went  back  to  our  dressing-room,  and 
finished  making  up.  I  touched  the  bell  promptly 
on  the  half-hour,  and  the  orchestra  began  to  scrape 
and  toot.  Linwood  looked  after  the  stage,  and  said 
that  it  was  all  right :  street-scene  in  first  groove,  and 
Amelia's  apartments  behind  it,  with  table  set,  and 
everything  ready  to  be  discovered.  We  had  hired 
the  two  men  who  worked  on  the  stage  when  there 
were  dramatic  performances  in  the  hall,  and  so  were 
relieved  from  the    care   of  setting   or   shifting   thq 
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scenery,  and  one  of  them  had  also  obtained  all  the' 
properties  needed  for  the  evenings 

I  had  advertised  the  show  as  a  regular  dramatic 
company,  and  had  cautioned  all  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen not  to  let  the  words  "  club  "  or  "  association  " 
drop  from  their  lips  while  in  Milford.  I  had  had 
enough  of  advertising  as  a  "  Dramatic  Association " 
in  Worcester.  To  that  I  attributed  part  of  our  loss 
in  the  Worcester  show,  and  did  not  mean  to  make 
the  mistake  a  second  time.  Besides,  I  was  certain 
that  we  could  give  as  good,  if  not  a  better,  perform- 
ance than  half  of  the  traveling  companies  on  the 
road.     Our  street  programmes  read  as  follows  :  — 

LYCEUM  HALL,   MILFORD. 

CALVERT   &   SHAKESPOKE'S    DRAMATIC   COM- 
PANY,   FOR  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY. 

Washington's  Birthday,  February  22d,  1868. 

A  Great  Bill. — Three  Pieces  in  one  Night. 

The  performance  will  open  with 
Selections,  by Orchestra 

Followed  by  the  Screaming  Farce  of 
THE  TWO  POLTS, 
In  which    Messrs.   Shakespoke   &   Calvert  will  appear  in  their 
great  characters. 

Tonj  Polt        ,         , Billy  Shakespoke 

Peter  Polt       .......  Henry  Calvert 

Col.  Buiqpus,  late  of  the  "Queei^'s  Qwq"     .  Geo.  Grant 
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Jack  Bumpus,  his  Son  . 

Policeman 

Amelia  Fitzherbert  Nibble 

Caroline 

Betsy      .... 

Mary      .... 


Chas.  Williams 

E.  Altman 

Miss  E.  Stone 

Miss    NOWLAND 

Miss  K.  Altok 
Miss  G.  Alton 


After  which  will  be  presented  the  beautiful  Melo-Drama  entitled 
MICHAEL  ERLE; 
Or,  thk  Fair  Maid  of  Lichfield. 


Michael  Erie,  the  Maniac  Lover 

Philip  D'Arville     . 

Stephen  Giraud 

Miles  D'Arville 

Andrew  Adze 

Bates      ..... 

Jackson  .... 

Mary  Woodward    . 

Dame  Stapleton 


.     Billy  Shakespoke 

Henry  Calvert 

Geo.  Vance 

J.  Browning 

Alfred  Linwood 

Chas.  Williams 

J.  Carrol 

Mrs.  Henry  Calvert 

Miss    NOWLAND 


Julia  Spring Miss  Effie  Stone 

To  conclude  with  the  amusing  farce,  in  two  acts,  of 
IRISH   ASSURANCE   AND   YANKEE   MODESTY, 
In  which  the  Irish  boy  and  Yankee  girl  will   appear  in  their 
great  characters. 

Pat E.  Altman 

Nancy Miss  Effie  Stone 

Mr.  Buffer James  Grant 

Capt.  Charles J.  Brownlow 

Mr.  Clifton Geo.  Vance 

Miss  Buffer Miss  Nowland 

Susan Miss  K.  Alton 

Supported  by  the  Entire  Company. 


Admission  30  cents. 
Doors  open  at  7. 


Reserved  seats  50  cents. 
Performance  commences  at  71-  o'clock. 


Box  office  open  at  3  o'clock,  Feb.  22d.        Secure  your  seats  early. 
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As  soon  as  the  orchestra  ceased  their  dulcet 
strains  Linwood  whistled  for  the  curtain,  and  we 
began  "The  Two  Polts."  It  went  better  if  anything 
than  at  Mercantile  Hall,  and  put  the  audience  in 
good-humor  immediately,  and  kept  them  laughing 
until  its  close. 

While  on  in  the  piece  I  had  a  chance  of  looking  at 
the  house,  and  found  the  lower  hall  was  about  two- 
thirds  full,  and  the  gallery  half  full.  I  made  a  hasty 
mental  calculation,  and  concluded  that  there  was  not 
money  enough  in  the  house  to  pay  the  bills ;  but  this 
did  not  trouble  me  any.  We  had  a  little  music  after 
"The  Two  Polts,"  and  then  the  curtain  rose  on 
"Michael  Erie." 

The  first  two  scenes  went  well,  and  when  I  was 
discovered,  in  the  third  scene,  the  audience  gave  me 
a  round  of  applause.  This  scene  was  done  wholly 
by  Jim,  Miss  Addie,  the  young  lady  who  had  played 
Rachel  in  our  last  show,  and  who  had  been  billed 
in  this  show  as  a  Mrs.  just  for  fun,  and  myself. 
And  it  did  go  finely.  Each  of  us  was  letter-perfect 
in  our  parts,  and  the  business,  of  which  there  was 
considerable  in  the  scene,  was  never  better  done  in 
any  theatre.  The  audience  applauded  long  and  loud- 
ly, and  called  up  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  act. 
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We  had  no  music  between  the  acts,  and  as  soon  as 
the  staofe  could  be  transmoo^rified  from  a  wood  to  a 
chamber  the  curtain  rose  on  the  second  act.  The 
first  scene  went  all  right,  and  the  second,  the  garden 
scene,  was  done  unusually  well ;  and  as  David 
opened  the  gate  to  let  Mary  pass  out  he  received  a 
round  of  applause.  In  the  third  scene  occurred  one 
of  my  longest  speeches,  ending  with  a  curse  on 
D'Arville.  This  I  rendered  carefully,  and  had  a 
heavy  round  of  applause  at  the  end  of  the  speech ; 
deserved,  too,  if  I  do  say  it  myself.  The  fourth 
scene  was  an  apartment  at  Dame  Stapleton^s,  with 
the  Dame  discovered.  It  began  well  and  ended 
well.  It  is  the  best  scene  in  the  piece  for  dramatic 
eflect.  Mary  and  Philip  were  both  perfectly  at 
home  in  words  and  business,  and  the  dialogue 
between  them  was  managed  capitally.  As  she  ex- 
claimed, "Michael,  Michael  Erie!  where  art  thou?" 
I  rushed  in  at  the  c.  d.  exclaiming,  "  Here  !  "  The 
tableau  was  splendid,  and  brought  down  the  house. 
Through  the  balance  of  the  scene  we  were  more  fre- 
quently applauded,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tableaux 
went  as  well  as  I  could  have  desired. 

After  the  piece  was  over,  and  while  the  orchestra 
was  playing,  my  friend  came  behind  the  curtain,  and 
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I  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  performance.  "  It  has 
gone  splendidly  so  far.  You  have  done  better  than 
half  of  the  traveling  companies ;  and  I  overheard 
some  people  who  sat  near  us  say  that  this  was  the 
best  company  that  had  played  here  for  nearly  two 
years.     I  tell  you,  my  boy,  you  have  made  a  hit." 

"  Glad  of  it,"  I  answered,  "  for  we  may  want  to 
come  again  some  time." 

I  went  on  changing  my  clothes  while  we  were  talk- 
ing, for,  as  I  did  not  play  in  the  last  piece,  I  was 
going  to  prompt  it.  The  music  stopped  while  I  was 
washing,  and  Linwood,  who  was  dressed,  saw  that 
the  people  were  all  ready,  and  rang  up  the  curtain. 
My  friend  went  back  to  his  seat,  and  I  took  the 
prompt-book,  and  looked  after  the  piece.  It  did  not 
require  much  looking  after,  however,  and  went 
nearly  as  well  as  the  others.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over,  the  treasurer  settled  with  the  superintendent 
of  the  hall,  and  paid  the  bill-poster,  newspaper-man, 
and  the  scene-shifters.  Then  we  went  up  to  the 
hotel.  I  had  ordered  a  regular  dinner,  to  be,  served 
hot  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  sat  down  to  it  a  little 
past  that  hour.  We  had  a  high  old  time  at  the  din- 
ner, we  being  the  only  occupants  of  the  dining-room 
beside  the  waiters,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  as  well  as 
we  knew  how. 
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We  finished  the  dinner  at  quarter  to  twelve,  and 
by  that  time  the  stages  were  at  the  door.  While  the 
ladies  were  wrapping  up,  the  treasurer  paid  the  hotel- 
bill,  and  just  after  the  clock  struck  twelve  we  left 
the  hotel,  giving  three  cheers  for  the  landlord.  The 
distance  was  not  so  far  as  I  had  thought,  the  stage- 
driver  saying  it  was  a  little  over  fifteen  miles.  Two 
of  our  ladies,  ray  friend  and  his  lady,  Linwood,  my- 
self, and  two  of  the  gentlemen,  occupied  the  team  I 
went  in,  and  the  other  three  ladies  and  the  rest  of 
the  gentlemen  went  in  the  other. 

The  sleighing  was  very  poor,  there  being  from 
two  to  five  feet  of  snow  in  some  parts  of  the  road, 
while  in  other  places  it  had  been  entirely  blown  off. 
The  wind  blew  very  hard,  and  cut  like  a  knife,  and, 
although  we  were  inside  of  covered  vehicles,  if 
would  whistle  in  around  the  windows  and  make  our 
noses  and  ears  tingle.  Our  driver  said  it  was  fifteen 
below  when  we  left  the  hotej,  and  I  know  when  we 
reached  the  depot  at  South  Framingham  it  was 
twenty  below,  for  I  saw  the  thermometer  myself. 
The  train  that  we  were  to  connect  with  was  the  New 
York  express,  and  it  arrived  at  South  Framingham 
about  five  o'clock. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  miles  I  did  not  suffer 
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much  from  the  cold,  but  after  that  my  feet  became 
cold,  and  I  never  got  them  warm  again  until  after  I 
had  reached  home  and  toasted  them  about  an  hour 
in  the,, cook-stove  oven.  After  the  first  hour  I  was 
cold  all  over,  and  I  suffered  more  with  the  cold  that 
night  than  I  ever  had  before  in  my  life.  I  could 
scarcely  speak  at  all,  my  teeth  chattered  so.  When 
we  came  to  a  bare  place  in  the  road  we  all  turned 
out  and  walked  across  it,  and  I  believe  those  walks 
every  mile  or  two  were  all  that  kept  us  from  freezing 
to  death.  I  was  no  colder  than  the  rest,  and  every 
member  in  the  party  could  sympathize  with  the  oth- 
ers. Half  way  to  South  Framingham  one  of  the 
teams  broke  down,  and  it  took  half  an  hour  to  fix  it. 
Unbeknown  to  me,  some  of  the  boys,  who  drank 
occasionally,  had  bought  half  a  gallon  of  whiskey  at 
the  hotel,  and  had  brought  it  along  with  them,  with 
the  mistaken  idea  that  frequent  drinks  would  keep 
the  cold  out.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  when  the 
team  broke  down,  and  the  two  drivers  set  to  work 
to  repair  damages,  five  or  six  of  the  fellows  were 
pretty  well  set  up ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
sober  ones,  who  kept  them  moving  about  all 
the  time,  they  would  have  been  corpses  before  morn- 
ing.    I  obtained  the  jug  while  it  contained  about  a 
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pint  of  whiskey,  and  smashed  it.  Then  one  of  the 
boys  was  going  to  break  my  head ;  but  he  was  so 
drunk  then  that  he  could  scarcely  walk,  and  after  I 
had  laid  him  down  in  a  drift,  and  rubbed  his  face 
well  with  snow,  he  thought  better  of  it.  Aside  from 
the  ladies,  and  my  two  friends,  Linwood  and  I  were 
the  only 'two  who  were  strictly  temperate ;  and  the 
whiskey  episode  made  us  mad  ;  and  we  told  the  boys 
it  was  the  last  time  we  would  ever  play  with  them, 
if  they  were  going  to  make  beasts  of  themselves. 
We  finally  reached  the  depot  about  four  o'clock,  and 
then  one  of  the  girls,  who  was  the  thinnest  clad  in  the 
whole  company,  and  who  had  suifered  the  most  from 
the  cold,  was  taken  hysterical,  and  we  did  not  think 
she  w^as  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  home,  and  took  her 
to  the  hotel,  and  made  arrangements  for  her  to  stay 
there  until  Monday,  one  of  the  girls  volunteering  to 
stay  there  and  take  care  of  her. 

I  sent  one  of  the  boys  for  a  doctor,  and  he  came 
back  and  told  me  the  physician  would  not  come 
until  he  knew  who  was  going  to  pay  the  bill.  That 
stirred  up  my  bile.  I  asked  him  where  the  doctor 
lived  ;  and  he  told  me,  a  few  steps  from  the  depot.  I 
went  for  him,  and  found  him,  asked  him  how  much  ' 
he  charged  for  the  visit,  paid  him,  hurried  him  over 
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to  the  hotel,  had  him  see  the  young  lady,  and  write 
a  prescription  for  her,  which  one  of  the  boys  had  put 
up  at  a  neighboring  drug-store ;  and  after  she  took 
the  medicine  the  doctor  left  directions  how  she 
should  be  treated,  saying  that  she  would  be  all  right 
after  a  few  hours'  rest  and  sleep. 

When  the  doctor  went  out  I  followed  him,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  outside  the  house  I  asked  him  why 
he  refused  to  come  when  he  was  first  sent  for.  He 
told  me  he  didn't  wish  to  turn  out  such  a  cold  night 
as  that,  without  knowing  whether  he  was  going  to 
get  paid  for  it  or  not. 

Then  I  went  for  him,  —  the  unfeeling  brute  !  —  and 
I  called  him  everything  that  I  could  think  of,  and 
gave  him  such  a  setting-up  as  I  don't  think  he  ever 
had  before  or  since ;  and  all  that  prevented  me  from 
thrashing  him  was  the  fact  that  I  was  in  a  strange 
place,  and  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  spending 
Sunday  in  the  lock-up. 

The  treasurer  left  money  enough  with  the  young 
lady  who  stopped  with  Miss  Nowland  to  pay  all 
their  bills,  and  she  said  they  would  come  home  some 
time  Monday  if  her  patient  was  able,  and^  if  not, 
they  would  come  Tuesday. 

The  train  whistled  just  as  I  had  finished  blessing 
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the  doctor,  and  I  had  to  make  tracks  for  the  depot. 
As  soon  as  we  reached  Boston  I  went  home,  warmed 
me  thoroughly,  and  then  went  to  bed  and  slept  un- 
til dinner-time.  When  I  arose  it  was  so  cold  I  was 
content  to  stay  in  the  house  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  next  afternoon  I  called  on  the  treasurer,  and 
he  told  me  the  girls  had  come  home  that  morning, 
and  that  Miss  Nowland  was  all  right.  I  asked  him 
how  we  stood  financially ;  and  he  said  that  he  had 
spent  all  the  money  in  the  treasury,  and  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  we  had  taken  at  Milford ;  and 
that  the  association  owed  him  twenty-five  dollars  that 
he  had  used  of  his  own  money,  and  that  the  costume 
bill,  amounting  to  tliirty  dollars,  was  still  unpaid. 

"  Then  we  shall  have  to  raise  about  sixty  dollars 
to  square  things  up,"  I  remarked. 

"  That  is  about  the  long  and  short  of  it ;  but  how 
are  we  to  do  it  ?  " 

"Assess  the  male  members  four  dollars  each. 
There  are  fifteen  of  us,  that  will  make  sixty 
dollars." 

"  But  I  am  afraid  some  of  them  won't  pay  it." 

"Bounce  them,  then." 

"Will  you  and  Linwood  be  at  the  meeting  to- 
morrow night  ?  " 
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"Yes,  sir.  And  I  shall  move  to  raise  the  sixty- 
dollars,  and  clear  the  matter  up.  We  don't  want 
aay  unpaid  bills  hanging  over  us.     Good-day." 

The  next  evening  every  one  was  at  the  hall,  and 
the  business  meeting  began  at  quarter  to  eight. 
The  treasurer  read  his  report,  and  showed  a  deficit 
of  fifty-five  dollars.  I  moved  that  each  of  the  mem- 
bers be  assessed  four  dollars,  and  Linwood  seconded 
me.  Before  the  question  was  voted  on,  however, 
there  was  a  long  debate,  several  of  the  members 
thinking  that  the  best  way  to  pay  the  debt  was  to 
give  another  show  at  Mercantile  Hall.  I  told  them 
that  the  night  might  be  stormy,  and  perhaps  we 
wouldn't  pay  expenses,  and  then  we  would  be 
worse  off  than  we  were  now.  Linwood  called  for 
the  question,  and  so  evenly  was  opinion  divided  that 
it  was  a  tie  vote,  and  the  president  cast  his  vote  in 
our  favor,  thus  securing  the  passage  of  the  motion. 
The  treasurer  was  then  instructed  to  collect  the 
four  dollars  from  all  the  members  present  who  had 
that  amount  with  them,  and  ten  paid  up,  including 
Linwood  and  myself;  but  four  of  them  resigned,  and 
said  they  did  not  want  anything  more  to  do  with 
the  association.  The  treasurer  was  then  asked  to 
call  on  the  other  five  the  next  day,  and  secure  their 
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money ;  which  he  did,  and  three  out  of  the  five  sent 
in  their  resignations  by  him.  That  reduced  the  club 
to  eight  male  members. 

The  following  Saturday  evening  we  had  a  meeting, 
and  concluded  that  we  would  get  up  an  entertain- 
ment for  the  last  of  March  some  time,  and  finally 
decided  to  play  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  and  have 
the  show  in  our  own  hall,  as  we  could  give  it  there 
very  cheaply.  The  hall  would  seat  about  two  hun- 
dred, and  we  concluded  to  put  the  tickets  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  so  as  to  have  a  full  house.  The  hall 
cost  us  three  dollars  a  night,  and  we  were  indebted 
for  rent  then  twelve  dollars.  We  concluded  also 
that  night  to  meet  in  the  future  only  one  night  each 
week,  and  chose  Saturday  evening  as  our  regular 
night.  For  our  bill  we  selected  three  pieces,  —  "  Six 
Months  Ago,"  "Day  after  the  Wedding,"  and  "I've 
Written  to  Browne."  I  was  to  sing  between  the 
first  two  pieces,  and  Miss  Addie  between  the  last 
two.  We  concluded  to  dispense  with  all  music  but 
a  piano,  which  belonged  in  the  hall,  and  Lin  wood 
would  be  the  pianist. 

The  next  day  I  saw  White,  with  whom  I  had 
played  before,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  play  Colo- 
nel Freelove  for  us  in  "  Day  after  the  Wedding, "  as 
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we  did  not  seem  to  have  anybody  to  do  the  part 
after  losing  so  many  of  our  members.  He  agreed 
to,  and  I  told  him  that  we  should  have  rehearsals 
every  Saturday  night,  and  he  promised  to  attend 
them. 

The  rehearsals  went  on  regularly,  and  we  made 
good  headway  with  our  parts,  and  when  the  night  of 
the  show  came  we  were  all  ready  to  give  a  good  per- 
formance. By  working  hard,  and  making  ourselves 
a  nuisance  to  everybody  we  knew,  we  succeeded  in 
selling  two  hundred  and  fifty  tickets  ;  but  as  only  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  people  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, the  hall  was  only  comfortably  full,  and  the 
difference  between  the  number  of  tickets  sold  and 
the  number  received  at  the  door  probably  showed 
the  number  of  persons  who  had  bought  them  simply 
to  be  rid  of  our  importunities.  But,  as  long  as  we 
had  fingered  their  cash,  we  did  not  care  particularly 
whether  they  came  or  not. 

The  show  passed  off  well,  and  I  guess  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  present.  Anyway  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  it.  After  it  was  over,  and  the  audience  had 
dispersed,  we  figured  up.  Our  receipts  were 
sixty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  expenses  of 
the  show,   scenery,    costumes,   and  printing  were 
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twenty-five  dollars,  leaving  a  balance  of  thirty-seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  out  of  which  we  owed  twenty- 
four  dollars  for  hall-rent.  When  the  treasurer  made 
the  result  known  Jim  jumped  up,  and  said  that  he 
did  not  believe  there  would  ever  be  a  better  time 
than  the  present  to  close  the  association  up,  and  he 
moved  that  the  treasurer  reserve  the  forty-nine 
dollars  to  pay  the  bills  with,  and  that  we  take  the 
remaining  thirteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  go  up 
to  Brighain's  and  have  a  supper  with  it.  And  this 
we  voted  to  do.  The  superintendent  of  the  hall 
was  called  in  and  paid,  and  the  treasurer  informed 
him  we  should  not  need  it  any  more  ;  then  we  went 
up  to  Brigham's,  accompanied  by  the  girls,  and  had 
as  good  a  supper  as  that  thirteen  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  would  pay  for.  The  next  day  the  treasurer 
settled  the  other  bills,  and  that  was  the  last  of  the 
association ;  but  not   with  my  playing,  however. 

Duruig  the  four  weeks'  rehearsal  for  our  last  show, 
Jim,  Linwood,  and  I  had  made  up  our  minds  that  if 
we  could  "  hire  a  hall "  in  some  good  town  for  Fast- 
Day  evening  we  might  make  some  money,  and  -we 
had  laid  our  plans  accordingly  ;  and  what  success  we 
met  with  you  will  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ANOTHER     SHOW   IN    MILFORD.  —  I    PLAY    AT    THE    WARREN- 
STREET    CHAPEL    AGAIN. 

FOR  this  show,  Jim,  Linwood,  and  myself,  had 
entered  into  a  copartnership,  each  one  of  us 
putting  up  twenty-five  dollars  to  start  with,  so  that 
if  we  did  happen  to  be  unfortunate  in  the  speculation 
we  should  not  have  to  foot  the  whole  bill  at  once.  I 
was  entrusted  with  the  funds,  and  being  my  own 
boss  —  I  was  still  in  business  for  myself — was  the  only 
one  of  the  three  who  could  attend  to  the  details  of 
the  matter. 

I  engaged  Lyceum  Hall,  Milford,  for  Fast  after- 
noon and  evening,  attended  to  the  printing,  bill- 
posting,  advertising,  hotel,  costumes,  and  orchestra, 
and  engaged  the  company.  I  secured  the  services 
of  three  ladies,  —  one  from  the  Warren  Literary  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  other  two  were  members  of  our  late 
club.  I  also-  engaged  George  Howard  and  four  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  members  of  our  club, 
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the  company,  including  the  three  proprietors,  num- 
bering eleven  people.  I  paid  the  girls  and  Howard 
five  dollars  each,  and  the  other  four  fellows  went  for 
their  expenses  and  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

Ikept  the  expenses  as  low  as  possible,  and  we 
only  had  to  hire  costumes  for  one  piece,  and  as  Fast 
Day  came  on  Thursday  we  could  leave  for  home  the 
next  morning.  We  were  going  to  be  at  the  hotel 
just  a  day,  to  dinner,  supper,  lodging,  and  breakfast, 
and  the  hotel-man  agreed  to  put  us  up  at  a  dollar  a 
head. 

I  had  tried  to  engage  White  in  place  of  one  of 
our  club  members;  but  he  was  already  engaged 
to  play  in  Cambridge  Fast  evening,  and  so  could 
not  go  with  us. 

The  bill  included  "A  Morning  Call,"  "  Six  Months 
Ago,"  "Momentous  Question,"  and  "I've  Written  to 
Browne."  Most  of  us  had  played  in  the  pieces  be- 
fore, and  were  familiar  with  them,  so  we  did  not  need 
a  great  many  rehearsals,  and  had  only  two. 

The  day  before  we  played  I  went  out  to  Milford, 
and  saw  that  the  posters  had  been  properly  displayed, 
and  the  street-bills  well  distributed.  While  there  I 
saw  the  superintendent  of  the  hall  and  the  hotel  man, 
and  they  both  told  me  we  could  count  on  a  good 
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house  in  the  evening,  but  did  not  believe  we  would 
have  many  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  people  there  were 
not  accustomed  to  afternoon  performances.  But,  as 
the  matinee  was  not  going  to  increase  our  expenses 
over  ten  dollars,  I  concluded  that  we  had  better  take 
our  chances  on  it. 

The  only  thing  I  was  afraid  of  was  a  storm.  Half 
the  shows  I  had  given  had  been  spoiled  financially  by 
rain,  and  I  watched  the  weather  as  narrowly  as  a  cat 
would  a  mouse.  But  the  clerk  of  the  weather  was 
on  our  side  this  time,  and  it  was  pleasant  up  to  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  we  had  a  fearful 
shower.  But,  thank  fortune,  it  had  come  too  late  to 
work  us  any  damage. 

When  we  left  Boston,  Thursday  morning,  it  was 
warm  and  pleasant,  and  we  reached  Milford  in  time 
for  dinner.  As  soon  as  it  was  over  we  went  to  the 
hall.  I  found  the  superintendent  in  the  box-office, 
and  asked  him  how  tickets  were  sellino:.  He  said 
first-rate  for  the  evening,  but  poorly  for  the  afternoon. 
We  arranged  for  tending  the  doors,  and  then  I  went 
to  the  stage  and  dressing-rooms  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  ready.  Our  programme  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  we  had  given  there  before,  and 
read  as  follows  :  — 
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LYCEUM  HALL,  MILFOED. 

Second  appearance  in  Milford  of 

CALVERT  AND  SHAKESPOKE'S   GRAND  DRAMATIC 

COMPANY ! 

Two  Performances,  Fast  Afternoon  and  Evening,  April  2,  1868. 

Afternoon  at  2i ;  Evening  at  7i. 

A   SPLENDID  BILL.     FOUR  GLORIOUS  PIECES. 

Comedy,  Drama,  and  Farce. 

The  Performance  will  commence  with 
Selections By  the  Orchestra 

To  be  followed  by  the  spicy  little  Comedy  entitled 
A  MORNING  CALL! 

Sir  Edward  Ardent Billy  Shakespokb 

Mrs.  Chillingtone Miss  Addie  Stone 

After  which  will  be  presented  the  new  London  Comedietta  (first 

time  in  this  country)  entitled 

SIX  MONTHS  AGO! 

Edwin  Bliss Chas.  Williams 

Jack  Deedes Henry  Calvert 

Angelina .       Miss  Batchelder 

Will  then  be  given  the  beautiful  domestic  Melo-Drama,  in  two 

acts,  of 

WOMAN'S  LOVE; 

OR,  THE    MOMENTOUS    QUESTION. 

Robert  Shelley,  a  young  poacher  .         .         .     Billy  Shakespokb 
James  Greenfield,  a  game-keeper  .        .  Henry  Calvert 
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Union  Jack,  scamp  of  the  village  .         .        Alfred  Linwood 

Chalk,  landlord  of  the  Lucky  Horse-Shoe     .  T.  Brownlow 

Moletrap,  a  poacher George  Vance 

Rachel  Ryland Miss  Addie  Stonb 

Fanny  Dorsett Miss  K.  Alton 

Act  1,  The  Departure.    Act  2,  The  Return. 

The  whole  to  conclude  with  the  very  laughable  farce, 

I'VE   WRITTEN   TO   BROWNE! 

Otway  Sheridan  Browne,  with  Imitations  of 

Celebrated  Actors Geobge  Howard 

Peregrine  Dotts H.  Randolph 

Charles  Hetherington J.  Brownlow 

Gardner Geo.  Vance 

Mrs.  Walsingham Miss  K.  Alton 

Laura Miss  Batchelder 

Admission  30  cents.  Reserved  seats  50  cents. 

Afternoon,  doors  open  at  half-past  1.  Performance  commences  at  2i. 
Evening,  doors  open  at  half-past  6.     Performance  commences  at  7i. 

Box-office  open  for  the  sale  of  tickets  at  10  A.M.,  Fast  Day. 

At  half-past  two  Linwood,  who  had  been  prospect- 
ing, came  in  and  told  me  there  was  thirty  dollars  in 
the  house.  This  was  more  than  I  had  expected  we 
should  take  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  signalled  for  the 
orchestra  to  commence.  As  soon  as  the  music  had 
stopped  the  curtain  rose  on  "A  Morning  Call." 
This  was  the  first  time  that  either  the  lady  or  myself 
had  played  in  this  piece  ;  but,  having  given  it  a  thor- 
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ough  rehearsal  several  times,  we  did  remarkably  well 
with  it.  It  is  a  diflScult  piece,  I  think,  to  play,  as 
there  are  only  two  characters,  and  they  are  on  the 
stage  all  the  time  ;  while  half  the  speeches  are  made 
aside,  and  there  is  a  constant  interchange  of  by-play 
and  business.  It  will  not  do  either  to  let  it  drag  a  par- 
ticle, but  both  performers  must  be  letter-perfect,  and 
take  up  the  cue  immediately  it  is  given,  and  reply 
promptly.  I  was  very  glad  indeed  that  we  had 
given  the  matinee,  as  it  gave  us  an  excellent  stage 
rehearsal  of  this  piece,  which  we  did  much  better  in 
the  evening. 

On  the  close  of  the  piece  the  orchestra  struck  up, 
and  as  soon  as  the  stage  was  ready  I  signalled  for 
them  to  stop,  and  the  curtain  was  run  up.  "Six 
Months  Ago  "  went  well,  and  pleased  the  small  audi- 
ence present.  The  "Momentous  Question"  we  hur- 
ried a  little,  but  still  did  it  well.  "I've  Written  to 
Browne,"  was  a  success,  and  created  considerable 
laughter.  The  performance  was  over  at  five  o'clock, 
and  we  went  up  to  the  hotel  to  supper.  I  told  the 
stage  hands  to  be  back  to  the  hall  sure  by  seven 
o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  to  set  the  stage 
for  "A  Morning  Call." 

"We  had  a  very  pleasant  time  at  the  supper  table. 
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but  I  felt  a  little  worried  about  the  weather,  for  it  had 
clouded  up,  and  looked  like  rain.  However,  I  hoped 
for  the  best,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  if  we  could 
not  play  to  a  large  house  we  would  to  a  small  one. 
We  went  back  to  the  hall  at  half-past  six,  and  the 
doors  were  opened.  The  people  soon  began  to  come 
in,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  hall  was  half  full.  As 
the  hour  for  the  performance  approached  the  crowd 
increased,  and  at  half-past  seven,  when  the  orchestra 
commenced  to  play,  there  were  about  eight  hundred 
people  in  the  house.  This  made  us  all  feel  first-rate, 
and  Miss  Stone  and  myself  rattled  off  "  A  Morning 
Call "  so  lively  and  crisp  that  we  kept  the  audience 
laughing  most  of  the  time  we  were  on  the  stage,  and 
they  gave  us  a  round  of  applause  when  the  curtain 
dropped  on  the  piece. 

"Six  Months  Ago"  went  smoother  than  in  the 
afternoon,  and  made  a  decided  hit,  especially  with 
the  younger  portion  of  the  audience,  who  seemed  to 
enjoy  highly  the  ludicrous  situations  in  which  Jack 
and  Edwin  were  placed. 

All  the  characters  in  "Woman's  Love"  were 
dressed,  and  ready  when  the  music  ceased,  but  Jim. 
It  took  him  some  time  to  dress,  as  he  made  a  com- 
plete change  in  costume  from  Jack  Deedes  to  James 
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Greenfield.  Just  as  the  boys  in  the  gallery  were  be- 
ginning the  stamp  act,  Jim  came  along,  and  said  he 
was  ready  to  go  on.  I  rang  for  the  curtain  to  rise, 
and  as  it  went  up  Moletrap  and  the  poachers  who 
were  discovered,  assisted  by  several  of  us  behind  the 
flat,  sang  the  same  chorus  that  we  introduced  in  the 
piece  at  Mercantile  Hall,  and  it  was  well  received, 
the  audience  aj^plauding  as  if  they  enjoyed  it.  This 
drama,  of  course,  was  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
evening,  and  we  did  the  best  with  it  we  were  capa- 
ble of.  Every  one  was  perfect  in  the  text,  and,  as 
we  had  all  played  in  the  piece  several  times  before, 
everything  was  done  easily  and  naturally.  The  ap- 
plause was  frequent  from  its  opening,  and  the  cur- 
tain was  called  up  on  the  tableau  at  the  close  of  the 
first  act.  While  I  was  changing  my  make-up  a  little 
between  the  acts,  the  rain  that  I  had  been  afraid  of 
earlier  in  the  evening  began  to  fall,  and  it  poured 
for  an  hour  I  should  think. 

"Lucky  we  did  not  have  this  rain  about  seven 
o'clock,"  said  Jim,  as  he  came  along  to  take  his 
place  on  the  stage  for  the  second  act. 

"  I  should  say  so,"  I  answered ;  "  it  would  have 
made  more  than  a  hundred  dollars'  difference  in  our 
receipts." 
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"  All  of  that,"  added  Linwood,  who  was  standing 
beside  me. 

"  See  if  Rachel  is  ready,  Jim,"  I  said  ;  "  it  is  after 
nine,  and  we  ought  to  finish  sure  by  half-past  ten." 

"There  she  comes,"  said  Linwood ;  "take  your 
place,  Jim ;  ring  for  the  curtain,  Billy ;  let's  get 
throu2:h  with  this." 

The  curtain  went  up  and  Rachel  and  James  were 
discovered.  This  act  went  as  well  as  the  first,  and 
was  frequently  applauded,  the  tableau  at  the  end 
being  encored.  We  narrowly  escaped  a  bad  accident 
during  the  last  of  this  act.  The  man  who  lit  the  red 
fire,  which  is  used  near  the  close  of  the  piece,  threw 
his  match  on  the  floor  before  it  was  out.  It  lit  in 
some  rubbish,  and  started  a  blaze  ;  but  before  it  had 
gained  any  headway  one  of  the  stage-hands  discov- 
ered it,  and,  rushing  to  the  men's  dressing-room, 
seized  a  pail  of  water  and  put  it  out,  and  those  of  us 
on  the  stage  knew  nothing  about  it  until  after  the 
curtain  went  down,  while  the  audience  did  not  learn 
of  it  at  all.  We  congratulated  ourselves  on  our  nar- 
row escape,  and  I  told  the  fellow  to  be  more  careful 
where  he  threw  his  matches  the  next  time. 

There  was  a  very  short  wait  after  the  drama, 
and  then   we   began,   "I've   Written  to    Browne." 
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Every  one  did  nicely  in  this ;  but  Howard  was  the 
principal  attraction,  and  his  imitations  of  actors 
were  well  given,  and  heartily  applauded  by  the 
audience.  He  kept  them  alternately  laughing  and 
applauding  all  the  time  he  was  on  the  stage.  Miss 
Alton  and  Miss  Batchelder  were  both  very  good 
in  the  farce,  the  rendering  of  their  parts  being  very 
satisfactory  to  the  audience. 

Altogether  we  had  given  a  good  show,  and  one 
that  we  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of;  and 
several  of  the  audience  present,  whom  we  met 
at  the  hotel  after  the  performance  was  over,  told 
us  every  one  was  well  satisfied,  and  that  we  could 
always  count  on  a  good  house  whenever  we  came 
to  Milford. 

Before  we  left  the  hall  Linwood,  Jim,  and  I 
looked  over  the  money  and  tickets  and  found 
our  gross  receipts  were  three  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars.  Our  expenses,  including  everything,  were 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  leaving  a  balance 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  giving  us  sixty 
dollars,  each,  with  which  we  were  well  satisfied. 
We  paid  the  stage  hands,  the  orchestra,  and  the 
superintendent  for  the  hall  before  we  left,  and  after 
we  reached  the  hotel  I  paid  Howard  and  the  girls. 
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Then  we  had  a  chat  and  a  smoke,  and  retired,  feel- 
ing supremely  happy.  How  much  more  satisfaction 
there  is  in  having  your  balance  on  the  right  side 
of  your  ledger ! 

After  breakfast  in  the  morning  I  paid  the  hotel 
bill,  and  divided  the  money  with  Jim  and  Linwood, 
also  returning  the  twenty-five  dollars  that  each  had 
advanced.  The  advertising  and  printing  bills  and 
the  bill-poster  had  been  paid  before ;  and  we  left 
Milford  with  everything  connected  with  the  show 
squared  up. 

"  If  we  could  give  such  a  show  as  this  about  once 
a  week,"  said  Linwood,  as  we  took  our  seats  in  the 
train,  "  we  could  take  life  easy." 

"True  as  preaching.  But  we  can't  have  good 
luck  all  the  time." 

"That  is  so;  but  in  the  show  business,  unfortu- 
nately, so  far  as  making  money  is  concerned,  our 
good  luck  has  been  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule." 

^Soon  after  this  my  business  increased  so  that  I  was 
oblijred  to  move  where  I  could  have  more  room,  and 
had  to  devote  more  time  to  my  business.  Conse- 
quently I  did  not  play  again  till  late  in  the  fall, 
when  Howard  came  to  me,  about  the  first  of  Noyem- 
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ber,  and  said  that  they  were  going  to  play  "Friend 
in  Need,"  at  the  Warren-street  Chapel  again,  and 
wanted  to  give  it  with  the  original  cast,  and  wished 
to  know  if  I  wouldn't  do  Albert  Leslie  again. 

I  told  him  I  was  out  of  theatricals  i;iow,  and 
my  time  was  entirely  occupied  with  my  business, 
and  I  did  not  see  how  I  could. 

He  answered  that  every  one  who  had  played  in 
the  piece  before  had  agreed  to  this  time,  and  that 
it  had  been  done  so  nicely  then  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  put  any  new  people  in  it. 

I  turned  the  matter  over  in  my  mind  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  thought  it  would  look  rather  hoggish 
to  refuse,  and  finally  told  him  that  I  would  play 
the  part.  But,  as  I  had  to  work  almost  every  ever 
ing,  I  informed  him  I  could  attend  but  one  re 
hearsal ;  and  he  said  that  the  last  rehearsal  would 
be  the  night  before  the  performance. 

I  went  to  that  rehearsal,  and  the  next  evening: 
went  to  the  hall  and  played.  They  had  a  rousing 
house,  every  seat  being  occupied,  and  a  good  many 
people  had  to  stand.  The  piece  was  capitally  given, 
and  the  audience  highly  pleased.  I  went  home  as 
soon  as  the  show  was  over,  and  did  not  appear  on 
the  stage  again  for  more  than  a  year. 
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During  the  next  year  my  business  increased  so 
rapidly  that  I  had  to  move  again,  and  get  still 
larger  quarters,  and  of  course  with  an  increase  of 
business  came  an  increase  of  care,  that  for  a  while 
drove  theatricals  entirely  out  of  my  mind.  In 
addition  to  this,  my  folks  were  continually  harping 
at  me  whenever  I  said  anything  about  the  stage, 
telling  me  I  had  better  attend  to  my  legitimate 
business,  and  leave  acting  to  those  who  made  a 
business  of  it.  This  was  very  good  advice ;  but 
I  did  not  always  receive  it  in  the  right  spirit,  and 
finally  I  began  to  hanker  for  the  footlights  again, 
and  look  around  for  a  chance  to  don  the  sock  and 
buskin  once  more ;  and  an  opportunity  was  soon 
ofiered  me. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

I    REVIVE    OLD    TIMES,    AND    APPEAR    AT    CITY    HALL,    FALL 
RIVER,    AGAIN. 

FOR  some  time  Dick  Blank,  with  whom  I  had 
often  played,  had  been  at  work  for  me ;  and 
one  day  in  June,  1870,  he  came  to  me  and  said  he 
wanted  to  get  up  a  show  for  Fourth  of  July,  and  go 
out  of  town  somewhere  and  play,  as  he  thought  he 
could  make  some  money,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I 
would  go  in  with  him ;  and,  if  I  did  not  care  to  be 
a  partner  in  the  enterprise,  if  I  would  play  for  him. 

I  told  him  that  I  would  certainly  play  for  him, 
but  that  I  should  have  to  think  the  matter  over 
before  I  could  become  a  partner  in  the  snap. 

A  few  days  after  he  approached  me  again  on  the 
matter,  and  said  that  he  had  hired  City  Hall,  Fall 
River,  for  the  Fourth,  and  had  engaged  two  or  three 
people. 

I  told  him  I  had  thought  the  project  over,  and 
had  concluded  to  go  in  with  him. 
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"  We  can't  lose  a  great  deal  on  the  Fourth, 
whether  we  make  anything  or  not.  What  is  your 
idea  for  the  programme,  Billy?" 

"  I  have  not  given  that  any  thought  yet,  Dick,  .but 
I  should  say  have  a  light  bill.  It  will  be  hot  enough 
to  roast  you,  probably,  and  we  don't  want  to  work 
too  hard.  In  fact,  I  am  going  more  for  the  fun  of 
it  than  anything  else.  If  you  will  come  here  this 
evening  we  will  make  up  the  programme." 

"  I  will  be  around  about  eight  o'clock,  and  we  will 
arrange  it  so  as  to  use  as  few  people  as  possible. 
The  smaller  the  company  the  less  the  expense  will 
be." 

"Eight  you  are,  my  boy." 

That  evening  we  met  and  made  up  our  pro- 
gramme, and  decided  that  we  could  give  the  show 
with  eight  people, — two  ladies  and  six  gentlemen, 
including  Dick  and  myself.  Dick  said  he  had 
engaged  one  of  the  ladies,  and  knew  where  he  could 
get  another  one.  He  had  also  engaged  two  men,  and 
a  boy  who  was  to  do  song  and  dance  business.  I  told 
him  I  could  get  Linwood  and  another  actor  I  knew, 
and  that  those  would  fill  out  the  company.  We 
selected  for  pieces,  "  A  Dutch  Intelligence  Office," 
"  Sylvester  Daggervvood,"   and   "  Momentous  Ques- 
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tion,"  the  rest  of  the  bill  being  variety ;  and  I  did 
part  of  the  singing. 

We  did  the  usual  amount  of  rehearsing,  and  a 
few  days  before  the  Fourth  I  went  down  to  the 
"city  of  strikes,"  with  the  printing,  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  bill-poster,  and  engaged  the  orchestra, 
and  our  rooms  at  the  hotel. 

The  Fourth  of  July  dawned  clear  and  pleasant, 
and,  as  we  had  advertised  to  open  the  box-office  at 
ten  o'clock,  we  went  down  on  an  early  train.  I 
went  up  to  the  hotel  with  the  ladies,  and  Dick  and 
the  gentlemen  went  to  the  hall.  As  soon  as  the 
ladies  were  shown  to  their  rooms  I  went  over  to  the 
hall,  and,  installing  Lin  wood  in  the  box-office,  the 
rest  of  us  went  to  putting  up  the  scenery,  which  was 
a  two  hours'  job.  At  noon  we  went  to  dinner,  the 
receipts  at  the  box-office  up  to  that  time  being  a 
little  over  ten  dollars. 

After  dinner  we  went  back  to  the  hall,  and  soon 
after  our  arrival  the  orchestra  came  in,  and  at  two 
o'clock  we  began  a  stage  rehearsal.  All  of  the 
songs  and  dances  were  done  twice,  so  that  the 
orchestra  would  be  better  able  to  play  them  in  the 
evening ;  but  the  farces  and  drama  we  rushed 
through,    and    finished    our     rehearsal    about    five 
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o'clock,  and  went  back  to  the  hotel.  The  ticket 
sales,  in  the  meantime,  had  increased  to  something 
like  fifty  dollars. 

After  supper  we  went  over  to  the  hall,  and  Lin- 
wood  went  into  the  box-office,  while  Dick  and  I 
tended  door.  The  people  came  in  quite  fast  between 
seven  and  half-past,  and  we  thought  we  were  going  to 
have  a  big  house  ;  but  by  half-past  seven  the  rush  was 
over,  and  only  a  few  stragglers  came  in  after  that. 
The  night  was  hot  and  sultry,  and  we  had  to  have 
all  the  windows  open  to  be  any  way  comfortable. 
While  this  was  very  pleasant  in  one  way  it  was  decid- 
edly disagreeable  in  another,  for  there  was  a  fearful 
noise  on  the  streets,  and  we  had  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
To  make  matters  worse,  about  the  time  our  show  com- 
menced, somebody  in  the  square  began  to  send  up 
rockets,  and  fire  bomb  crackers,  and  we  could 
scarcely  hear  ourselves  speak.  In  fact,  to  make 
ourselves  heard  by  the  audience,  half  the  time  we 
had  to  halloa  and  bawl  as  if  they  were  a  mile  away. 
If  Dick  Blank  ever  runs  across  this  book  he  will 
probably  smile  when  he  reads  this  programme,  which 
is  a  copy  of  one  of  our  street-bills. 
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CITY  HALL,   FALL  RIVER. 

FOURTH   OP  JULY,   1870. 

Gala  Performance  in  Honor   of  the  94th  Anniver- 
sary of  American  Independence. 

BLANK'S    VARIETY    COMBINATION,    FOR    ONE    NIGHT 
ONLY. 

Singing  and  Dancing,  Farce,  Comedy,  and  Drama. 

Programme  : 
Overture Orchestra 

The  uproariously  funny  Farce, 
A  DUTCH  INTELLIGENCE  OFFICE. 

Hans  von  Bummel F.  H.  Wallace 

Clerk C.  A.  Delormb 

Other  characters  by  the  Company. 

Highland  Fling Miss  Addib  Parwell 

Song,  "  Put  me  in  my  Little  Bed  "         .        Miss  Carrie  Durellb 

Song  and  Dance  .        .        By  the  Lilliputian,  Master  Walter 

The  very  laughable  Interlude,  entitled 
AUTHOR   AND  ACTOR. 

Sylvester  Daggerwood C.  A.  Delobhb 

Mr.  Fustian Billy  Shakespokb 

Servant Mr.  Linwood 

Comic  Duet Matrimonial  Sweets 

.  Miss  Durellb  and  Mr.  Shakespokb. 
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Sailor 

's  Hornpipe 

• 

• 

.  Miss  Addie  Fakwell 

Song, 

"Kiss  Me  and  I'll 

go  to 

Sleep 

"       .         .    Mr.  Shakespokb 

Song  and  Dance, 

Br 

THE  '. 

Lilliputian,  Master  Walter 

To  conclude  with  the  thrilling  domestic  drama,  in  two  acts, 
entitled 

A  WOMAN'S  LOVE; 

OR,  The  Poacher's  Fate. 
Eobert  Shelley,  a  young  poacher  .        .        .    Billy  Shakespokb 
James  Greenfield,  a  game-keeper   .         .         .  C.  A.  Delorme 

Union  Jack,  scamp  of  the  village   .         .         .       Alfred  Linwood 
Chalk,  landlord  of  the  Lucky  Horseshoe        .  F.  H.  Wallace 

Moletrap,  a  poacher        .....  B.  T.  Sanford 

Eachel  Ryland,  betrothed  to  Shelley       .         Miss  Addie  Farwell 
Fanny  Dorsett,  a  servant        .         .        .         Miss  Carrie  Durelle 
Poachers,  Smugglers,  Villagers,  etc. 
Act  1.     The  Departure.  Act  2.     The  Return. 

Admission,  35  cents.  Reserved  seats,  60  cents. 

Doors  open  at  7.  Performance  commences  at  |  to  8  o'clock. 

Box-office  open  for  the  sale  of  tickets  at  10  A.M.,  on  date  of 
performance. 

Promptly  at  the  time  advertised  we  began  the 
show.  The  "  Dutch  Intelligence  Office,"  aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  audience  could  not  hear  half  that 
was  said,  went  very  well.  Between  the  fizz  of  the 
rockets  and  the  explosion  of  the  bombs  they  would 
occasionally  catch  a  few  sentences  that  would  make 
them  laugh.     The  noise,  of  course,  did  not  affect  the 
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dancing,  and  Miss  Farwell  was  called  out  on  her 
"  Highland  Fling."  Miss  Durelle  was  lucky  enough 
to  get  in  the  last  verse  of  her  song  while  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  noise  outside,  and  received  an  encore ;  she 
responded  with  "  The  Light  of  Love."  Master 
Walter,  the  Lilliputian,  turned  out  to  be  a  Lillipu- 
tian only  in  size  and  years,  for  his  dancing  was  poor, 
and  his  singing  poorer;  and  the  audience  amused 
themselves  by  guying  him  and  calling  him  out  several 
times  more  than  was  necessary,  and  the  last  time  we 
would  not  let  him  go,  but  went  on  with  the  show. 
He  had  furnished  his  own  music,  and  it  all  seemed 
to  be  written  about  an  octave  above  the  compass  of 
his  voice,  and  he  alternately  screamed  and  squeaked. 
I  pitied  the  little  rooster,  but  I  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  him  to  save  my  life,  only  I  kept  out  of  his 
sight. 

Dick,  Linwood,  and  I,  rattled  oiT  "  Sylvester 
Daggerwood  "  in  good  shape,  to  a  rocket  and  cannon 
cracker  accompaniment,  and,  do  the  best  we  could, 
we  could  not  contain  our  laughter,  as  one  of  us 
would  sometimes  commence  a  speech  in  our  loudest 
tone  of  voice  while  the  crackers  and  guns  were 
banging,  and  then  they  would  suddenly  stop,  leav- 
ing everything   quiet,   and   our  voices   would   echo 
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through  the  hall  as  if  we  were  playing  high 
tragedy. 

The  comic  duet,  by  Mi3S  Durelle  and  myself,  was 
next  given,  and  received  an  encore,  and  we  gave 
them  "Trust  her  Not"  in  reply.  The  "Sailor's 
Hornpipe,"  by  Miss  Farwell,  was  also  encored, 
and  she  had  to  give  them  another  dance.  I  followed 
in  "Kiss  Me  and  I'll  go  to  Sleep,"  and  just  as  I  com- 
menced the  song  a  brass  band  outside  began  to  play 
the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  drowning  my  voice 
completely,  and  I  don't  believe  the  audience  heard 
three  words  of  my  song.  They  saw  the  point  of 
the  joke,  however,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  for  they 
laughed  and  applauded  me  when  I  had  finished,  and 
I  bowed  and  retired  from  the  stage,  laughing  as  I 
went.  Another  "  Song  and  Dance "  was  rendered 
by  the  Lilliputian,  very  much  as  the  first  had  been, 
and  furnished  lots  of  fun  for  the  audience.  After 
this  the  orchestra  played  while  we  were  getting 
ready  for  the  drama,  on  which  the  curtain  rose  at 
quarter-past  nine. 

We  wished  to  finish  as  near  ten  as  possible,  and 
we  put  the  piece  through  as  fast  as  we  could.  Just 
as  the  curtain  rang  up  I  told  Dick  and  Linwood  that 
we  had  better  play  it  in  pantomime,  for  the  audience 
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would  not  be  able  to  hear  anything  we  said.  They 
laughed,  and  thought  we  had  better  give  the  text. 
The  brass  band  hung  by  us  like  a  tried  and  trusty 
friend,  and  added  their  din  to  the  guns,  crackers, 
and  rockets.  I  think  if  Warren,  or  Booth,  or  any 
other  first-class  actor,  could  have  been  there  and  seen 
that  piece  they  would  have  laughed  until  they  were 
sore. 

There  are  several  places  in  the  piece  where  guns 
are  fired;  but  we  did  not  have  to  fire  any.  That 
was  all  done  for  us  outside.  To  give  as  near  as  pos- 
sible an  idea  of  how  we  were  interrupted,  I  will 
quote  RacheVs  best  speech  in  the  prison  scene,  and 
her  -accompaniments. 

Rachel.  — Then  why  (fizz,  rocket)  came  I  (hang^ 
gun)  hither?  But  I'll  not  (slam,  whang,  hang,  three 
cannon  crackers)  chide.  He  who  (fizz,  rocket)  only 
knows  the  (big  hang,  little  hang,  gun  and  pistol) 
sacrifice  I  would  (cheers  outside)  make  to  ransom 
(hang,  hang,  cannon  crackers)  you,  forgive  you  as 
I  (fizz,  rocket)  do.  James  can  save  (noise,  several 
hunches  of  fire  crackers  together)  you.  I  have  asked 
(hang,  gun)  him  whether  this  poor  (more  cheers) 
hand,  without  a  heart,  (fizz,  rocket)  might  purchase 
your  (hang,  hang,  hang,  hang,  four  cannon  crackers) 
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release.  His  reply  was  (fizz,  fizz,  two  rockets  this 
time).  Yes ;  and  now  I  ask  (bang,  bang,  guns)  you, 
Kobert,  shall  I  (more  cheers)  live  with  him  or  die 
(band  begins  again  and  continues  for  the  next  ten 
minutes,  cymbals  and  base  drum  being  very  promi- 
nent) wiih.jow.'^  This  is  the  momentous  (fizz,  fizz, 
bang,  bang,  rochets  and  guns)  question.  Consider 
well  before  (more  cheers)  you  answer  it*  Which- 
ever way  you  decide  (fizz,  rochet)  so  shall  it  (bang^ 
gun)  be.  (  Weeps.)  I  can  say  (bang,  bang,  bang^ 
bang,  bang,  bang,  six  cannon  crUchers)  no  more 
(fizz,  rochet). 

Between  the  acts  Dick  came  up  to  me  and  said  :  — 

"Don't  this  beat  all  the  shows  you  ever  were  in? 
I  never  heard  such  an  infernal  racket  in  my  life." 

"I  did  not  hear  more  than  one  word  out  of  a 
dozen  that  was  spoken,"  I  replied,  laughing,'  "and 
half  the  time  all  the  way  I  could  tell  it  was  my  turn 
to  speak  was  to  watch  the  lips  of  those  who  were 
speaking,  and  see  when  they  left  off." 

"  I  have  taken  part  in  some  queer  performances  in 
my  time,"  added  Linwood,  "  but  this  one  takes  the 
cake.  This  confounded  noise  has  set  my  head  to 
aching  so  I  can  hardly  see.  I  shall  be  glad  when 
we  get  through." 
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"And  I,  too,"  chimed  in  Dick.  "Let's  up  with 
the  curtain,  and  give  them  the  second  act.  Are  you 
ready,  Rachel?'' 

"  Yes ;  and  I  shall  be  as  glad  as  you  when  we 
have  finished.  It  is  a  perfect  farce  to  try  and  play 
this  piece  when  you  can't  hear  yourself  think,  much 
less  speak." 

"  Take  your  places,"  I  cried ;  "  I  am  going  to  hoist 
the  curtain." 

The  second  act  began,  and  we  went  through  it  as 
well  as  if  there  had  been  no  noise  ;  bat  the  audience 
could  not  hear  half  that  was  said,  and  the  climax 
came  toward  the  last  of  the  piece,  when  a  heavy 
shower  came  up,  and  thunder  and  lightning  were 
added  to  the  rest  of  the  din. 

I  guess  we  were  all  happy  when  the  curtain 
dropped  on  the  piece,  and  we  could  get  out  of  the 
hall  and  go  to  the  hotel,  and  be  rid  of  the  noise.  I 
settled  all  the  bills  in  Fall  River,  but  the  hotel  bill, 
at  the  hall  before  we  left  for  the  house.  In  the 
morning  I  paid  the  landlord  and  we  left  on  the  first 
train  after  breakfast.  When  we  reached  Boston  I 
paid  those  we  had  hired  to  go  with  us,  and  then  we 
struck  a  balance.  We  found  the  total  receipts  had 
been  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the  expenses 
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one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  thirty  dollars,  and  a  loss  to  us  of  fifteen  dollars 
each.  However,  this  was  not  a  very  large  sum, 
and  as  it  was  no  use  to  cry  for  spilled  milk  we 
took  the  matter  philosophically,  and  made  up  our 
minds  we  would  do  better  next  time. 

"  We  will  hire  a  hall  somewhere  on  Thanksgiving 
and  make  it  all  up,  Dick,"  said  I. 

"  I  am  willing,  if  I  am  not  doing  anything  else." 

"And,"  said  Linwood,  who  was  with  us,  "the 
next  show  we  give  I  will  take  a  third  interest  in,  and 
then  if  you  lose  it  won't  be  so  hard  on  you." 

"All  right,  my  boy,"  said  Dick;  "we  will  remem- 
ber you,  for  misery  loves  company." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A    FAST-DAY    PERFORMANCE    AT    TOWN   HALL,    FDDDLEBORO', 

MASS. 

TN  spite  of  the  conversation  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  I  took  part 
in  another  show.  Not  because  I  had  not  wanted  to, 
but  a  number  of  circumstances,  that  had  proved  too 
strong  for  my  inclination,  had  prevented  me. 

One  day,  in  the  spring  of  1871,  one  of  my 
customers  came  in  to  see  me  on  a  business  matter, 
and  after  it  was  concluded  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  show  business. 

I  related  some  of  my  theatrical  speculations  to 
him,  and  he  became  quite  interested  in  my  story, 
and  told  me  that  he  thought  there  might  be  some 
money  made  by  giving  a  show  on  the  evening  of 
Fast  Day  in  the  town  where  he  lived,  as  it  was  a 
large  place,  and  shows  that  came  there  were  always 
well  patronized. 

One  word  led  to  another,  and  finally  he  asked  me 
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if  I  would  get  up  a  company  and  come  there  and 
play,  if  he  would  engage  the  hall  and  work  the  show 
up. 

I  told  him  I  would  not  take  any  risk  in  It  finan- 
cially, but  that  I  would  engage  the  company,  and 
attend  tohiring  the  costumes,  scenery,  get  the  print- 
ing done,  and  so  forth  ;  and  that  if  he  lost  money  I 
would  not  charge  anything  for  my  services,  but 
that  if  he  made  money  I  was  to  have  half  the  profit 
after  all  the  expenses  were  paid.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  I  was  getting  the  best  end  of  the  bargain  ; 
but  I  told  him  it  would  take  me  away  from  my 
business  considerably,  and  that  those  were  the  only 
terms  on  which  I  would  go  into  the  affair. 

He  said  he  would  take  a  few  days  to  think  it 
over,  and  would  write  me  after  he  reached  home, 
and  also  asked  me  what  I  thought  the  expense  of 
the  printing,  costumes,  scenery,  and  company  would 
be.  I  told  him  as  nearly  as  I  could  guess  ;  and,  say- 
insr  asfain  that  he  would  think  it  over,  he  left  me. 

In  about  a  week  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
saying  that  he  accepted  my  terms,  and  had  hired 
the  hall,  and  wanted  me  to  hire  the  company,  select 
my  pieces,  and  get  some  programmes  printed,  and 
send  him  some  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  he  could 
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get  them  thoroughly  distributed  before  the  night  of 
the  show.  * 

I  saw  Dick  and  Linwood  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  I  received  the  letter,  and  asked  them  to  go. 
They  both  said  they  would,  and  then  we  talked  over 
the  matter  of  engaging  the  rest  of  the  company,  and 
what  pieces  we  should  play.  We  finally  decided 
upon  "The  Secret,"  "Michael  Erie," and  a  "Cup  of 
Tea,"  with  singing  and  dancing  between  the  pieces. 
The  bill  would  require  three  ladies,  and  Dick  agreed 
to  find  them,  while  Linwood  and  I  looked  up  the 
rest  of  the  gentlemen. 

In  a  few  days  we  had  the  company  all  engaged, 
and  the  parts  distributed,  and  I  had  some  pro- 
grammes printed,   and  sent  them  to  the  manager. 

Then  we  commenced  our  rehearsals.  These  we 
held  in  my  place  of  business,  evenings,  and  as  the 
place  where  we  were  going  to  play  was  a  large  one, 
and  contained  people  who  knew  the  difi'erence  be- 
tween a  "snide"  show. and  a  good  one,  the  rehearsals 
were  conducted  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  every  one 
was  perfect  in  text  and  business  before  the  night  of 
the  performance. 

While  the  rehearsals  were  in  progress  I  had 
several  letters  from  the  manager,  who  seemed  some- 
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what  nervous  as  the  time  approached  that  we  might 
not  be  able  to  give  a  first-class  performance. 

I  could  sympathize  with  him,  because  I  knew  that, 
living  in  the  place  as  he  did,  and  being  responsible 
for  the  show,  he  would  feel  as  if  his  honor  was  at 
stake  in  the  matter,  and  that  if  things  went  wrong 
he  would  feel  sore.  I  wrote  him,  however,  that  he 
need  have  no  fears  for  the  quality  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  told  him  if  the  show  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  audience  present  he  need  not 
pay  me  a  cent,   no  matter  how  much  he  made. 

I  sent  the  scenery  the  day  before  the  performance, 
so  it  would  be  at  the  hall  on  our  arrival,  and  Fast- 
Day  morning  we  took  the  first  train,  carrying  the 
costumes  with  us.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the>  hall 
I  made  out  a  list  of  the  properties  we  should  need  in 
the  plays,  and  the  manager  went  ofi"  to  get  them. 

He  had  insisted  upon  a  stage  rehearsal  in  the 
afternoon,  so  that  he  could  judge  somewhat  of  the 
merits  of  the  show ;  and  when  he  went  after  the 
properties  I  told  him  to  notify  the  orchestra  to  be 
there  at  two  o'clock,  as  I  wished  to  try  the  song  and 
dance  with  them,  and  post  them  up  on  the  music  in 
"  Michael  Erie." 

The  man  from  whom  wc  had  hired  the  scenery  had 
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come  with  us,  and  had  brought  an  assistant,  and  by 
noon  they  had  the  scenery  all  up  and  arranged. 

Between  twelve  and  one  we  went  to  dinner,  and 
after  dinner  I  asked  the  manager,  who  had  just  come 
into  the  hotel,  how  the  tickets  were  selling.  He 
said  first-rate,  and  told  me  that  two-thirds  of  the 
seats  in  the  hall  were  already  sold,  and  more  than 
enough  money  had  been  taken  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses. This  was  good  news  to  me,  and  I  de- 
termined to  make  the  performance  go  as  smoothly 
as  possible. 

We  went  over  to  the  hall  soon  after  his  arrival, 
and  found  the  orchestra  awaiting  us.  At  two 
o'clock  we  commenced  the  rehearsal,  and  the  man- 
ager took  a  "preserved  seat,"  as  Dick  said,  exactly 
in  front,  prepared  to  criticise. 

He  had  never  seen  a  professional  rehearsal  con- 
ducted before,  and  was  surprised  at  the  way  we 
went  through  it.  We  skipped  all  our  long  speeches, 
and  jumped  to  cues,  and  went  through  the  business 
in  a  manner  that  astonished  him. 

After  we  had  finished  the  plays,  I  gave  the  leader 
of  the  orchestra  the  time  for  my  song,  and  sang  one 
verse,  and  Miss  Warren  tried  a  few  measures  of  her 
dance. 
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After  we  had  dropped  the  curtain  I  came  in  front, 
and  asked  him  how  he  liked  it. 

He  sai(^  he  did  not  know,  thought  it  was  a  funny 
way  of  rehearsing,  and  wanted  to  know  if  we  always 
rehearsed  that  way.  I  told  him  that  we  did,  and 
added,  "You  expected  to  see  us  play  the  pieces,  I 
suppose.     We  dont  do  that  until  evening." 

"There  is  a  dramatic  club  here,  and  when  they 
rehearse  they  act  just  as  they  do  when  they  are 
playing.  I  have  been  to  two  or  three  of  their 
rehearsals." 

"I  dare  say,  but  they  are  amateurs.  We  don't 
conduct  rehearsals  in  a  theatre  in  that  way.  If  an 
actor  played  at  every  rehearsal  he  wouldn't  live  half 
his  days  out." 

"I  suppose  you  know  what  you  are  about,  and  I 
hope  the  performance  will  go  well  to-night." 

"Don't  you  be  alarmed ;  it  is  going  splendidly. 
I  never  saw  a  better  rehearsal  than  ours  this 
afternoon." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  poor  one  then,"  be 
muttered. 

"Come,  Billy,  let's  go  over  to  the  hotel.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  do  here  until  evening,"  said 
Linwood,  who  had  just  joined  us. 
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"  I  am  ready,"  I  replied ;  "  I  begin  to  feel  like 
taking  a  rest." 

"I  am  tired  myself,"  he  said,  as  we  started  for 
the  hotel. 

As  we  wished  to  begin  promptly  at  the  advertised 
time,  we  had  our  supper  at  six  o'clock,  and  by  seven 
were  back  at  the  hall  again.  The  doors  opened  soon 
after  we  went  in,  and  while  we  were  dressing  we 
could  hear  the  people  coming  in  fast.  It  was 
evident  that  we  were  to  have  a  good  house. 

Lin  wood  acted  as  stage-manager  and  at  quarter  of 
eijrht  he  rang:  the  bell  for  the  orchestra,  and  while 
they  are  playing  you  can  read  the  programme. 

TOWN  HALL,   FUDDLEBORO'. 

ONE  NIGHT  ONLY. 

BLANK'S    DRAMATIC    COMBINATION    IN'   A    SPLENDID 
PROGRAMME. 

Comedy,  Drama,  and  Farce,  Music,  Singing,  and  Dancing. 

Musical  Director Signor  Horneblower 

The  performance  will  commence  with 
Selections  by  the  ......         Orchestra 

After  which  the  curtain  will  rise  upon  the   extremely  laughable 

farce  of 

THE    SECRET. 

Mr.  Dupuia Billy  Shakespoke 

Valaire W.  Gardner 
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Thomas .         ......  C.  H.  HtjNTLEr 

Porter George  Smith 

Ceceile Miss  Lena  "Waeren 

Angelica Miss  Nellie  Swansdown 

Song,  "  God  Bless  the  Little  Church  around  the  Corner."  Wambold 
Billy  Shakespoke. 


To  be  followed  by  the  thrilling  and  romantic  melo-drama,  in  two 
acts :  — 

MICHAEL  ERLE, 

The  Maniac  Lover. 


Michael  Erie   . 

Billy  Shakespoke 

Philip  D'Arville       . 

C.  A.  Delokme 

Stephen  Giraud 

...                  C.  H.  Huntley 

Andrew  Adze 

Alfred  Linwood 

Miles  Melville 

"W.  Gardner 

David  Gilliflower     . 

A.  S.  Jameson 

Bates       .... 

George  Smith 

Jackson  .... 

Frank  Atkins 

Mary  Woodward     . 

Miss  Nellie  Swansdown 

Julia  Spring    . 

Miss  Lena  Warner 

Dame  Stapleton 

Miss  Charlotte  Cambell 

Fancy  Dance   . 

Miss  Lena  Warner 

The  audience  may  retire  in  good  order,  after  partaking  of  a 
CUP  OF  TEA. 


Sir  Charles  Seymour 

Scroggins 

Joseph 

Lady  Clara  Seymour 


George  Smith 

Alfred  Linwood 

A.  S.  Jameson 

Miss  Nellie  Swansdown 


Tickets  50  and  35  cents. 


All  seats  reserved. 


Doors  open  at  7  o'clock.      To  commence  at  a  quarter  to  8  o'clock. 
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When  I  stepped  on  the  stage  in  the  "Secret,"  and 
looked  around  the  hall,  I  had  a  very  satisfactory 
feehng,  for  the  house  was  well  filled,  nearly  every 
seat  being  occupied. 

The  farce  went  splendidly,  and  the  audience  ap- 
parently enjoyed  it  very  much,  judging  from  the 
frequent  laughter  that  greeted  the  dialogue.  Hunt- 
ley blacked  up  and  made  a  negro  of  Thomas,  and 
made  a  decided  hit  in  the  character.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  pieces  of  acting  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
girls,  also,  were  first-rate  in  their  respective  parts, 
and  when  the  curtain  dropped  on  the  piece  the 
audience  gave  us  a  generous  round  of  applause. 

I  had  some  little  change  to  make  in  my  dress 
before  I  could  sing,  and  Linwood  rang  for  the  orches- 
tra to  strike  up.  While  I  was  getting  ready  for  the 
sono:  the  manao^er  came  in.  I  asked  him  how  he 
liked  the  piece,  and  he  said,  "  First-rate.  It  was  not 
much  like  the  rehearsal  this  afternoon." 

I  laughed  and  told  him  he  could  not  judge  much 
by  our  rehearsal.  I  was  now  ready  for  my  song, 
and  Linwood  signalled  for  the  orchestra  to  begin  the 
song.  I  went  out  as  they  were  finishing  the  last 
bars  in  the  prelude,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  stopped 
began  to  sing.     They  played  my  accompaniment  the 
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best  of  any  orchestra  I  had  ever  sung  with  out  of 
town,  and  the  song  went  nicely,  and  I  was  applauded 
after  each  verse. 

The  orchestra  played  a  short  selection  after  my 
son<r,  and  then  the  curtain  rose  on  the  drama.  It 
ran  along  smoothly,  the  attention  of  the  audience 
havinsT  been  secured  from  almost  the  first  lines 
spoken.  The  first  scene,  in  which  Philip  and  Mary 
meet,  was  exceedingly  well  done,  as  was  also  the 
second,  where  Andrew  and  Julia  have  some  funny 
speeches  ;  and  the  comic  duet  which  closed  the  scene 
was  loudly  applauded. 

In  the  third  scene  I  made  my  first  appearance  in 
the  piece,  being  discovered  crouched  under  a  tree, 
and  had  a  round  of  applause.  This  scene  is  wholly 
between  Mary,  Philip,  and  Michael,  and  it  wont 
splendidly.  I  threw  my  whole  soul  into  it,  my 
companions  being  equally  engrossed  with  it,  and 
we  made  it  very  efi'ective.  Many  of  the  ladies  in 
the  audience  were  in  tears,  and  when  the  curtain 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  which  was  also  the 
end  of  the  act,  a  thundering  round  of  applause  ran 
through  the  house,  and  Mary,  Philip,  and  myself 
were  called  before  the  curtain. 

While  the  scenery  was  being  changed  the  mana- 
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ger  put  in  an  appearance  again  behind  the  curtain, 
and  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  piece. 

"  First-rate  !  "  he  said.  "  That  last  scene  was  im- 
mense ;  you  are  giving  as  good  a  show  as  was  ever 
given  in  this  town,  and  every  one  is  delighted  with  it." 

"  The  performance  is  almost  as  good  as  the  rehear- 
sal?" I  queried,  with  a  chuckle. 

"Don't  say  anything  more  about  that  rehearsal," 
he  protested ;  "  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  green." 

The  second  act  went  on,  and  everything  continued 
to  run  smoothly,  Philip  and  Mary  both  being  ex- 
cellent in  the  garden  scene.  The  latter  part  of  the 
scene,  where  Mary  makes  her  escape  from  Philip's 
power,  is  very  pathetic ;  and  the  dialogue  between 
Davids  the  gardener,  and  Mary,  moved  many  of 
the  ladies  to  tears  again. 

In  the  third  scene,  where  the  light  of  reason 
breaks  for  a  moment  through  the  dark  clouds  of 
insanity  that  envelop  MichaeVs  brain,  I,  to  use  a 
familiar  expression,  "out-Heroded  Herod,"  and  at 
the  close  of  the  curse  received  a  tremendous  burst 
of  applause,  which  stilled  in  a  moment  as  Mary 
appeared  on  the  scene.  In  the  fourth  and  last 
scene  there  is  a  great  deal  of  business  ;  but  this 
was   all   managed   capitally,    going  as   if   done   by 
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machinery,  and  in  the  last  part  of  the  scene  the 
excitement  of  the  audience  culminated,  and  we 
"  brought  down  the  house,"  to  use  a  theatrical 
phrase,  several  times. 

The  last  tableau  was  encored,  and  we  changed 
it  a  little  when  the  curtain  rose  the  second  time. 
At  the  close  of  the  piece  Miss  Swansdown,  Dick, 
and  myself  were  called  before  the  curtain  again, 
and  I  made  a  few  remarks. 

Miss  Warner's  "  Fancy  Dance  "  came  next  in  order, 
and  was  liked  so  well  that  she  had  to  repeat  it. 

The  closing  piece,  a  "  Cup  of  Tea,"  was  admirably 
played,  and  gave  excellent  satisfaction.  All  the 
persons  who  took  part  in  it  had  seen  it  played 
several  times  at  the  Boston  Museum,  and  it  did 
not  lose  any  in  the  rendition  on  that  account.  The 
manager  came  behind  the  curtain  again  as  soon  as 
the  show  was  over,  and  paid  us  the  most  extrava- 
gant compliments,  which  we  received  with  that 
characteristic  modesty  that  seems  an  inborn  grain 
with  all  theatrical  people. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  hotel  the  manager  and 
I  looked  over  the  accounts.  We  found  the  gross 
receipts  to  be  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  entire  expense,  two 
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hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents,  leaving  two  hundred  dollars  profit,  of  which, 
by  the  terms  of  our  contract,  I  received  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  this  the  manager  paid  me. 

"Now,  Mr.  Shakespoke,"  said  the  manager,  "I 
want  you  to  come  up  here  again  some  time  ;  if  you 
bring  as  good  a  company  as  you  have  this  time  we 
shall  be  sure  of  a  good  house,  and  you  can  make  a 
good  thing  out  of  it." 

"I  can  come  most  any  time  you  want  me,"  I 
returned,  and  being  tired  and  sleepy  I  went  to 
bed.  We  went  home  by  an  early  train  the  next 
morning,  and  within  a  month,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  next  chapter,  appeared  in  the  same  hall  again. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  WHICH  I  GET  UP  A  THflEE-DAYs'  "SNAP"  FOR  FUDDLEBORO', 
AND  ENGAGE  A  STAR. —  I  GIVE  UP  THEATRICALS  AND  RETIRE 
FROM  THE  STAGE. 

THE  next  week  after  the  show  chronicled  in  the 
last  chapter,  the  "  manager  "  came  to  see  me  and 
proposed  that  we  get  up  a  three-nights'  show  for  his 
town,  and  that  we  engage  some  extra  attractions,  so 
as  to  secure  full  houses  each  night,  if  possible. 

We  canvassed  the  subject  thoroughly  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  this  time  I  agreed  to  take  a  partnership  in 
the  show ;  and  that  was  where  I  made  a  mistake.  If 
I  had  stuck  for  the  same  arrangement  I  had  made 
before  I  would  have  been  better  off,  as  the  sequel 
will  show. 

The  manager  proposed  if  we  did  a  good  busi- 
ness in  Fuddleboro'  that  we  should  show  in  several 
other  towns  in  the  State ;  to  which  I  agreed.  He 
told  me  also  that  he  thought  we  would  save  money 
by  owning  our  scenery,  and  he  had  just  heard  of  a 
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set  for  sale,  about  the  size  we  needed,  that  had  been 
used  only  a  few  times,  and  was  practically  as  good  as 
new,  and  wanted  me  to  go  and  look  at  it  with  him. 
It  could  be  bought  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
he  thought. 

We  called  on  the  owner  of  the  scenery,  and  went 
with  him  to  look  it  over.  There  was  a  handsome 
drop-curtain,  proscenium,  and  maskings ;  a  street 
scene  ;  a  landscape  ;  a  wood  and  cut  wood, — just  the 
ticket  for  "  Michael  Erie  "  and  "  Momentous  Ques- 
tion; "a  garden;  a  kitchen  aiid  fireplace;  a  plain 
chamber  ;  a  sitting-room  ;  a  parlor ;  four  sets  of 
wings  ;  two  sets  of  borders  ;  a  set  cottage  ;  a  garden 
wall  with  practical  door ;  a  fence  ;  two  set  rocks  ;  a 
set  bank ;  a  set  tree ;  and  one  or  two  other  little 
things. 

The  fellow  who  owned  it  was  hard  up,  and  deter- 
mined to  sell  at  some  price.  The  manager  asked 
him  what  he  would  take  for  the  lot,  and  he  said  two 
hundred  dollars. 

I  winked  at  the  manager,  and  told  the  fellow  that  I 
did  not  think  it  would  suit  us  at  all,  but  that  if  he 
wanted  to  sell  it  for  a,  hundred  dollars  perhaps  we 
would  take  it. 

He  said  he  would  see  me  —  well buttered  first ; 
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but  after  some  farther  talk  he  offered  to  take  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  and  I  offered  to  give  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  Here  we  stuck  for  quite  a  while, 
and  finally  the  manager  proposed  that  we  should 
split  the  difference,  and  call  it  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars;  and  this,  the  owner,  after  some  demur, 
concluded  to  take.  We  told  him  to  send  it  to 
Fuddleboro',  and  on  its  arrival  the  manager  would 
send  him  a  check  for  the  money. 

The  manager  went  home  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  shows,  and  I  began  to  look  up  the  company  and 
arrange  the  programmes.  A  few  days  afterward  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  manager  saying  that  he 
had  received  the  scenery  in  good  order,  and  had  sent 
the  fellow  the  check. 

I  engaged  all  the  people  who  had  played  with  us 
Fast-Day  evening,  and  in  addition  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Wilkinson,  who  sometimes  ran  a  show  of 
their  own  on  the  New  England  circuit,  for  the  three 
nights ;  and  Miss  Louisa  Myers,  formerly  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Boston  Museum  Company,  for  the 
second  night ;  and  Wyzeman  Marshall,  the  popular 
elocutionist  and  tragedian,  for  the  third  night. 

This  was  making  a  large  expense,  as  the  combined 
salary  bill  amounted  to  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
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four  hundred  dollars  ;  but  the  manager  went  in  strong 
for  the  extra  talent,  and,  as  I  supposed  he  knew  what 
would  draw  in  his  town  better  than  I  did,  I  let  him 
have  his  own  way  in  this  respect. 

After  considerable  verbal  sparring  between  Dick, 
Linwood,  and  myself  we  finally  made  up  the  three 
programmes  as  follows  :  first  night,  farce,  "The  Two 
Polts;"  Fancy  Dance;  drama,  "The  Momentous 
Question;"  Spanish  Dance,  and  farce  of  "Box  and 
Cox ; "  second  night,  farce,  "  The  Two  Polts  ; "  Fancy 
Dance;  song,  "Dear  Old  Sunny  Home,"  and  the 
comedy  of  "  Caste,"  with  Miss  Louisa  Myers  as 
Polly ;  third  night,  the  drama  "  Kag  Picker  of  Paris," 
with  Wyzeman  Marshall  in  the  title-role. 

We  had  rehearsals  two  nights  per  week  at  my  place 
of  business,  and  by  the  time  set  for  the  perform- 
ances, which  was  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  May, 
the  company  was  pretty  well  prepared. 

As  part  of  us  were  engaged  in  business,  and  could 
not  .leave  Boston  for  three  days  at  a  time,  we 
arranged  for  Huntley,  Linwood,  Dick,  and  myself, 
to  go  back  and  forth,  and  be  in  the  city  what  time 
we  could  each  day. 

I  did  not  like  to  risk  either  of  the  performances 
without  a  stage  rehearsal,  and  Wednesday  we  reached 
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the  hall  at  about  two  o'clock,  and  immediately. pro- 
ceeded to  business.  We  finished  the  rehearsal  just 
in  time  to  go  to  supper,  and  returned  to  the  hall  a 
little  after  seven. 

We  did  not  expect  a  very  large  house  the  first 
night,  and  it  was  well  we  did  not,  for  the  audience 
was  thin,  and  we  only  took  one  hundred  and  ten  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents ;  but  we  hoped  for  a  good  deal 
better  showing  the  next  night. 

The  performance  Wednesday  evening  was  all  that 
we  could  have  wished,  although  there  was  quite  a 
change  in  the  cast  of  the  two  first  pieces.  I  stuck 
to  my  own  parts,  however,  playing  Tom  Poll  and 
Robert  Shelley ;  Linwood  did  JPeter  Poll  and  Mole- 
trap  ^  in  the  drama,  instead  of  his  regular  part  of 
Union  Jack;  Huntley  did  Jack  Bumpus  in  the 
farce,  and  Union  Jack  in  the  drama;  Dick  played 
his  old  part,  -James  Greenfield,  in  the  drama,  and 
Ool.  Bumpus,  in  the  farce ;  Miss  Lillie  Wilkinson 
played  Amelia  in  the  farce,  and  Rachel  Ryland  in 
the  drama;  and  Miss  Warner,  who  had  played 
Rachel  at  Fall  Eiver,  did  Fanny  Dossett  instead, 
and  also  Mrs.  Bouncer  in  "Box  and  Cox."  In  this 
latter  piece  I  played  Box  and  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
kinson, Cox,  and  we  made  the  old  piece  go  lively. 
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After  the  show  was  over  we  went  up  to  the  hotel, 
and  the  manager  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  performance,  but  felt  a  little  sore  about  the 
small  house.  I  told  him  that  we  should  have  to 
take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  and  hoped  for  better 
luck  the  next  night.  Dick,  Linwood,  Huntley,  and 
myself,  left  town  the  next  morning,  by  the  first 
train,  to  look  after  our  business  in  Boston.  We 
went  back  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Myers,  and  reached  the  hall  about  four  o'clock,  and 
had  a  rehearsal  of  "  Caste."  It  was  half-past  six  when 
we  had  finished,  and  we  hurried  over  to  the  hotel, 
ate  our  supper,  and  returned  to  the  hall  about 
quarter  to  eight.  The  show  commenced  at  eight, 
and  we  had  to  hurry  to  dress  and  make  up,  as  we 
were  all  in  the  "Two  Polts  ;  "  but  we  contrived  to  be 
ready  by  the  time  the  orchestra  had  stopped  playing. 

The  performance  that  night  was  rather  uneven, 
owing  entirely  to  myself.  In  the  first  place,  I  was 
not  feeling  very  well ;  and,  in  the  second,  I  had  had 
some  serious  trouble  about  a  business  matter,  and  I 
would  have  been  much  better  off  before  the  curtain 
than  behind  it  that  night.  My  thoughts  were  wan- 
dering, and  not  on  my  part  all  through  the  farce, 
and  two  or  three  times  I  had  to  be  prompted,  al- 
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though  I  knew  every  line  of  Tom  Poll  by  heart, 
and  had  played  the  character  several  times. 

I  was  encored  on  my  song,  but  had  so  little  life 
that  I  did  not  give  another,  but  simply  repeated  the 
last  verse. 

In  the  comedy  it  was  worse  still.  I  had  been  letter- 
perfect  in  the  part  a  week  before  and  had  anticipated 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  pla3'^ing  it ;  but  now  I 
could  scarcely  remember  a  dozen  lines,  and  stuttered 
and  stammered  like  a  green  school-boy  on  his  first 
appearance  in  public.  But  I  managed  to  get 
through  after  a  fashion,  although  my  poor  per- 
formance hurt  the  play  very  much.  After  it  was 
over  I  went  to  the  lady  who  had  played  Polly ^  and 
apologized  to  her,  and  told  her  I  had  never  made 
such  an  exhibition  of  myself  before,  and  I  did  not 
know  what  the  matter  was  with  me.  She  received 
the  apology  very  pleasantly,  and  said  she  was  sorry 
that  I  did  not  feel  well. 

When  we  reached  the  hotel  that  night  I  felt  about 
sick,  and  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  I  could  get  away 
from  the  others.  The  next  morning  Miss  Myers 
and  Dick,  Linwood,  Huntley,  and  myself,  went  to 
Boston.  I  had  braced  up  a  little,  and  hoped  to  be  all 
right  that  evening,  for  I  rather  stood  in  awe  of  the 
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tragedian,  and  did  not  wish  to  make  another  failure. 
But  during  the  day  my  business  matters  took  a 
worse  turn,  and  when  I  started  in  the  afternoon,  with 
Mr.  Marshall,  for  Fuddleboro',  I  was  no  more  fit  to 
go  than  a  baby.  Linwood  wanted  me  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  playing  that  night,  and  let  somebody  else 
try  my  part ;  but  I  told  him  I  would  see  how  I  felt 
after  supper. 

We  went  directly  from  the  depot  to  the  hall,  and 
had  a  rehearsal,  and  I  read  from  my  book  all  the 
time.  I  felt  worse,  if  possible,  than  I  had  the  day 
before,  and  my  ideas  were  all  confused.  We  went 
to  supper  as  soon  as  the  rehearsal  was  over,  but  I 
could  not  eat  anything,  and  my  head  felt  as  if  I 
was  inside  a  boiler  factory,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
workmen  were  pounding  on  it.  I  drank  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  went  back  to  the  hall  with  the  rest  of  the 
company. 

I  went  behind  the  curtain,  but  did  not  immediately 
dress.  I  walked  back  and  forth  on  the  stage,  trying 
to  think  what  I  had  better  do,  for  I  knew  I  was  in 
no  condition  to  play,  and  had  about  made  up  my 
mind  to  ask  Charlie  Wilkinson,  who  had  played  Cox 
the  first  night,  to  do  my  part,  when  I  overheard  a 
conversation  between  some  of  the  fellows,  reflecting 
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on  my  playing  the  night  before ;  and  one  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  I  ought  to  be  prevented  from  playihg 
that  evening ;  that  I  should  spoil  the  piece,  and  other 
remarks  of  a  like  character. 

Now,  although  some  of  the  gentleman's  remarks 
were  true,  and  not  made  in  a  spirit  of  malice  either, 
I  was  not  in  a  condition  mentally  just  then  to  be 
found  fault  with,  and  became  mad  on  the  moment, 
and  went  for  the  fellow  red-hot,  and  told  hira  I 
would  play  if  the  prompter  had  to  repeat  every 
word  to  me,  and  that  I  did  not  care  a  continental 
whether  I  spoiled  the  piece  or  not.  The  star  was 
dressing  in  another  room,  and  so  did  not  hear  the 
conversation.  Mr.  Marshall,  Linwood,  and  myself, 
were  the  characters  in  the  prologue,  and  as  the  cur- 
tain rose  I  tried  to  throw  off  the  spell  that  bound 
me.  But  it  was  of  no  use,  and,  although  Marshall 
and  Linwood  did  splendidly,  I  was  a  poor  stick. 

Mr.  Marshall  came  to  me  while  the  orchestra  was 
playing,  between  the  prologue  and  the  first  act,  and 
told  me  he  hoped  that  I  would  do  better  in  the.  rest 
of  the  piece.  I  told  him  rather  curtly  that  I  should 
not,  and  turned  away.  And  I  was  true  to  my  word, 
not  because  I  wanted  to  be,  but  because  I  xjould  not 
help  it ;  the  prompter  had  to  devote  himself  entirely 
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to  me,  and  I  blundered  and  stammered  along  in  a 
manner  that  reminded  me  strongly  of  my  friend's 
attempt  to  play  Andrew  Adze  in  the  New  York  show. 

I  was  in  a  peculiar  state  of  mind  that  night,  and 
really  not  accountable  for  my  failure.  Sometimes 
I  felt  so  mad  I  could  have  kicked  myself  with  a 
good  will,  and  was  ashamed  to  look  toward  the 
audience ;  at  other  times  I  took  a  kind  of  pleasure 
in  the  laughing-stock  I  was  making  of  myself,  and 
stared  at  the  audience  with  the  most  brazen-faced 
assurance. 

The  manager  came  behind  the  curtain  between 
the  second  and  third  acts,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  in  thunder  was  the  matter  with  me.  "  Half  the 
audience  think  you're  drunk  !  " 

"I don't  blame  them,"  I  returned ;  "but  as  I  never 
drank  a  drop  of  liquor  in  my  life,  they  can  scarcely 
lay  it  to  that.  If  they  said  I  was  crazy  they  would 
come  nearer  to  it." 

"It  is  too  bad  you  feel  so;  you  have  missed 
your  chances  for  ever  playing  here  again.  You 
should  have  let  some  one  else   play  the  part." 

"I  had  about  made  up.  my  mind  to  when  I  first 
came  back  from  supper,  but  I  heard  some  of  the  fel- 
lows reflecting  upon  me  pretty  severely,  and  it  made 
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me  so  mad  I  would  have  gone  through  the  piece  if  I 
had  known  it  would  have  killed  me.  As  to  playing 
here  any  more,  I  don't  care  a  continental  if  I  never 
see  the  place  again;  I  am  disgusted  with  myself 
and  everybody  else;  and  I  wish  I  were  dead." 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense  !  you'll  think  differently  after 
you  get  over  this  spell ;  but  do  the  best  you  can  in 
the  last  act." 

The  curtain  went  up  on  the  last  act  then,  and  that 
stopped  the  conversation.  I  went  through  this  act 
the  same  as  I  had  the  others,  and  was  glad  enough 
when  it  was  over.  I  did  not  stop  to  make  any  talk 
with  any  one,  but  put  for  the  hotel,  and  went  to  bed. 
In  the  morning  we  all  returned  to  Boston  by  the 
first  train,  the  manager  having  furnished  me  with 
money  to  pay  the  salaries  before  we  left.  I  told 
him  to  come  and  see  me  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  we 
would  square  the  matter  up.  I  knew  we  had  lost 
money ;  but  how  much  I  did  not  know,  and  at  that 
time  I  did  not  care. 

The  following  week  the  manager  came  to  Boston, 
and  we  went  over  the  accounts  together.  The  total 
expenses,  including  the  purchase  of  the  scenery,  had 
been  seven  hundred  dollars ;  the  entire  receipts 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  and  twenty-live 
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cents ;  leaving  a  loss  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  my  half  of  which  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  eighty-seven 
and  one-half  cents.  I  gave  him  a  check  for  the 
money,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with 
the  scenery.  He  told  me  he  had  taken  it  to 
his  house  to  keep  until  we  wanted  to  use  it  again, 
and  proposed  that  we  should  get  up  a  performance 
for  the  same  place  for  Fourth  of  July  evening. 

I  told  him  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  theatricals,  and  that  he 
could  sell  the  scenery  for  anything  it  would  bring, 
and  send  me  half  the  money.  He  tried  to  argue  me 
out  of  my  determination,  but  I  would  not  change 
my  mind.  "You  will  do  better  another  time,"  he 
urged. 

"I  have  no  fears  of  that,"  I  replied.  "I  shall 
probably  never  make  such  a  fool  of  myself  again. 
I  am  all  right  now,  and  could  play  that  part  in 
'  The  Rag  Picker '  to-night  as  well  as  anybody.  But 
I  have  made  arrangements  to  go  into  the  country  the 
first  of  July,  and  stay  three  months ;  so  that  you 
see  a  Fourth-of-July  '  snap '  is  out  of  the  question 
for  me." 

The  manager  accordingly  left  me,  and  afterward 
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sold  the  scenery,  and  sent  me  my  half  of  the  money. 
We  have  never  been  in  partnership  in  a  show  since. 

My  farewell  to  the  stage  was  a  great  deal  like  that 
of  more  talented  professionals,  who  take  a  "Farewell 
Benefit "  about  once  a  year. 

Of  course  I  have  been  on  the  stage  many  times 
since  my  unfortunate  appearance  in  Fuddleboro' ; 
but,  for  reasons  best  known  to  myself,  I  do  not  care 
to  extend  my  theatrical  adventures  down  to  the 
present  day,  and,  therefore,  leave  them  as  I  have. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  my  face  would  be  familiar  to 
many  of  my  readers  were  it  to  appear  in  one  of  the 
pages  of  this  book,  but  as  I  do  not  hunger  after  con- 
sj)icuousness  I  have  not  troubled  the  engraver  to 
that  extent. 

Many  of  the  characters  in  this  book  are  promi- 
nent members  of  the  theatrical  profession  to-day, 
and  I  have,  in  most  cases,  concealed  their  identity,  so 
that  their  friends  may  not  too  speedily  recognize 
them. 

At  some  future  time  I  may,  perhaps,  if  this  vol- 
ume is  well  received,  continue  the  "Adventures  of 
Billy  Shakespoke,  before  and  behind  the  curtain." 
Until  then,  reader,  adieu  I      .• 
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Second  Edition. 
CAMP  LIFE   IN   THE   WILDERNESS. 

A  story  of  sporting  and  adventures  at  the  Rangeley  Lakes,  by 
Charles  A.  J.  Farrar.  224  pages,  paper  cover,  12  illustrations. 
Price,  30  cents. 

This  is  a  delightful  story  of  life  in  the  woods,  and  has  all  the 
breezy  freshness  of  an  out-door  narrative.  The  author  is  per- 
fectly familiar  with  all  the  places  and  incidents  mentioned  in  the 
book,  and  a  twelve  years'  experience  in  the  Lake  Country  gives  an 
additional  interest  to  Mr.  Farrar's  writings.  A  few  notices  of  the 
Press  are  appended  below  :  — 

' '  Mr.  Farrar  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Forest 
and  Stream,  and  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  his  pleas- 
ant style  of  narrating  woodland  adventures.  The  pages  will 
recall  to  those  visiting  the  Rangeley  Lakes  many  pleasant  days 
spent  there,  and  those  who  contemplate  visiting  the  wilds  will 
find  in  Mr.  Farrar's  book  much  practical  and  useful  informa- 
tion."—  Forest  and  Stream,  Feb.  13,  1879. 

"  '  Camp  Life  in  the  Wilderness  '  gives  a  lively  and  entertain- 
ing description  of  a  visit  of  eight  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  author 
was  one,  to  the  region  of  the  lakes,  and  it  preaches  ju^t  tlie  kind 
of  sermon  which  every  tired,  overworked  man  should  read  as 
the  summer  months  advance."  —  Aitleboro'  (^Mass.)  Advocate,  May 
3,  1879. 

"  This  is.  a  very  pleasing  recital  of  the  experiences  and  adven- 
tures of  a  trip  from  Boston  to  the  Richardson  Lakes.  It  will 
please  every  one  familiar  with  the  localities  described  to  find 
them  so  faithfully  repi-oduced,  while  all  those  who  contemplate 
a  visit  to  that  beautiful  resort  should  by  all  means  before  starting 
out  gain  possession  of  the  hints  on  camp  life  and  kindred  topics 
which  the  book  contains." — Portland  Eastern  Argus,  May  5, 1879. . 

"  The  book  takes  the  form  of  a  narrative,  describing  the  actual 
experiences  of  a  party  of  pleasure-seekers,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations —  sure  to  whet  the  appetite  for  the  text.  The  Richard- 
son Lakes  region  is  fast  becoming  popular  as  a  wilderness  resort 
—  and  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  Adirondacks,  with  the  added 
one  of  being  much  more  accessible."  —  Springfield  Daily  Union, 
May  7,  1879. 

' ' '  Camp  Life  in  the  Wilderness '  relates  the  experiences  of  a 
party  of  Boston  gentlemen  during  a  summer  vacation  in  the  Range- 
ley  Lake  Region.  The  author  tells  these  pleasantly  in  what  he 
terms  a  '  story.'  The  book  will  interest  more  those  familiar  with 
its  scenes,  of  which  it  gives  a  good  description."  —  Boston  Sat- 
urday Evening  Gazette,  May  3,  1879. 

Can  be  obtained  at  any  bookstore,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  i.rice,  by  (^liarles  A.  J.  Farrar,  Jamaica  Plain, 
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